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Six More Incidents 
Logged in December 


The warden’s office has released a 
statement of incidents for the week of 
Dec. 21-25. 

B Section 

One warning shot was fired in the B 
Section yard on the morning of Dec. 21 to 
halt the apparent assault of an inmate. 

When the altercation ceased, an inmate 
was taken off the yard suffering from two 
wounds to the head. He was taken to the 
prison hospital for emergency treatment, 
then hospitalized for observation. 

The weapon used in the assault was re- 
portedly a weight or a dumbbell. The 
person responsible for the assault had not 
been identified at the time the statement 
was released. It was not a racial incident 
and an investigation into the incident is in 
progress. 

Mailroom Message 

San Quentin’s mailroom staff would 
like to remind all residing cons to put 
their return address on all outgoing mail. 

CDC policy dictates that all letters 
from convicts must contain a return ad- 
dress before they will be mailed. 

Without the return address, mailroom 
staff aren’t able to notify the convict, and 
ultimately the mail is destroyed. 

If a letter with no return address is re- 
ceived by mailroom staff, that letter will 
be held for 30 days to be claimed. If not 
claimed within 30 days, the envelope and 
contents will be destroyed. 
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Bayside, East 

Two prisoners were treated for stab 
wounds and the bayside of eastblock was 
slammed following an altercation be- 
tween the two prisoners on the third tier 
of the unit the morning of Dec. 22. 

An officer on the third tier of bayside 
sounded an alarm and physically sepa- 
rated the two cons involved in the dispute. 
One prisoner was treated for minor stab 
wounds to his chest and back. The other 
prisoner was hospitalized with two lacer- 
ations on his head and two serious stab 
wounds in the chest. 

The unit was placed on lockdown status 
while an investigation got underway to 
determine if other prisoners had been in- 
volved. One 18-inch pipe was found near 

Continued on page 2 

Changes in Goodtime 
Laws Being Considered 

Despite the persistence of rumors still 
going around the yard, there is no pend- 
ing legislation at present regarding an 
increase of goodtime or worktime for 
state prisoners. 

The legislature is, however, consider- 
ing the idea as a work incentive and has 
been holding hearings on the matter. 

Asked to solicit input from prisoners, 
Tony Newland, San Quentin’s classifica- 
tion and parole representative, met with 
a group of lifers Dec. 23 to gather ideas 
and insights to take to Sacramento. 

Meeting with Newland were Frank 
Morales, Fred Shire, Glen Bailey, Ray 
Garcia, Lee Smith, Paul Brar, Jack 
Morris, John Weichman, George McKin- 
ney, Walter Speights, and Craig Steven- 
son. 

Newland explained that there is no 
specific plan yet formulated, nor is the 
legislature necessarily concerned with 
prison overcrowding. Rather, he said, the 
lawmakers are “exploring incentives to 
get prisoners to work and program . ’ ’ 

After hearing testimony from cor- 

Continued on page 4 


SQTV Movies 
Suspended 

The department has recently re- 
ceived complaints from major mo- 
tion picture producers alleging that 
the California Department of Cor- 
rections’ institutions are commit- 
ting acts which infringe upon their 
rights granted under the Copyright 
Act. Their allegations include the 
following: 

•The performance of cassettes of 
copyrighted motion pictures in 
recreational rooms or other com- 
mon areas of an institution ; 

• The transmission via closed cir- 
cuit television system of cassettes 
of copyrighted motion pictures ; 

•The making of cassettes from 
other cassettes or from public or 
cable television signals; and 

•The interception and perform- 
ance of pay cable signals by an 
earth station. 

Several months ago, the depart- 
ment requested an opinion from the 
Attorney General on the question of 
whether viewing by inmates of 
cassettes of motion pictures pur- 
chased or leased by an institution 
constitutes a copyright infringe- 
ment. The Attorney General’s 
opinion, to this date, has not been 
issued. Therefore, pending is- 
suance of an opinion on the matter 
by the Attorney General, cassettes 
of motion pictures purchased or 
leased by the institution will not be 
shown to inmates. 

W.E. Craven 

Deputy Director, Institutions 

Editors Follow-up. . . 

Gary Durkee, supervisor of aca- 
demic instruction here at SQ, has 
stated that the academic courses on 
channel 3 will continue, with the ex- 
ception of the film arts program. 
The film arts program will be dis- 
continued indefinitely along with 
the daily movies. 

The question of legality concern- 
ing copyright laws, within the 
booming video industry, has 
swamped the state and federal 
courts with hoards of lawsuits. 
Though the State Attorney General 
does represent the CDC in legal 
matters, some speculate it unlikely 
that he will stick his neck out by 
“issuing an opinion” in the near 
future — or at least before the 
courts make some decisions re- 
garding precedence. 
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the scene. The double assault was non- 
racial, but the reasons for the incident 
were undisclosed upon release of this 
statement. 

North Block 

At 9:20 a.m. on Dec. 22, two warning 
shots were fired to break up a fistfight in 
north block. The fight was a result of a 
dispute over food. There were no serious 
injuries and no weapons involved. 

Lower Yard 

At 9:35 a.m. on Dec. 22, a warning shot 
was fired on the lower yard when a pris- 
oner refused to be searched. The prisoner 
quickly swallowed something then took a 
fighting stance. When the shot was fired 
the incident stopped. There were no in- 
juries. 

C Section 

At five minutes past noon, also on Dec. 
22, six shots were fired to break up an 
altercation between two inmates on the C 
Section yard. 

Two warning shots were fired with 
negative results. Four rounds of birdshot 
were then skip-fired into the combatants 
which finally controlled the incident. 
Both men were taken to the prison hos- 
pital for treatment to varying numbers of 
birdshot wounds, then were released to 
regular housing. 

One uninvolved inmate also received 
minor birdshot wounds and was treated 
and released. The reason for the assault 
was reported as personal. 

North Block 

A warning shot was fired in north block 
at 1 p.m. on Dec. 23, to stop a prisoner 
from striking an officer. 

When the gunrail officer saw the at- 
tempted assault he fired one warning 
shot which controlled the incident. The 
prisoner was then placed in a holding cell 
with no other problems. There were no 
injuries. 

Escape Plans 
Fail Again 

An escape attempt by two Close B pris- 
oners proved unsuccessful on the night of 
Dec. 23. 

The two cons attempted their escape 
from the kitchen yard at around 6 p.m., 
but were apprehended without incident 
by custodial staff. 

No injuries to staff or cons was re- 
ported. 

An emergency count was conducted 
throughout the institution and cleared at 
8:06 p.m. The two cons were transferred 
to ad. seg. 


I’ve been jammed by irate convicts 
to get on the “inept” kitchen staff 
about the continuous problems in our 
chowhall, especially the food. I’ve 
been jammed by frustrated kitchen 
staff to get on the “irresponsible” 
cons about their behavior in the 
chowhall. 

C’mon, people, gimmee a break! 
It’s not my job to get on anybody’s 
case. 

This newspaper, like all newspa- 
pers, acts primarily as a medium. In 
addressing the chowhall problems, 
or any problem within these walls, 
the paper may assume the role of in- 
stigator, but the paper itself cannot 
magically force changes to take 
place, no matter how necessary. 

The power, or clout, of the “S.Q. 
News” is extremely limited. Of 
course it is; we wear blue, just like 
you. The best we can do to bring 
about constructive changes is to ad- 
dress the issue publicly, bringing it to 
the surface for all to see, then suggest 
some reasonable solutions. 

In the past, the Bastille column has 
been a vehicle for raising certain 
controversial issues in an effort to 
spark some positive reaction. The 
Bastille column will continue to do 
this, and will from time to time voice 
possible solutions to the sorted prob- 
lems here. But it is up to all of us 
convicts, as a body and as individu- 
als, to work for constructive changes 
through the MAC, La Mexcla, Sate, 
and other groups of concerned cons 
active at this place and time. 

If we continue to sit on our butts 
and just bitch all the time, then 
nothing will ever change for the bet- 
ter. 


Anytime that any con has a rea- 
sonable grievance and believes that 
it may be possible to correct the situ- 
ation, the “News” wants to hear 
about it. Write a letter to the editor, 
sign your name, and if it’s a valid 
bitch, the “News” will do what it can 
to bring the problem out into the open 
so that we ( the Esque populous ) may 
confront the situation. We will stay on 
top of the issue until we spark some 
sort of reaction conducive to a posi- 
tive change. That is the very best we 
can do in making this pit a little more 
habitable. 

The “News” hasn’t hit on the 
chowhall in quite a while and Lord 
knows it’s time. Even worse than the 
mainline feeding problems is the 
feeding problems of the lockup units. 
As bad as we have it, those doing pro- 
grams in Esque’s various slammers 
are really getting the shaft when it 
comes to meals. 

So your local rag is now in the midst 
of attempting to get over, around, or 
through the administrative red tape, 
to find out really what is happening in 
the kitchen — and how we might bet- 
ter the situation. 

Carl Eaker, a concerned resident 
who is no better or worse than you 
and I, is leading the ’82 battle to clean 
up the messhall. Give him a chance; 
he just started. With the information 
that Carl is contributing to our re- 
porters, I firmly believe that we 
could start seeing and tasting a bet- 
ter difference. 

But he cannot do it alone. Every 
single one of us is going to have to do 
his part so that we can rely as little as 
possible on the man in green. 
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EXECUTIVE BODY OF LA MEXCLA bottom, I to r) M. Valdivia, cochairman; J. Morris, 
chairman; V. Clemente, treasurer; L. Lechuga, secretary; (top, I to r) A. Marcelo, east 
block, yardside, representative; M. Mendoza, committee chairman; A. Tovar, sergrant at 
arms; R. Garcia, programs chairman; W. Navarro, west block representative. Not shown: 
R. Sena, educational chairman; M. Martinez, east block, bayside, representative; J. 

Duran, employees' chairman; F. Satas, cosecretary. 


La Mexda Rebuilds; 
Needs Cons' Input 

La Mexcla is a group of men within the 
walls of Quilmas, although it is hoping to 
expand to the outside for support. 

The function of La Mexcla is to help out 
La Raza, whether incarcerated or tor- 
cido. Its main purpose is to get some type 
of educational program, although it won’t 
be limited to that. 

La Mexcla also hopes to enhance its 
entertainment with more historical 
highlights since most of us don’t know 
much about out own heritage. "We’re a 
proud people." explains Chairman J. 
Morris. "That could be good or it could be 
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bad. I’ll explain. This is a culture group, 
but we have to be willing to learn from 
anyone. Someone always knows some- 
thing that you didn't, and we have to be 
ready to except knowledge. 

Most important, we as Mexicano's 
must get positive thoughts (schooling), 
into our heads. If you see someone doing 
something without class don't downgrade 
him, educate him. You didn’t always 
know what you know now. Someone told 
you and you can bet, before you knew, 
someone called you tonto. 

So let’s get together — and to start let’s 
get La Mexcla some suggestions. Call 445 
or contact the group through U-Save-’Em 
at the prerelease building. 

Bread and Roses 
Seeks Suggestions 
From SQ Cons 

Mimi Farina, founder and coordinator 
of Bread and Roses, is seeking prisoners 
suggestions and opinions concerning the 
type of shows and performers that San 
Quentin convicts would like to see. She is 
now in the process of formulating a show 
featuring top-name entertainers to make 
up for the cancellation of this year’s New 
Year show. 

Any SQ con wishing to express himself 
on this matter, or feels that he has an 
appropriate suggestion, please send your 
idea to Bread and Roses, 78 Throckmor- 
ton, Mill Valley, CA 94941. 


D Section Con 
Takes Own Life 

Joseph Mathews, a-24-year old lifer 
from L.A. county, was found dead — 
hanging from a homemade noose in the 
back of his D Section cell on the morning 
of Dec. 20, reported Mike Madding, 
Prison Information Officer. 

His lifeless body was discovered at 8: 10 
a.m., the victim of an apparent suicide. 
He was taken to the prison hospital where 
he was examined by a nurse. It was de- 
termined by the nurse that Mathews was 
void of all vital signs. Mathews was pro- 
nounced dead by the M.O.D. at 9 : 20 a.m. 

According to information released by 
the warden’s office, Mathews was serv- 
ing life without possibility of parole for 
two counts of first-degree murder, one 
count of attempted murder, and one 
count of arson. 

SQ Art Show 

With an outpouring of good quality in- 
mate artwork, SQ Artist Facilitator Jim 
Stafford has decided that he will attempt 
to reinstitute the San Quentin Art Show. 

Stafford said that he came to this deci- 
sion after discussing the possibility with 
numerous cons and staff. He then took a 
proposal to Warden Pulley, who gave the 
go ahead for the idea. 

“San Quentin hasn’t held its ‘annual’ 
art show in several years,’’ commented 
Stafford, "because of the lack of quality 
artwork. 

“What I am looking for are artists in 
any medium, whether it be jewelry, 
leatherwork, fingerpainting, etc. In 
order to get this project off the ground, I 
need response from convicts as soon as 
possible.” 

Stafford can be contacted by U Save 
’Em at the hobbyshop, or at phone ext. 
397. 

— WANTED — | 

"SQ News ” 

• REPORTERS j 

$24 Pay Number 

If you can write coherently and want . 

, the experience of having your work pub- 

* lished, this is the job for you. 

You will be helped and assisted by an 
I outside professional journalist. 

If interested, contact Mr. Stocker, ext. 

I 304, for an interview. Close B's will be I 
| considered. 

I 
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Goodtime Changes. . . 

Continued from page 

rections officials in Texas and other 
states, said Newland, the Assembly 
Criminal Justice Committee discussed 
the possibility of granting workers ad- 
ditional 60-days-per-year time cuts based 
on a proposed six-hour workday. 

Also discussed, he said, was the possi- 
bility of abandoning the present system, 
which, subject to adverse behavior, au- 
tomatically grants limited time cuts at 
the prisoner’s initial reception. This 
would be in favor of a system whereby a 
prisoner would have to earn the time re- 
duction. 

But Newland stressed that the legisla- 
tive committee is exploring all pos- 
sibilities and seems open to input. It is a 
matter, he said, that both Democrats and 
Republicans are concerned about. 

The most popular idea to come up at the 
meeting seemed to be a “one-for-one” 
plan, whereby each day of good behavior 
and work participation would earn a 
prisoner a day off his sentence. 

Another suggestion was to return to the 
additional use of “copper time,” which 
would reward outstanding workers. 

Regarding the present system, it was 
brought to Newland’ s attention that the 
Board of Prison Terms does not calculate 
goodtime or worktime credits for lifers in 
the same way as is granted to non-lifer 
DSL prisoners. 

Where DSL prisoners are eligible for a 
one-third reduction of their sentences, 
the board is allowing life-term prisoners 
what amounts to only one-fourth. 


MAC Food Sales 

The MAC office has been receiving re- 
quests for another food sale around the 
first of the year. The MAC would like to 
receive suggestions from SQ cons re- 
garding the next food sale. This includes 
AC, north block, A Section, B Section, C 
Section, D Section, ad seg, and the ranch. 

Every man in San Quentin is eligible to 
participate. 

The suggestions that are submitted 
should be reasonable. Send your sugges- 
tion to the MAC office via institutional 
mail, or drop it off in person. 

The MAC extends its thanks and ap- 
preciation for the population’s support in 
making the food sales as successful as 
they have been. 

AC Wall Will 
Receive Mural 

The mural being planned for the large 
wall opposite the library needs more 
people to help with the drawing and 
painting. 

Art instructor, Lynnelle, said the 
theme and composition have been de- 
cided. At this time, the mural group is in 
the process of drawing up the sketch for 
approval. 

When approved, the mural will then be 
ready to be painted. 

“It’s an interesting project and we can 
use some more men in it,” said Lynnelle. 

The group meets on Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays and Thursdays from 1 to 3:30 
p.m. in the art room. If interested, send 
name, number and job assignment to 
Lynnelle at the education office. 


Opening Available in 
Chino Diving School 

The education department has an- 
nounced that they will be interviewing 
convicts, beginning at 8 a.m. on Jan. 20, 
for placement into the Vocational Diving 
School at Chino ( CIM ) . 

To qualify for this interview, convicts 
must meet the following criteria : 1 ) must 
be eligible for minimum A or B custody 
plus qualify for ORWD (off reservation 
work detail) ; 2) can’t be over 30 years of 
age; 3) can’t have a history of narcotic 
addiction. 

Any convict who meets this criteria and 
would like to secure a good future as an 
accredited deep sea diver, contact Mr. 
Bradford at the education department. 
An appointment for an interview will be 
made. 

Pastry Sale 
Ends Jan. 20 

Pastries can now be ordered for the 
Feb. 20 bean pie sale. Mainline prisoners 
can place their orders through the Al- 
Islamic office or its representatives. Men 
housed in lockup units will be allowed to 
participate. 

The deadline for placing orders is Jan. 
20. Delivery will be made on Feb. 20. 

Weightlifting 

Contest 

JANUARY 31 

Sign up at the gym 
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Convicts print the inside stuff 



An almost free press 
works in San Quentin 



Jimmy Price — Special to the Mercury and News 


Adviser Joan Lisetor helps inmates Bart Chandler and EZ Williams 
with layout of the San Quentin News, before Williams, top, readies an 
edition of the award-winning publication for its press run. 


By Michael McCabe 

Staff Writer 

SAN QUENTIN 

W ANTED: reporters for an award-win- 
ning newspaper. Long hours, lousy pay 
($24 a month). Requirements: ability to 
write coherently and be a prisoner in the California 
State Prison at San Quentin. 

That is the gist of an advertisement appearing in 
the current issue of the San Quentin News, a weekly 
paper printed entirely within the prison’s walls for 
its 3,000 inmates. The paper doesn’t have any full- 
time reporters; it needs three or four. The staff 
consists of EZ Williams, the 23-year-old editor, (and 
part-time reporter) and Jimmy Price, the 36-year- 
old photographer and “retired” editor. 

Williams, formerly of San Diego, is serving a life 
sentence for first-degree murder. Price, formerly 
of San Jose, has been in San Quentin for two years 
for armed robbery. He expects to be released in 
June. Their four-page tabloid recently was judged . 
the best printed prison newspaper out of 25 entries 
submitted to the 1981 American Penal Press Con- 
test, sponsored by Southern Illinois University’s 
School of Journalism. 

Williams and Price joined the staff because they 
like to write, and because they like “the discipline” 
of putting out a newspaper every week. But during 
the past year or so, there has not been much 
interest among the rest of the prison population in 
working for the paper. 

Persistence, however, is beginning to pay off, 
Price said. This week, to their amazement, they had 
six responses — one from a man in death row — to 
their want ad, a turnaround in interest Price and 
Williams believe can only be explained by the 
paper’s growing credibility. 

“It’s always been a tough job to stay with, be- 
cause you burn out fast,” said Price, who was editor 
for only six months. “It involves a lot of stress. 
You’re walking a tightrope between the prisoners 
and the administration. On the one hand, you can’t 
antagonize the administration by writing news they 
feel is inflammatory. On the other hand, you don’t 
want to get the inmates mad. You could get your- 


self killed, or at the very least, your life could be 
made very uncomfortable.” 

Another reason the paper has had trouble getting 
and keeping staff members, Price said, is that the 
prison population has undergone a tremendous 
turnover in the past year, largely because it has 
been designated a “category 4” institution, the cate- 
gory with the most difficult prisoners, or those with 
the longest terms, or both. 

This means many prisoners have been trans- 
ferred out to less secure prisons, and others have 
been transferred in. San Quentin’s population has 
become, generally speaking, newer and more dan- 


gerous. Not only does that make it difficult to find 
new reporters who trust the paper, it also is diffi- 
cult to know who your readers are, Price said. 
Despite these problems, the paper has managed 
somehow to put out a superior product. 

The paper won first place in the contest because 
it was “very newsy,” and the makeup and writing 
were very good, said the contest’s director, Manion 
Rice, professor of journalism at Southern Illinois 
University. 

“And unlike a lot of other prison newspapers, the 
Continued on Page 3C 




The freedom of the press, in a way 


Continued, from Page 1C 

San Quentin News meets weekly deadlines, and 
prints a lot of news about problems within the 
prison,” Rice said. “Most prison papers aren’t per- 
mitted to do that. The paper looked like nobody was 
telling them what to print, although, of course, it’s 
difficult to know what they left out because of 
orders from the warden or elsewhere.” 

Like other newspapers, the San Quentin News 
picks up reports from newspapers around the state 
and prints letters to the editor. It also gives reports 
on the latest changes in the educational program 
and prison rules and court rulings. Each issue 
usually contains several photographs showing pris- 
on life, such as shots of prison football games or 
music concerts. 

There also is occasional humor, sometimes unin- 
tentional, as in notices of the weekend movie (re- 
cent examples: “Bustin’ Loose,” “Escape from Al- 
catraz” and “Take This Job and Shove It”). 

Cartoons by inmates appear periodically. One 
being planned for the next issue shows a prisoner 
hanging by his thumbs on a cell wall. The prisoner 
says, “The next time we print an editorial about the 
warden, remind me to tone it down a bit.” 

The current issue leads off with a log of assaults 
and disruptions in the prison for the week of Dec. 
21-25. The log, based on reports from the warden’s 
office, gives details of stabbings, fights and warning 
shots fired by guards to end fights. Inside is a story 
about a prisoner who committed suicide by hanging 
himself in his cell. The story noted that the prisoner 
was serving a life sentence, without the possibility 
of parole, for two counts of first-degree murder, 
attempted murder and arson. 

In Williams’ column, “Bastille by the Bay,” he 
discusses complaints about the prison food: “I’ve 
been jammed by irate convicts to get on the ‘inept’ 
kitchen staff about the continuous problems in our 
chow hall, especially the food . . . C’mon, people, 
gimmee a break! It’s not my job to get on anybody’s 
case . . The power, or clout, of the “S.Q. News” is 
eitremely limited. Of course it is; we wear blue, 
just like you. The best we can do to bring about 
constructive changes is to address the issue public- 
ly, bringing it to the surface for all to see, then 
suggest some reasonable solutions.” 

“We more or less have an idea what we can get 
away with, and what we can’t,” said Price, as he 
inlled a cigarette in the prison newspaper office. 
“We usually know whether we are going to have a 
problem with censorship, so we don’t run into that 
much trouble with the administration. It’s more 
difficult with the prisoners. It’s kind of taboo to 
criticize prisoners. If you do, you run into the 
charge that you’re just a mouthpiece for the admin- 
istration. We always have to be very careful to be 
as objective as possible. That’s our greatest chal- 
lenge.” 

The paper’s managing editor is not an inmate. He 
is Mike Madding, the prison’s information officer 
and censor. 

“I read everything they write,” Madding said. 
“Basically I won’t let them tell lies. I think together 


we have strived for objectivity, and it’s something 
I’m proud of. Certainly, there’s censorship. There 
has to be for the safety and security of the prison. If 
I read something that I think will imperil the 
management of the prison, I won’t let it go. That 
doesn’t mean I will necessarily censor the idea, 
there are other ways to get around it. But, if they 
print calls for escapes, or violence, or hunger 
strikes, it won’t go. 

“The paper serves a real function in that it 
communicates to the inmates, it lets the guys know 
what’s going on by giving both sides of issues. We 
want the inmates to know what is going on, what is 
being planned, because it makes life easier for us, 
and for them. They have feelings, too.” 

Williams and Price gather part of the news about 
prison life from walks through the compound, and 
from letters to the editor. Not surprisingly, they 
receive a lot of complaints about prison conditions. 
Some are well-founded. Others need investigating. 
Example: An inmate alleges that his cell block gets 
only stale cupcakes. 

The News is one of the few prison papers in the 
country fortunate enough to have the services of an 
outside professional adviser, in this case, Joan Lise- 
tor, a former newspaper reporter and journalism 
instructor who volunteers her time. 

Lisetor, a student at San Francisco State, has a 
grant proposal to develop criteria for what can and 
cannot be printed in the state’s prison newspapers. 
And she wants to see every prison paper with an 
outside adviser. She hopes to get funding from 
various foundations in the state. 

“Unlike other newspapers, a prison paper can 
serve to defuse tensions,” she said. “Writing about a 
controversial issue is less likely to incite problems 
than ignoring the issue. Pressure within the institu- 
tion is reduced when the inmates know what is 
going on.” 

The paper is distributed free to the prison popu- 
lation every Friday. Members of inmates’ families 
may subscribe for $1 a year, while others’ subscrip- 
tions are $2 a year. The circulation is 7,500. Be- 
cause the circulation manager was recently trans- 
ferred to another prison, Williams and Price hand- 
deliver the papers to each cell block. 

Being a reporter, or editor, does have its advan- 
tages, Williams and Price point out. While $24 a 
month ($31 for editor) is not a lot of money, it is 
considered fairly good for prison wages. And staff 
members are given a “juice card,” or clout card, 
which, in theory at least, gives them access to just 
about any place on the prison grounds, excluding 
prisoners in lock-up situations, or the warden, R.L. 
Pulley. Williams and Price must go through Mad- 
ding to get to the warden. 

Price readily concedes the “juice card” could 
tempt some adventuresome prison reporters to 
abuse it “We want to be careful who we hire,” he 
said with a smile. 
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Sate Sponsors Annual 
Kwanzaa Celebration 



By Wasseneh Taddesse 

Kwanzaa — a time for the 
gathering of New Afrikans’ 
celebration of themselves and 
their achievements, and re- 
dedication to greater achieve- 
ments and fuller more mean- 
ingful lives in the future. 

The long-awaited Kwanzaa 
holiday festival was held on 
Dec. 19, in the north dining hall 
with a greatly coordinated 
performance that left all the 
audience fully excited, despite 
the chilly and rainy weather 
which made things otherwise a 
little inconvenient for both the 
guests and mainline popula- 
tion. 

The SATE organization 
members and sponsors, as well 
as outside supporters, made a 
major success with the general 
arrangement and presentation 
of this memorable event for 
San Quentin’s New Afrikan 
population. 

The Blazed were the eye- 
openers that brought inspira- 
tion and warm vibrations to 
shake the chills off with their 
original tunes, “Whip it,’’ 
“Imaginary Lady,” and 
“Searchin’.” 

Then came the vice 
president, Stoneham Awali, to 


A Max B prisoner was fatally 
stabbed on the morning of Jan. 
22 on the first tier of north block 
in an attack that was witnessed 
by prison guards who fired 
warning shots to try to quell the 
incident. 

Mike Madding, prison in- 



J. D. MAESTAS 


formation officer, verified that 
James D. Maestas, 33, died at 
Marin General Hospital about 


address the ceremonial events 
and deliver a special message 
from SATE to the brothers who 
are new in SQ and not aware of 
SATE’s existence. He gave the 
organizational update, stating 
that SATE was established in 
1967 by and for New Afrikan 
prisoners to meet the educa- 
tional needs and awareness of 
history through reeducation. 

He gave emphasis on the ex- 
pression “New Afrikan” as a 
term to distinguish one’s being 


six hours later after undergo- 
ing emergency surgery for two 
deep stab wounds in the abdo- 
men by an eight-inch, prison- 
made knife. 

Maestas was doing a four- 
year stint for attempted rob- 
bery in Los Angeles and was 
scheduled to be released next 
December. 

Madding stated that two 
gunrail officers spotted the 
attack and fired three warning 
shots, but Maestas had already 
been fatally hit. 

The assailant was treated for 
a lacerated left hand at the 
prison hospital, then placed in 
ad seg. 

He will be referred to the DA 
for possible prosecution on a 
murder charge, stated Mad- 
ding. 

A staff report of the incident 
indicates the assault was not 
racial but may have been gang 
related. 


transformed to his African 
culture, and this Kwanzaa 
event being honored for this 
recognition and celebration of 
spiritual/cultural conscious- 
ness. There was a tremendous 
approval from the audience 
through a long applause and 
cheers. 

Then appeared the inspiring 
Hamed Express from the bay 
area. Naazim Hamed, founder 
and master of the keyboard, 
expressed his honor for the 
privilege of coming to SQ to 
perform a show. It was well re- 
ceived when he and Ms. Helen 
Pipkins performed a tune, “Do 
We Give Our Life in Vain?” a 
song tribute to black leaders 
who gave their life away for the 
sake of freedom, and a tune by 
Donny Hathaway, “Someday 
We’ll All Be Free.” 

The vice president then set 
the stage for Brother Copeland 
to address New Afrikan poems, 
“Black Mother” and “Black- 
ness,” which stimulated the 
crowd’s soul with sensational 
spirits. Then came a contribu- 
tion by a gifted Brother 
Jackson who addressed a 
poem, “Mighty Dollar Bill” by 
Gil Scott Harris. 

Moving on, the show entered 
the stage for dynamite per- 
formance by the New Afrikan 
cultural entertainers, An- 
cestral Wisdom. Brother Hol- 
land Herman, director of this 
outstanding cultural group, 
reached out to touch the ©ouls 
with his rich poems, “Would 
You Be a Silent Poet,” followed 
by “Hollywood the No. 1 Actor 
in U.S.,” and “Look at the 
Motherland’s Offspring.” Ap- 
pearing with the master of 
poets was his wife, a very in- 
spiring sister, Phavia Lloyed, 
generating a cultural con- 
scious and had the crowd join 
her with a Nigerian ceremonial 
song expressing a message, 
“What Ever Goes up Must 
Come Down.” Then came a 
dramatic modern dance by a 
beautiful African sister per- 
forming to a theme of flute and 
poem that captivated the audi- 
ence. 

The scene changed to a very 
impressive skit performance 
by members of SATE 
dramatizing the present day 
destructive street life in which 
the main characters played the 
roles of the pimp, player, hus- 
tler, dope dealer and junkie, 
who abuse their brothers and 

Continued on page 4 



WAJUMBE DANCERS 

Fatal Stabbing 

North Block Convict 
D. O. A. cat Marin Gen. 


Court Upends Part 
Of Death Penalty 

SAN FRANCISCO ( AP ) — The death sentences of 85 men 
awaiting execution at San Quentin may be reversed under 
a state Supreme Court ruling overturning part of the 1978 
Briggs initiative, said Justice Frank Richardson, and the 
attorney general says he will appeal . 


On Jan. 25, the court voted 6-1 
to reverse the death penalty of 
Marcelino Ramos, one of those 
sentenced to death since the 
Briggs initiative was approved 
by 72 percent of the state’s vot- 
ers in 1978. 

Recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions “mandate our hold- 
ing unconstitutional on due 
process grounds the portion of 
the 1978 statute which requires 
a penalty phase jury to be in- 
structed regarding the gover- 
nor’s power to commute a 
sentence to life imprisonment 
without possibility of parole,” 
said the 72-page opinion writ- 
ten by retired Associated Jus- 
tice Mathew Tobriner. 

The court said the law im- 
properly focuses a jury’s at- 
tention on the governor’s pow- 
ers instead of the defendant’s 
character and record, leaving 
jurors with the mistaken belief 
“that the only way to keep the 
defendant off the streets is to 
condemn him to death . ’ ’ 

Richardson warned that the 
decision would require re- 
versing every death sentence 
imposed since the law took ef- 
fect, assuming trial courts 
obeyed the law. 

“Only if a constitutional de- 
fect is clearly and unmistaka- 
bly apparent should we require 
such a colossal re-expenditure 
of judicial resources. No such 
defect is apparent, ’ ’ he said . 

But Tobriner argued, “A 
human life cannot be balanced 
against the costs to the state of 
conducting a fair trial . ” 

Attorney General George 
Deukmejian branded the deci- 
sion “outrageous” and said he 
would appeal it to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

Information that the gover- 


nor may commute a life- 
without-parole sentence is an 
important fact which the jury 
should have to consider,” he 
said. 

He accused the court major- 
ity of “thwarting the will of the 
people” with a ruling “which 
will keep jurors from hearing 
what is the law.” 

But San Francisco attorney 
Alan Caplan, who represented 
Ramos, was ecstatic. “I think 
as far as it went on the Briggs 
initiative, it was accurate,” he 
said. 

The Briggs initiative, au- 
thored by former state Sen. 
John Briggs, R-Fullerton, ex- 
panded the state’s death pen- 
alty law with more than a dozen 
“special circumstances” 
under which a convict could be 
executed. 

Those included slayings for 
financial gain, poisoning, mur- 
der of an elected official and 
multiple murder. 

The court said the Ramos 
case was its first chance to 
consider a death sentence 
under the Briggs law, which it 
said differed from the 1977 
death penalty law which four 
members of the court had up- 
held in 1980. 

The court said that in 1964 it 
had rejected a jury instruction 
in which a judge had warned 
jurors that a sentence could be 
commuted or the defendant 
paroled. 

“The effect of the Briggs in- 
struction may be to lead the 
jury to base its life-or-death 
decision at least in part on a 
speculative prediction of pos- 
sible future gubernatorial ac- 
tion, rather than on the defen- 
dant’s crime, his character and 
his record,” the court said. 


Same 01’ Story 

Medi-Cal and prison over- 
population are two important 
problems the California 
Legislature and Gov. Edmund 
G. Brown Jr. face during 1982. 
Recently, Assembly Speaker 
Willie Brown called Medi-Cal a 
“horrendous problem” and 
said the state should turn much 
of it over to county hospitals 
and let private insurance com- 
panies handle a large part of 
the financial burden. And 
Legislative Analyst William 
Hamm noted Gov. Brown’s 
proposed budget has insuffi- 
cent money set aside for the 
expected prisoner increase. 
The governor, Hamm said, is 
relying on passage of a prison 
construction bond issue at the 
June election. 

Mormon Services 

Mormon services are now 
being held on Saturdays at the 
Garden Chapel from 9 to 11 
a.m. 

Dr. Darrell Smith, an eye 
specialist at the prison hospi- 
tal, will be conducting the 
services. He has been involved 
with the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints in several 
aspects throughout his life, in- 
cluding several years of 
ministry service. 

All cons are invited to attend 
these services. Whoever does 
attend is reminded to first pick 
up a pass from their block ser- 
geant. 


MTAs to Dispense 
Incidental Meds 

Due to an increasing number 
of such requests, hospital staff 
have asked the News to advise 
the population that incidental 
medications (aspirin, cold 
pills, band aids, ointments, 
etc.) will no longer be dis- 
pensed from the hospital door. 

Instead, they advise, prison- 
ers should contact their unit 
MTAs for such supplies. The 
MTAs make their rounds dur- 
ing the early mornings in each 
housing unit. 

Prisoners having problems 
with their medication should 
put an “MTA” sign in their 
bars with a note explaining the 
problem. 

Those needing to go on sick 
call must sign up with the MTA 
when he makes his rounds. For 
emergencies, call ext. 404 or 
405. 


—WEEKEND MOVIE— 


“An American 
Werewolf 
In London** 

While wandering through the moors of 
Northern England, two Americans are at- 
tacked by a werewolf. One dies, more or 
less, and the other must face a fate worse 
than death with every full moon. This film 
mixes humor with some very unexpected 
shocks. Stars David Naughton and Jenny 
Agutter. Rated R. 


USPS 480-700 
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TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATON PROGRAM inside and outside supporters gather at celebration Dec. 21. 



Dear Editor: 

It seems that our favorite “picking- 
post,” the Men’s Advisory Council of 
San Quentin, has taken upon themselves 
what we may call a low profile. I find 
that the casual conversation on the yard 
doesn’t center around complaining or 
slandering the MAC like it affectionally 
did at one time. I reckon we can see this 
as good and bad. 

The MAC’S low profile is good, be- 
cause maybe they have come to the hon- 
est understanding that the average con 
who cares about his surroundings and 
how they affect him, doesn’t give a pile 
of road apples about the MAC. 

Now, there is also the chance that the 
MAC has finally faced reality and ac- 
cepted the fact that their organization is 
far too limited to take on the task as a 
sponsor for the inmate body. Could this 
be the answer for their low profile? 

I guess if we were all idiots like a 
chosen few, then we’d believe such an 
intelligent decision on the MAC’S behalf. 

Now for the kicker, the MAC’S low 
profile is bad, because a pain in your ass 
doesn’t go away by sitting on it! Now 
that the MAC is quiet in SQ that doesn’t 
mean that their limitations are any 
better. In the past they have done ques- 
tionable acts of loyalty to staff, such as 
the recent “Big George” episode, and 
I’m sure that we all could pitch our two 
cents in and find that there are countless 
episodes that are in question. 

But that is not my reason for writing. 
The MAC as a unit, not on any personal 
level, is entirely unsuited to perform as 
the sponsor for the inmate body. How 
can it be that the MAC cannot meet the 
staff on an equal level? There are no 
grounds that we as cons can stand equal 
with the administration. There are very 
simple lines drawn ! We wear blue and 
they wear a badge, period. 

Now, we can fool ourselves and be- 
lieve that we can be represented by 
ourselves, the inmates, but who’s the 
foolish idiot that would believe such a 
thing? It’s sourly sweet to know that we 
are allowed to have an MAC, but open 
your eyes! It’s the big payoff! 

We are allowed to have an MAC here 
in SQ, so to keep professional represen- 
tation out! That’s truth in a nutshell. 
Anyone who doubts it is of the wrong 
frame of mind. 

I’m a lifer and I want my surround- 
ings to benefit me in every way possible, 
and I’m not benefited by the represen- 


tation of an inmate council. I need 
someone who can’t be controlled by 
staff. I need someone who can’t be ma- 
nipulated as a convict by the staff! Can 
blue argue with green in SQ and come 
out the winner when they stand up for 
what is right? Hell no! So what’s going 
on? 

Do I have the solution? Maybe not in 
one short-order step, but I know where 
to begin ! Disband the Men’s Advisory ! I 
feel that the MAC should willfully dis- 
band in order to make way for what we 
need. We need professional representa- 
tion and we can get it through the Pris- 
oner’s Union. 

There’s our answer. So what the hell 
are we going to do? I’m not only asking 
my fellow convicts, but I’m asking you, 
MAC. You gave us nice things like the 
lower yard canteen and various other 
projects, but when things get rough you 
can’t hold your own against the ad- 
ministration. Don’t take the payoff by 
believing you’re making progress, be- 
cause that’s exactly what you’re sup- 
posed to think. 

If the inmate body is to be helped, then 
let’s do it right. That’s the key, isn’t it? 
Help? Then let’s not lose that funda- 
mental basic. I surely hope that this is 
printed, but we all know how the truth is 
treated in San Quentin ! 

— M. A. “Reb” Danley B-97207 


Dear Editor: 

The staff of “The Menard Time” 
would like to extend its congratulations 
to you and your staff for you accom- 
plishment in the American Penal Press 
Contest. 

Serious efforts to advance the cause 
and stature of prison journalism are al- 
ways needed. It is obvious that your 
contributions speak for themselves. 

May we also extend our best wishes 
for your continued success. 

Sincerely yours, 

- James Sympson, 
Vocational Instructor 

Robert Rudnicki, 

Editor, The Menard Time 

Editor’s Note — The Menard Time 
has, itself, been a top award-winner 
over the years, and our congratulations 
are also due the staff of that publication. 


Dear Editor: 

Having worked for the Personal Ex- 
pansion Program (PEP) here as an 
intern last cycle, I will now be leaving 
the program and wish to address this 
letter to the men I met and worked with. 

Unfortunately, there wasn’t an op- 
portunity to say good-bye and thank you 
to all who I had the pleasure to meet and 
work with. 

I want to take a moment of your time 
to thank all of you who participated in 
groups, as well as in individual work. 
Your willingness to share so much of 
yourselves and your lives afforded me 
the opportunity to learn so very much. 

I’ve been at San Quentin for a year, 
and it was a special year, a year I 
wouldn’t trade for anything. I refer to it 
as my “Lesson in Life.” Thank you! 

I’d like to close with some words of 
wisdom which someone for whom I had 
much love and respect, shared with me, 
and that was, “Try and see the good in 
everybody, and be joyful!” 

It is my sincere wish that all your lives 
may prosper and flourish. 

Blessing and love, 

Vanna Freeburg 

Dear Editor: 

Recent severe winter weather has 
prompted the “warden” of the United 
States to declare several northern 
California counties disaster areas, in- 
cluding Marin. 

Although I haven’t suffered as much 
as others, I did in fact get really bum- 
kicked. My cell flooded and soaked my 
ones and twos. I dried ’em out, but now 
they resemble buffalo chips. 

How ’bout a low-interest, low-ridin’ 
loan? Are we in the car? The boat? 

—Ragsdale 1E114 

Editor’s Reply: 

I was off into Valiums last week. 
Exactly what flood are you referring to? 

Dear Editor: 

Has everyone noticed how much more 
tolerable the meals have been now that 
the administration is preparing for the 
annual ACA inspection? I find it dis- 
gustingly ironic that the supervisors 
(cops and freepeople) start doing their 
jobs every year at this time, then play 
derelict until the next ACA visit. 

It is kind of nice though, living in a 
semi-clean block and eating halfway 
decent food for a change. But I put it to 
the kitchen staff, feed me something 
(anything) edible two weeks after the 
ACA is finished inspecting. 

— Dale Clark 



WE RAN THE ABOVE PICTURE of the La Mexcla Executive Body in our last issue with an improper photo 
caption. The correct names are as follows: back row (L to R): Memo Calzada, membership; Antonio 
Tovar, sgt. at arms; Victor Clemente, treasurer; Jack Morris, chairman; Mike Martinez, east block 
bayside rep.; Ruben Sena, education; and Waldo Navarro, west block rep. Front row: Louis Lechuga, 
secretary; Moses Valdivia, cochairman; Ray Garcia, programs; Jimmy Duran, employment; Martin 
Mendoza, communications; and Arthur Marcelo, east block yardside rep. Not shown: Frank "Pancho" 
Salas, cosecretary. Our apologies to La Mexcla and the Mexican population for the error. 



By EZ Williams 


I’ve received at least eleventeen letters inquiring as to 
why the News hasn’t been published these past two weeks, 
so I will take this opportunity to respond. 

Unless suffering from acute myopia, it would be difficult 
not to notice the clean-up frenzy prevalent at the Bastille 
these days. Simply, it’s that time of year again. All Califor- 
nia prisons are preparing for an inspection which, if 
passed, will result in accreditation by the American Cor- 
rectional Association (ACA). Why we wallow in filth the 
remainder of the year is anyone’s guess, but it’s not my 
point. 

A preliminary inspection was held by SQ officials, in 
hopes of making all areas of the institution meet ACA 
standards. The printshop was not exempt from the pre- 
liminary inspection and, as a result, it failed to meet the 
standards of a correctional captain and the supervisor of 
correctional education programs. 

At least one of the printshop instructors argued that it 
would be impossible to continue their daily production load 
and clean the shop. The supervisor of correctional educa- 
tion programs responded by halting all production until the 
shop could pass his preliminary inspection. Thus, no “San 
Quentin News.” 

The primary function of the News is to keep the popula- 
tion informed. With the lack of communication as a result 
of the News being stifled, it became a confusing situation 
around here . More and more people began asking j ust what 
this ACA “nonsense” is all about, and an even greater 
number of cons wanted the News to report on two impor- 
tant court decisions recently handed down. 

In view of this, I armed myself with determination, an 
abundance of common sense, and a few significant facts, 
then marched up the hill to confront the supervisor of cor- 
rectional education programs. “Good morning,” I began 
as I walked into his office. “Perhaps you can enlighten me 
as to why it is necessary to shut down all 11 presses in the 
printshop — thereby denying our readers news of some 
rather significant developments.” The frown on his face 
indicated to me that my tact needed some polishing, and 
further, that I wasn’t going to receive the answers I sought. 

“It doesn’t make much sense to shut down the entire shop,” 
I continued. “Did you know that your decision means a 
$7,500 production loss per week?” 

Other baffling questions came to mind, but before I could 
mutter, “Furthermore,” I was told, “There’s the door 
Williams!” End of interview. 

I did a hasty retreat from his office with no news to pass 
on to my readers. It appeared that the printshop would 
remain shutdown until officials were satisfied with the 
condition of the shop. We are presently trying to prevent 
any further shut downs of the News, regardless of the rea- 
sons , but predicting success on that matter is impossible . 

Information that I have received indicates that in the 
history of San Quentin, there has never been so much ac- 
tivity over outside organizations conducting an inspection. 
The Marin County Grand Jury has toured the institution 
annually for decades. Preparation for this distinguished 
group previously warranted superficial sweeping and 
mopping, but not much more. 

Preparation for the ACA inspection, on the other hand, 
has resulted in thorough scrubbings, new paint jobs, new 
equipment, the installation of fire hoses — though some are 
unable to reach all the cells — and numerous attempts to 
make this 130-year-old institution look like the Hilton. 

Make no mistake about it, ACA accreditation means a 
hell of a lot — to someone. To whom is what we’re trying to 
determine. Subsequent questions directed to SQ adminis- 
trators shed no real light on the subject. Several cor- 
rectional officers who were asked about the benefits of 
ACA accreditation implied there would be some benefits 
for CDC employees, but none could name any benefits for 
the convict population. Still, it is the lowly C/O’s, who are 
“being threatened from above,” to make us cons do the 
cleaning up, yet still, we remain somewhat in the dark as to 
what the hell it’s all about. 

At least the News is back in production (knock on wood) 
and we will provide more information about this ACA 
“nonsense” as we receive it. Until again . . . 
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Law Column 

People vs. Artis 
124 Cal. App. 3d 777 


Summary 

A defendant who was charged with murder and other offenses 
and who pleaded guilty to second degree murder moved to with- 
draw his guilty plea at the time of sentencing. In support of his 
oral motion, defendant stated that he had agreed to the plea 
bargain in order to insure that a murder charge against his wife 
would be reduced to voluntary manslaughter. Defendant also 
contended that he had been under the influence of drugs when the 
plea was entered, although no jail medical records or other evi- 
dence was presented. Finding that defendant was not under the 
influence of any drug or narcotic that would impair his mental 
faculties to the extent that he could not properly enter a plea of 
guilty, and further finding that there was substantial evidence of 
guilt, the trial court denied the motion. Defendant was thereafter 
sentenced to a 2 1-year s-to-life sentence, but the trial court or- 
dered the total aggregate term to be a sentence of 18 years to life, 
in accordance with the plea bargain. (Superior Court of the City 
and County of San Francisco, No. 101405, Thomas J. Dandurand, 
Judge.) 

On direct appeal, the Court of Appeal modified the judgment by 
staying execution of the sentence enhancements in order to con- 
form the judgment to the plea bargain as agreed by counsel and 
intended by the court. On a petition for a writ of habeas corpus 
alleging incompetence of counsel for failure to conduct a reason- 
able investigation as to defendant’s mental competence at the 
time the guilty plea was entered, the Court of Appeal remanded 
the matter for a hearing as to whether defense counsel made a 
reasonable investigation of jail medical records and, if so, 
whether he made a reasonable choice not to present them or other 
evidence of the effect of medication on defendant’s mental condi- 
tion at the time at issue. As to the issues raised on direct appeal, 
the court held that the denial of defendant’s motion to withdraw 
his plea was not an abuse of discretion and that a defendant 
should be permitted to plead guilty, even though he is making a 
sacrifice for another person, provided that the trial court satisfies 
itself that it is being voluntarily entered, that defendant has not 
been subjected to unreasonable pressures, and that the interests 
of justice will be served. (Opinion by Anello, J. with White, P. J., 
and Barry-Deal, J., concurring. ) 

People vs. Barrick 
124 Cal. App. 3d 767 

Summary 

Defendant was convicted, after a jury trial, of theft and un- 
lawful driving or taking of a vehicle. Defendant did not testify at 
the trial following the trial court’s ruling that defendant, who had 
a prior conviction for auto theft, could be asked, for purposes of 
impeachment, whether he had ever been convicted of a felony 
involving theft. (Superior Court of Riverside County, No. CR- 
17606, Robert K. Garst, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed, holding that the trial court 
abused its discretion, under Evid. Code, § 352, and committed 
reversible error, in ruling that defendant’s prior conviction could 
be used for purposes of impeachment by asking him whether he 
had ever been convicted of a felony involving theft, in view of the 
near identity of the offenses charged and the prior and in view of 
the fact that defendant’s testimony could have been valuable, 
since the evidence against him was circumstantial and no other 
witness offered exculpatory evidence. Since the court could not 
determine what defendant’s testimony would have been had he 
testified, the error could not be deemed to be harmless. Opinion 
by Morris, J., with Tamura, J., concurring. (Separate dissenting 
opinion by Gardner, P. J. ) 

People vs. Cree 
123 Cal. App. 3d 1013 

Summary 

Upon an ameded information, filed after a mistrial, the 
trial court sentenced defendant to a term of 11 years and 8 
months. Pursuant to a plea bargain, defendant had 
pleaded guilty to two assaults with a deadly weapon (Pen. 
Code, §245, subd. (a)), voluntary manslaughter (Pen. 
Code, § 192, subd. 1), and robbery (Pen. Code, § 211), and 
admitted the firearm use allegation (Pen. Code, § 12022 5) 
accompanying the manslaughter and one of the assaults. 
As part of the plea bargacn, the district attorney recom- 
mended a maximum possible, sentence of eleven years and 
eight months, the eight months being attributable to the 
firearm use enhancement to the assault with a deadly 
weapon. (Superior Court of Orange County, No. C-44450 
William W. Thomson, Judge. ) 

The Court of Appeal modified the abstract of judgment to 
strike the eight-month use enhancement, thus reducing the 
total sentence to eleven years, and affirmed the judgment 
as so modified. The court held that defendant was not es- 
topped from asserting the impropriety of the imposition of 
the eight-month consecutive sentence for firearm use. The 
court further held that the People did not have the option of 
either permitting the judgment to stand with the sentence 
modified to 11 years or reinstating all counts in the 
amended information within 30 days after the appellate 
opinion became final. (Opinion by Wiener, J., with Col- 
ogne, Acting P. J. , and Work, J. , concurring. ) 


Editorial 

Marin Bar Right, 
Censuring Sumner 

Independent Journal 


We agree with the action of 
the Marin County Bar Asso- 
ciation as it voted to censure 
George Sumner, the former 
San Quentin Prison warden, for 
his installation of listening de- 
vices in prison conference 
rooms. 

The bar, referring to Sum- 
ner’s use of eavesdropping 
mechanisms in attorney- 
inmate rooms, called the ac- 
tion “totally reprehensible.” 
He did that in 1977, but the de- 
vices were not removed until 
last October after attorneys 
filed complaints in court. 

Sumner said the devices 
were installed to listen in on 
conversations between in- 
mates and non-attorneys, and 
prison officials echoed that by 
maintaining no confidential 
conversations were monitored. 
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Suit Implies Jailfood 
To Be Pain in the Buff 

An inmate in a Hampton, 
Va., jail has filed a suit saying 
he should be allowed to eat his 
meals standing up because he 
suffers from hemorrhoids. 

In his civil suit, James Gray, 
30, charges that guards have 
mistreated him by forcing him 
to sit down at meals. 

“All prisoners are required 
to eat sitting down,” said 
Hampton Sheriff J. Alvin Law. 
“Gray has no legitimate com- 
plaint” against the jail and its 
personnel, he said. 

A similar criminal suit by 
Gray already has been dis- 
missed. 

Gray also charges that Dep- 
uty Sheriff Michael DeCuypere 
assaulted him on Sept. 24. He 
was treated for minor scalp 
and foot injuries the same day. 

Staff Assaulted? 

Two Shots Fired 
In North Block 

Two warning shots were 
fired at approximately 1:45 
p.m. on Jan. 3 as the result of a 
convict assaulting an officer on 
the fifth tier of the AC side of 
north block, as indicated by a 
statement from the warden’s 
office. 

The shots occurred after the 
officer questioned the con 
about delaying a lockup. The 
convict reportedly bumped the 
officer in the chest twice with 
his shoulder, then raised his 
hand as if to strike the officer. 
At this point the officer at- 
tempted to restrain the con; 
the two shots were fired and the 
con was quickly restrained by 
responding staff. No weapons 
or in j uries were reported . 


But the devices were part of 
the prison administrative 
scheme for four years. Who 
would be so naive to believe 
that not a single attorney- 
inmate conversation was over- 
heard? That they were in- 
stalled in the first place makes 
it unlikely that no warning bells 
sounded. We’re sure they did, 
and that they were ignored. 

Sumner has since gone off to 
be warden at the Nevada state 
rison in Carson City. It is to be 
oped that he learned enough 
from his rueful experience at 
San Quentin to avoid such bug- 
ging in Nevada. 

It’s not a bright chapter in 
the annals of prison adminis- 
tration anywhere in the coun- 
try. It is one that doesn’t bear 
repeating. 

The Marin bar’s scrutiny of 
the situation at San Quentin 
was exact and proper. 

6 Shots Fired on AC Yard 

According to a press release 
by the warden’s office, six 
shots were fired to break up a 
physical altercation involving 
two cons on the AC exercise 
yard just before lunchtime 
Jan. 1. 

Two blank rounds were fired 
without results; subsequently 
four rounds of birdshot were 
skip fired toward the combat- 
ants. 

The victim of the assault re- 
ceived three stab wounds. He 
and his assailant, as well as a 
nonparticipant in the incident, 
were peppered with birdshot 
wounds. 

All three cons were treated at 
the prison hospital, the victim 
of the attack then being tran- 
ferred to Marin General Hos- 
pital for further treatment. 

Upon searching the area of 
the incident, an inmate- 
manufactured stabbing 
weapon was discovered. The 
reason for the altercation was 
not disclosed. 

‘Good Time’ Prisoner 
Gets New Sentence 

Morgan, Ga. (UPI) — John 
Rogers Stewart was doing 
what might be called good time 
at Calhoun County Cor- 
rectional Institution, but he 
and the warden finally went too 
far — to Florida , inf act . 

Stewart was serving seven 
years for drug running, but for 
a small consideration of $1,000, 
Warden W. R. Royal allowed 
him to: 

• Bring his mobile home into 
the prison and live in it. 

• Have his girl friend in, or, if 
he preferred, be chauffeured 
into town to see her. 

• Have his own, unlisted, 
telephone. 

• Have a color television set, 
complete with recorder and 
pornographic tapes. 

That went on for a year, but it 
all collapsed when Warden 
Royal took Stewart to the Gulf 
Coast on a fishing trip. Au- 
thorities caught up with them 
on the marina, and although 
Royal’s lawyer claimed at his 
trial Monday it was “just a 
fishing trip,” the state saw 
Stewart as a fugitive from 
prison and the warden as his 
abettor in escape. 

Superior Court Judge Wal- 
lace Cato sentenced Royal, 58, 
to five years in prison, plus a 
$10,000 fine. Stewart was given 
another five years and a $10,000 
fine. 
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— WANTED — 

"SQ News " 

REPORTERS 

$24 Pay Number 

• Learn a simpler and 
more effective way of 
writing. 

• Test and improve your 
writing by putting it in 
print. 

• Enjoy a clearer and 
more organized way of 
thinking. 

• Gain an understanding 
of the institution. 

• Increase your options in 
doing time. 

Close B Custodies May 
Apply 

If you can write cohe- 
rently, you can learn the 
discipline of journalism. 

Professional assistance 
is provided by an outside 
journalist. 

If interested, contact Mr. 
Stocker, ext. 304 for an 
interview. 

MAC Elections 
For Representatives 

The MAC, in accordance 
with it’s constitution, is now 
posting election notices for the 
election of representatives, 
which will be held during the 
last week of February 1982. 

“In order to resolve the 
problems that arise in the dif- 
ferent areas,” explained MAC 
President Butts, “it is neces- 
sary for representatives to be 
sincere and willing to work at 
the problem in a manner and 
with an attitude that will get 
positive results.” 

There will be sign-up sheets 
posted in the various work 
areas and housing units 
throughout the institution. If 
you are interested in becoming 
an MAC Representative, sign 
your name, number, work as- 
signment, and house number. 

You will be notified as to the 
exact day and time the elec- 
tions will be held. 


mmian/unger 



Wha» do yow want, Warden? I'm 
really busy! 


Movie List 
First Quarter, 
'82 

Feb. 6 — "An American 
Werewolf in London," R 
97 min. 

Feb. 13 — "Nice Dreams," R, 
88 min. 

Feb. 20 — "Southern Com- 
fort," R, 95 min'. 

Feb. 27 — "Body Heat," R, 118 
min. 

Mar. 6 — "Kill and Kill Again," 
PG, 100 min. 

Mar. 13 — "Heavy Metal," R, 
92 min. 

Mar. 20 — "So Fine," R, 100 
min. 

Mar. 27 — "Tattoo," R, 103 
min. 
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Quentin Boxers 
Beat Up Sailors 


ByEZ Williams 

Hundreds of SQ convicts 
braved the frigid winter 
weather and piled into the 
Skyline Gym to view an enter- 
taining display of boxing in- 
genuity, put on by the San 
Quentin boxing team, who 
played host to, and defeated, a 
well trained squad of Navy 
fighters on the morning of Jan. 
16. 

The fights got underway at 
about noontime. Each bout 
consisted of three 2-minute 
rounds, which were judged by 
Tom Jacobs, Bill Hurley, and 
referee Marty Sammon, all 
from the streets. 

Also enjoying the day’s 
sports event were members of 
The San Quentin Boxing Club, 
who will be on hand to give out 
the boxing awards at the next 
sports banquet. 

The first fight was at the 135 
lb. class and pitted a tough 
looking Jones from SQ, against 
Mitchell from the Navy. 

Both men came out swing- 
ing, but Jones caught Mitchell 
with an overhand left that sent 
the sorry sailor to the canvas 
early in the round. Following 
the mandatory eight-count, the 
hometown favorite was all over 


howled their appreciation. As 
round two began, both fighters 
remained aggressive, but it 
was the Navy fighter who ap- 
peared to land the majority of 
punches. 

By round three, both boxers 
looked tired, running on deter- 
mination, pride, and adren- 
aline. It was at this point that 
the well disciplined Navy 
fighter got the best of Timoko. 
The SQ boxer sunk his teeth 
into an awesome right-cross 
that put him down for an 
eight-count. He went after 
Jones again, but the seaman 
appeared to gather his strength 
from that of the diminishing 
Quentin boxer, and sent 
Timoko to the canvas again. 
TKO for Jones and the Navy at 
1:40 of round three. 

The third of these enthralling 
matches was at the 160 lb. class 
and featured San Quentin’s 
Barlow going against Martin 
from the Navy. 

Both battlers came out on the 
attack, but it was Martin who 
scored the most blows. From 
the beginning, Barlow found 
himself doing all the counter- 
punching and scoring with less 
and less frequency as the round 
progressed. Barlow chose not 



TRADING BLOWS, SQ FIGHTER sets up to put down with awesome left jab. 


Mitchell and put the Navy man 
down again with another left to 
the head. TKO for Jones and 
Esque at 1 : 35 of the first round. 

The second bout, at the 139 lb. 
class, was a little more evenly 
matched and featured Timoko 
of SQ taking on Jones of the 
USN. 

This was a close and exciting 
matchup from the first bell on. 
Both fighters came out tenta- 
tively, measuring each other, 
then began exchanging blows 
quite evenly. Both men scored 
with their punches and by the 
end of round one, both were a 
bloody mess. 

The bloodthirsty spectators 


to answer the bell for round 
two. TKO by default for Martin 
and the Navy. 

The fourth bout was a quick 
one. At the 140 lb. weight class, 
San Quentin’s Maxey gave 
some first-hand boxing in- 
struction to his Navy counter- 
part, Caples. 

Both men came out aggres- 
sive, but Caples received a sure 
dose of reality that came in the 
manner of a flurry of thunder- 
ous combinations thrown by 
Maxey, which left the Navy- 
man peering at the gym ceil- 
ing. The sailor’s next and final 
mistake was to get back up. 
Maxey tore into his opponent 




with a ferocious flurry of body 
shots that proved too devas- 
tating for the incapable Caples. 
TKO for Maxey and Esque at 41 
seconds of the first round. 

The fifth bout was held at the 
185 lb. class and pitted 
Moncrief of the Bastille against 
a formidable opponent, Clay, 
from the Navy. 

Both men answered the ini- 
tial bell with aggression, but it 
was Clay who assumed the of- 
fensive, scoring, while backing 
Moncrief into the corner. 
Moncrief scored equally with 
well-timed counterpunches 
and got out of the corner with a 
stunning overhand right. 
Round one looked even . 

Round two began with Clay 
once again assuming the roll of 
aggressor. But the undaunted 
SQ boxer continued to throw 
powerful body shots and coun- 
terpunches that scored, and 
with more power, than Clay’s 
initial punches. 

By round three, Moncrief 
was well in command of the 
fight. Though Clay still came 

'Victims 7 Rights’ 


AHH, THE THRILL OF VICTORY. 

after the burly con, Moncrief 
seemed to score at will. 

A unanimous decision was 
awarded to the Esque boxer, 
Moncrief. 

The sixth and final bout of the 
dual meet came at the 150 lb. 
weight class and featured 
Addorn from SQ taking on a 
calloused challenger, Cabillo 
of the Navy. 

Addorn took command early 
in the fight, but the seafarer 
was determined to give the con 
a worthy battle. Indeed he did. 
These bruisers slugged it out 
toe-to-toe in the center of the 
Qng, Addorn scoring first, fol- 
lowed by equally scoring 
counterpunches by Cabillo. 
Round one was a tossup. 

Into round two, Addorn 
added some power to his of- 
fensive strategy and sent 
Cabillo to the canvas with an 
awesome left hook. But Cabillo 
responded by getting up and 
scoring with a powerful left 
himself. Addorn countered by 
firing several bodyshots at his 
determined foe, which took 


their toll and slowed the 
Navymandown. 

This excellent war of brains 
and brawn continued into the 
third round and proved to be a 
very evenly matched contest. 
The two warriors fought it out 
’til the final bell and received a 
rousing applause from the cons 
in attendance. By a matter of 
one point, Addorn was awarded 
the split-decision by the judges, 
giving SQ a decisive 4-to-2 vic- 
tory over the Navy . 

A slew of challenge matches 
between SQ fighters also took 
place, providing the en- 
thusiastic crowd with some of 
the day’s best entertainment. 
These bouts shaped up like 
this: 

In the 150 lb. class, Hearns 
won a decision over Ortiz. At 
180 lbs., Luckett scored a 
TKO over Bowder. In the 
heavyweight division, Rich- 
ardson won a decision over 
Peoples. Also at the 
heavyweight class, Palidore 
scored a TKO against Murphy. 


Kwanzaa . . • 


Anti-Crime Bill 
Petitions Filed 


By Marshall Kilduf f 

Supporters of a sweeping 
package of proposed anti- 
crime amendments to the state 
Constitution turned in an esti- 
mated 660,000 signatures to 
county voter registrars to 
qualify the so-called “Victims’ 
Bill of Rights” initiative for the 
ballot next June. 

The law-and-order initiative 
seeks major changes in such 
controversial areas of criminal 
law as bailsetting procedures, 
restitution to victims of crime, 
and the “exclusionary rule,” 
the legal grounds for barring 
evidence from trials . 

Sponsored by Paul Gann, tax 
crusader and defeated senato- 
rial candidate, the measure 
has drawn early support from 
law enforcement leaders and 
anti-crime political figures. 

Little formal opposition has 
surfaced yet, although defense 
lawyers and civil liberties 
groups are considered likely to 
fight the measure. Pollsters 
and other observers believe 
that hard-line anti-crime 
measures will have over- 
whelming appeal in next year’s 
elections. 

Although San Francisco is 
considered liberal on law en- 
forcement, supporters of the 
measure turned in 14,581 
signatures, the highest total 
among a half-dozen state initi- 
ative drives aiming for the 
June 1982 ballot, according to 
Registrar of Voters Jay Pat- 
terson. 

•The measure would allow a 


judge to consider public safety 
in setting a defendant’s bail 
rather than only probability of 
flight. It also would allow a de- 
fendant’s felony convction rec- 
ord to be used in a court. 

• A “Dan White” criminal 
defense saying that a defen- 
dant acted in a diminished 
state of mind would be ruled 
out by the measure. 

•A person convicted of a sec- 
ond serious felony would have 
an additional five years added 
to the second sentence under 
the measure. 

• The initiative would also 
allow victims or families a 
chance to express their 
feelings before a judge passes 
sentence and require law en- 
forcement officials to tell vic- 
tims about parole release dates 
and hearings. 

Supervisor Quentin Kopp, a 
proponent of the initiative, said 
the measure serves to “correct 
the distorted nature of the 
present criminal justice sys- 
tem . . . and the silly and con- 
trived decisions of the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court.” 

Public Defender Jeff Brown, 
who opposes the initiative, said 
it would “dismantle due proc- 
ess of law” and is aimed at in- 
timidating the state Supreme 
Court. 


Population Count 

3,112 

Feb. 5, 1982 


Continued from page 1 

sisters and the society sur- 
rounding them, as well as 
themselves, in being human 
beings who were created or 
evolved for a more fruitful 
purpose in todays world. 

Then the Wajumbe Dancers 
took the stage to perform the 
remarkable “Challenge 
Dance” — a traditional Nige- 
rian Dance where the natives 
determine who’s the best and 
baddest by the ability of the one 
who outdances the other — 
starting out with traditional 
rituals (blessing chants) be- 
fore the ceremonial dance. 
Beautiful and talented African 
sisters set the highlight of the 
event through their skillful 
dance performance, that 
sparked the spirits of the 
crowd. 

After the conclusion of the 
show, President Kalima com- 
mented, “A great show but I’m 
disappointed for being unable 
to get into the closing of the 
show and express our appreci- 
ation for all the guests and en- 
tertainers.” He gave a remark 
that the Wajumbe Dancers had 
not been getting enough recog- 
nition for the talents they ex- 
hibited. He indicated that 
SATE had wanted to have vid- 
eotaped the program — which 
was dedicated to our brothers 
in the lockup units — and have 
the show on Channel 3, but be- 
cause there’s only one operator 
available, it was cancelled. 

Mr. McNair commented, 
“Exceptionally enjoyable 
event and impressive cultural 
dances. I’m amazed to see the 
cooperation and security disci- 
pline carried by SATE mem- 
bers.” 

Mr. Charles Ross com- 
mented, “Fantastic event.” 
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Pulley Appointed New 
Warden of San Quentin 


ByEZ Williams 

Reginald L. Pulley was appointed Warden of San Quen- 
tin by Governor Brown on Feb. 3. Pulley, who was named 
to the position by CDC Director Ruth Rushen, awaits con- 
firmation by the state Senate. Active in the correctional 
field for some 20 years, Pulley worked his way up the 
administrative latter of the CDC, which included a year as 
Superintendent at the California Training Facility 
(CTF)-Soledad just prior to his appointment at SQ. Pulley 
recently, in the exquisite, formal atmosphere of his office, 
revealed to the News some of his primary intentions, and 
ideas concerning the near future of SQ. He touched on 
major, current issues, such as the implementation of 4600, 
as well as benefits of ACA accreditation. He also spoke 
about San Quentin’s seemingly ceaseless transformation 
to a Level IV prison. He is a softspoken, yet firm adminis- 
trator, who’s understated, sublime demeanour exudes 
authority. He appears to have a clear understanding of the 
functions of his office, and thrives on the challenge. He sees 
this prison as being in the midst of change, and recognizes 
the need to solicit ideas and insight from the convicts. He is 
not naive, but relatively sensible. 


He stated at the outset that 
he’s confident about the task 
confronting him, but was quick 
to acknowledge, “it’s a big 
job.’’ 

Concerning the immediate 
future of San Quentin, Pulley 
stated that there are a number 
of changes still to take place in 
order for the institution to 
come into compliance with 
CDC guidelines for a Level IV 
prison. 

“The bayside of eastblock is 
to be transformed into a Man- 
agement Control Unit (MCU) 
by July 1, 1983,” Pulley said, 
“but that will only happen 
when and if it’s needed.” 

This would force all medium 
A, mainline residents to move 
into A section and westblock, 
the residents of those units thus 
comprising the entire main- 
line. When questioned about 
the limited cells available in 
those units, Pulley implied that 
there should be incentive for 
Level IV medium A’s to trans- 
fer to a Level III facility, thus 
providing additional bed 
space. 

Also to help alleviate the 
overcrowding within the walls, 
Pulley said that plans are on 
the drawing board to expand 
the Ranch to house 220 cons, 
nearly doubling the present 
capacity. “But before that 
happens,” stated Pulley, “we 
have to create the necessary 
jobs and housing to meet the 
needs of the men, as well as the 
institution.” 

Pulley said that after SQ has 
stabilized under Level IV 
guidelines, more programs 
will be instituted for the men 
locked-up, as they’ll make up 
the majority of the population. 
He gave as an example, build- 
ing up the nearly defunct pre- 
release program — but with 
more emphasis on reaching 
MCU and SHU prisoners when 
their parole dates draw near. 

On programs in general, 
Pulley said that the residents of 
SQ have already had too many 
valuable programs stifled as a 
result of financial cutbacks and 
new departmental policies. He 
said further that he will avoid 
cutting any more programs if 
it’s at all possible. 

Also having a direct effect on 
the cons is possible ratification 
of the new worktime proposal 
(1 for 1). 

“The proposal has been 
made and is waiting for ap- 


proval in Sacramento;” said 
Pulley, who believes that pas- 
sage of the proposal will help 
keep up the work incentive, in 
turn, helping the prison indus- 
tries sustain its self maintain- 
ing level of production. 

There is currently talk 
among the higher-ups in Sac- 
ramento of moving San Quen- 
tin’s furniture factory to 
Soledad. 

“Soledad has a furniture 
factory,” explained Pulley. 
“They also have the excess 
space to conveniently handle 
the compounding of the two in- 
dustrial components, so Sac- 
ramento is discussing the idea 
of transporting our factory to 
Soledad.” 

But Pulley would rather see 
the factory stay at its present 
location, and stated emphati- 
cally that before it goes any- 
where, No. 1: an industry type 
facility equally as significant 
to San Quentin’s self suffi- 
ciancy would be instituted as a 
replacement; and No. 2: suita- 
ble jobs will be provided for the 
120 skilled workers employed 
by SQ industries at the time . 

Filling up bayside east block 
with Max B’s and moving the 
furniture factory are two pos- 
sible changes concerning the 
overall appearance of the 
prison. The implementation of 
4600 (cell standardization) will 
have a more direct effect on 
each resident of the Bastille. 

“Departmental guidelines 
concerning 4600 are being re- 
vised now,” said Pulley. “We 
have until July 31 to comply 
with the regulations set forth 
by the department . ’ ’ 

Pulley further stated that the 
revised edition of the Ad- 
ministrative Manual will be 
issued to every convict once the 
revisions are complete, so that 
the cons will understand more 
fully what changes are to take 
place by July 31. 

What is known about 4600 at 
this point is that cell furnish- 
ings will have to go , and will be 
replaced by standard shelves, 
and lockers with the capacity 
to hold six cubic feet of prop- 
erty. There will also be revi- 
sions applicable to inmate 
clothing and electrical 
appliances. 

But Pulley is quick to point 
out that 4600 is not at all “con- 
crete” and that some consid- 
erations will have to be made. 
“I won’t compromise my posi- 
tion of enforcing departmental 



policy,” the new warden ex- 
plained firmly, “but undoubt- 
edly there will have to be some 
considerations made. ’ ’ 

Pulley suggests that cons 
start making the necessary 
arrangements to send their 
property home, and that this 
includes the citizens row of 
west block. “Whereas consid- 
erations may be in order in 
some cases, no inmate in the 
CDC is exempt from 4600,” 
clarified Pulley. 

Pulley stands solid on his 
position to implement 4600 with 
as little static as possible. He 
assures however, that he won’t 
begin implementation pro- 
cedures until he’s provided 
with the necessary amount of 
new property lockers. 

A somewhat more cynical 
yet valid concern of the cons is 
the ultimate effect of ACA ac- 
creditation. Pulley views the 
ACA as a very positive, pro- 
gressive concept, beneficial to 
every man living in an Ameri- 
can prison. 

“Their ACA concern,” said 
Pulley, “is to establish mini- 
mal health and safety stand- 
ards for all U.S. prisons to 
comply with. Once a prison 
comes into compliance with 
ACA standards, the prison be- 
comes eligible for possible fi- 
nancial aid in the future. It’s 
then up to the prison to meet 
accreditation standards there- 
after. ’’Pulley also acknowl- 
edged that ACA accreditation 
may mean “less hassles in the 
courts” for the state and prison 
administration. 

Pulley implied that once SQ 
comes into compliance with the 
standards, the prison will con- 
tinue to upgrade or at least 
sustain its health and safety 
conditions. “Once we get the 
place cleaned up, keeping it 
clean will be easy,” com- 
mented the warden. He readily 
concedes however, that some 
parts of San Quentin are just 
too old to ever meet ACA 
standards. 

Pulley is “gung ho” about 
cleaning up the Bastille, and 
keeping it clean, as well as 
safe. “I’m held liable for the 
health and safety of every in- 
mate,” stated Pulley. “If 
health and safety officials say 
that current living conditions 

Continued on page 3 


Hundred Pounds of TNT 


Rocks Quentin Stage 


By Jack Garfield 

Lacey J. Dalton headlined a 
dynamic concert bill at the 
north dining hall on the morn- 
ing of Feb. 6. The Hamed Ex- 
press and our own convict band 
Inflight were also featured and 
helped make this one of the 
most enjoyable shows in recent 
months. 

Inflight, led by Terrence 
Charles and Jerome Herron, 
opened the show. A versatile 
band, Inflight specializes in 
Soul and Rhythm and Blues. 

This group, together for only 
about two months, is very 
polished. They jammed for 
about 40 minutes and received 
worthy applause after each 
number. 

Inflight was followed by 
Hamed Express. Naazin 
Hamed and Helen Pipkins 
make up this duet, which is 
managed by Hamed. This was 
the band’s third visit to the 
Bastille. 


Lacey followed with “Crazy 
Blue Eyes,” “Hillbilly Girl 
With the Blues,” and “Hard 
Times.” Pat Hubbard closed 
his piano and grabbed his 
mandolin as “Everybody 
Makes Mistakes.” The effect 
was well recieved as a loud ap- 
plause followed this tune. 
“Takin it Easy” and 
“Whisper” had some sound 
feedback but the effect on the 
audience was negligable as ev- 
eryone’s eyes were in a quasi- 
hypnotic state on Lacey. 

The spell was only broken 
when Lacey introduced her 
band; drummer, “Armadillo” 
Ed Wade; arranger and 
keyboard, Pat Hubbard; ac- 
oustic guitar and Lacey’s “Ole 
Man,” John “Willard” 
Fitzgerald; bass guitar, John 
“L. A. Moe” Moreno; and 
Lacey’s right hand man Gary 
Roda, lead guitar. All the band 
members received a well de- 
served round of applause. 


Prior to the show, Hamed 
stated that after their per- 
formance here, Hamed Ex- 
press would be staying in the 
area for a few weeks, concen- 
trating a great portion of their 
efforts on producing and cut- 
ting an album. 


Lacey then seemed to get 
more energetic with each song 
and her last two vocal efforts, 
“Wild Turkey” and “Put Me in 
the Fast Lane” drew a stand- 
ing ovation. After two or three 
minutes of the crowd chanting 
“more,” Lacey came back on 



LOVELY LACY J 


The audience was very re- 
ceptive as the group opened 
with “Why Do Fools Fall In 
Love,” followed by “Hurry 
Home,” “A House is not a 
Home” and more. Their final 
number, “One Day We’ll All Be 
Free,” drew a standing ova- 
tion. 

There was a ten minute lapse 
between shows so the convicts 
quietly conversed with each 
other, awaiting the entrance of 
the much talked about Lacey J . 
Dalton. There was a feeling of 
mild skepticism about the 
quality of the lady and her act, 
as there always is at SQ shows. 

The curtain was drawn and 
as Lacey vibrantly entered the 
stage, it was quite aware of 
why she was named, Best New 
Female Country Singer in 1980 
by the Country Music Associa- 
tion. 

Lacey asked “Are there any 
cowboys in the audience?” A 
low roar was heard all the way 
to north block ! This 100 pound 
keg of dynamite then exploded 
with enthusiasm, her powerful 
voice filling the dining hall as 
she sang “Cowboys.” 

A loud applause rang out; it 
was apparent that Lacey and 
the audience shared the same 
enthusiasm. 


stage and electrified the audi- 
ence with “Burning Love” and 
“Old Soldier.” 

Once again Lacey left the 
stage to a standing ovation. 
The crowd wanted more, but a 
tight schedule wouldn’t permit 
it. 

As the crowd was leaving, 
favorable comments flowed 
from the lips of cons, cops and 
free people. Larry D. stated 
this show was terrific, then 
added, “the lady was 100 per- 
cent country.” Not to be out 
done by Larry, Terrible Tom 
said, “the show was fantastic 
and we need more shows like 
this — best country show since 
I’ve been here.” 

Stage attendants, Popeye 
and Ed Mitchell, stated, “the 
show was great, we had a real 
attentive audience; it was 
great to see everyone acting so 
responsive.” 

“This was the smoothest run 
show I’ve ever seen. Free 
people and staff alike were 
very impressed with the audi- 
ence,” commented Sergeant 
Reed. 

Lacey J. Dalton made a spe- 
cial effort to shake the hand of 
everyone that was involved in 
the show and commented as 

Continued on page 3 
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Dear Editor: 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to air a few things about 
SHU that like to be ignored. 

There are people in here (including 
myself) that have been given set terms. 
But these terms always seem to be ex- 
tended for either petty reasons or none 
at ail. For instance, my neighbor has 21 
clean months served on a six month 
term. Another fellow human has served 
18 months (clean, mind you) for a prior 
handle as a security risk. That prior 
handle is five years, get this, on a prior 
prison term. 

When we first arrived in the unit we 
were informed that if we serve our term, 
and program clean, we would move on. 
Fat Chance! And answer me this; 
where are these programs? Are they a 
mythical creature or what? Does the 
school teacher keep them in a jar? 
Where do they keep the school teacher? 

I’ll tell you what’s a bitch ; try sending 
your ole lady flicks taken from a non- 
existent camera. Maybe it’s kept next to 
the programs. I’ll ask the school 
teacher. 

Sheet exchange, when we’re lucky 
enough to get it, is in harmony with the 
rest of their system. We get up early in 
the morning to turn them in, and if we 
pray hard enough sometimes we’ll see 
them back that week. 

The only good thing that ever came to 
SHU was the channel 3 movies. Now that 
they’re long gone the administration 
should fill in the gaps by playing radio 
music over the air. 

Anyway, since I can ask about pro- 
grams and such until I’m blue in the 
face, I’m going to suggest that the 
newspaper focus at least some space 
towards solutions and ideas on how ro 
better the situation in the slammers. 
The only thing you print is “who’s who in 
the wonderful world of stabbings.” 
Maybe it would have given my partner 
some incentive. He paroled to the 
streets with his head filled with the wis- 
dom and insight of our imaginary pro- 
grams. A whole two weeks he lasted. 
Give him something to do these next 
eight years besides pondering a bad 
case of revenge. 

Maybe I’m wasting hard to find 
paper. Maybe I should lie down and 
forget about tomorrow’s boredom. Who 
cares anyway? The MAC? What the hell 
is MAC? 

— Smiley, B section 

Editor’s Response . 

The News is somewhat aware of your 
frustrations, and those of the other 2,000 
men currently housed in SQ slammers. 
We cannot see for ourselves what hap- 
pens on a daily basis inside those units, 
so we encourage this type of insightful 
feedback. It is our sincerest hope that 
your letter, and similar letters, will 
spark some type of positive reaction 
from someone with the clout to bring 
about the necessary changes. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to bring to your attention 
that the state, in its infinite wisdom of 
cutting costs and job times, has done it 
again. 

There once was a time when first time 
visitors were processed at the front 
gate. This took too much time though 
because it required an hour or so for the 
processing, and created work for the of- 
ficers. Therefore, the ingenious 106 
form was introduced. 

Congradulations ! It now takes about 
4-6 weeks to run a visitors name through 
the computer. That’s assuming your 
counselor didn’t loose your form. 

What I’m trying to say bros is this; 
don’t wait till the last minute to get your 
people approved because you’ll be in for 
a big surprise ! 

— M.Lepai C-14982 


I would like to thank all of the cor- 
rectional officers for their part in mak- 
ing me a slicker and quicker criminal. 

In the past couple of years I have been 
subjected to each and every C/O puting 
his or her interpretation into the rules, 
and then making me live by 900 different 
standards for one rule. 

By having to know who wants what, 
when and where, I have been able to 
readily recognize when a rule is going to 
change, and how to adjust me and my 
living area accordingly. 

I have learned how to do illegal acts 
under these same people’s noses, and 
get away with them. 

When I first arrived at SQ an old con 
gave me the rundown on getting along in 
here. He said: “a convict’s job is to beat 
the Man, and the Man’s job is to catch 
him.’’ Well, I haven’t been caught yet, 
and I’ve only to thank those of you who 
have made this possible. 

Nuff said. 

— Baggs C-11711 


Dear Editor: 

Having been at SQ a mere two weeks, 

I hardly qualify as a well informed ex- 
pert on the situation here. But I can say, 
what I have seen in this short period of 
time is shocking. 

It seems the administration laughs at 
the law. I am in “red-lock,” still await- 
ing classification. Because of this status 
my right to law books, legal aid and even 
material to draft petitions and motions 
has been suspended indefinately. I have 
had high blood pressure for fifteen 
years. When I arrived here someone ( ? ) 
decided to take me off of my medication 
without any type of examination or dis- 
cussion with me. I will not be allowed to 
see a doctor until I am off “red-lock.” I 
have a bad toothache, you guessed it, no 
dentist or medication. 

I get three very cold showers a week 
and no time out of my cell except to 
shower. Clothing exchange has con- 
sisted of one pair of underwear in two 
weeks. Windows are broken out in the 
units and no screens cover them so the 
mosquitos are eating me alive. 

I filed a 602, all I got was a counselor 
telling me I was “too smart for my own 
good.” 

What can be done? I have ideas but 
fear the vengeful, almost unchecked 
power of the administration. They could 
do almost anything to an inmate and 
find some justification, even in a court 
of law. 

Perhaps the ACA accreditation can be 
used to our benefit. If we were to or- 
ganize for the purpose of showing both 
sides of the story and enlightening the 
ACA staff that the fresh paint does not 
cover up the real problem and that they 
are being manipulated for the prison’s 
benefit at the expense of the rights and 
safety of 3,000 inmates, then maybe we 
could benefit. You can be sure that if the 
administration is putting forth any ef- 
fort, that effort is in some way designed 
to hurt the inmates. 

If nothing else, publishing the ACA 
address so we as individual inmates can 
write to them on our own, would help. If 
we don’t fight back they will abuse and 
use us from nowon. 

— Norman P. Felts C-40640 

Editors reply: 

For information concerning ACA ac- 
creditation, write: Robert H. Fossen 
(Commission Chairman of Accredita- 
tion for Corrections), 6110 Executive 
Blvd. Rockville, Md. 20852. 


Interview: Lacy J. Dalton 

A candid conversation with the 
Bay Area Country Singer of 1981 


Finding her way to the summit of the make-or-break 
country music profession, Lacy J. Dalton had her share of 
obstacles to overcome. Jerry Daniels, Lacy’s sound and 
production manager, and Mike Odom, her stage manager 
and monitor engineer, gave the News some background 
information and arranged for Lacy to provide the News 
with an exclusive interview. The interview took place in 
the privacy of her dressing room (compliments of SQ) and 
was conducted by SQ News staff writers Jimmy Price and 
Jack Garfield. 


News : Lacy, is this your first 
time inside a maximum secur- 
ity prison? 

Lacy: Yes. 

News: Now that you’re in- 
side, is this what you expected? 

Lacy: Let me see; myself 
and others I’m sure are curi- 
ous, you know, as to what is 
really inside and what the 
people inside are really like. 
When I entered I sure didn’t 
expect to see a garden. Actu- 
ally, it is a lot nicer than I had 
expected and all the guys clap- 
ped when we came in. This 
made me feel right at home. 

News : Did you have to come 
from very far away to get 
here? 

Lacy: No. We live on a large 
spread near Santa Cruz, along 
with seven dogs — German 
Sheppards. They aren’t really 
mean dogs like people think. 

News : Is Lacy J. Dalton your 
real name? 

Lacy: No. My real name is 
Jill Croston, but that’s a tough 
one to remember so I came up 
with Lacy J. Dalton. 

News: Are you single, mar- 
ried, or just too busy? 

Lacy: Presently, “Williard” 
is my ol’ man, but I have a boy 
11 years old, whom I love very 
dearly. You see my late hus- 
band, who I might point out 
spent some time in prison, had 
a bad accident that left him 
paralyzed. Four years later he 
passed away. 

News: Where did it all start 
for you ; where did you get your 
inspiration Lacy 7 

Lacy: Well, I grew up in 
Bloomsberg, Pennsylvania. It 
was a small college town sur- 
rounded by very beautiful 
country. Even sitting here now 
I can visualize the stone fences 
surrounding the wide open 
fields and meadows. Anyway, 
it was in that environment that 
my mom and dad played noth- 
ing but country music. I re- 
member when “Old Shep’’ 
used to come on the radio, I 


used to run and hide under the 
kitchen table and cry. The song 
just did that to me. 

News: When did you decide 
to come to California? 

Lacy: Well, when I was 21 I 
was getting a little restless, 
and one cold morning I loaded 
up my Karmen Ghia with my 
books and my guitar and 
headed west. The damn door of 
my car was broken; I had to 
hold it closed all the way out 
here, then someone stole my 
guitar. I really had a time of it 
at first. 

News: Was it an expensive 
guitar? 

Lacy: No, but it had a lot of 
sentimental value. I hope the 
creep that took it is at least 
getting some enjoyment from 
it. 

News : So, from a small town 
in Pennsylvania to the big city ; 
what happened in between, 
Lacy? 

Lacy: I came up the hard 
way. I started singing for any- 
one who would listen, rock and 
roll bands to start with, then I 
began concentrating my ef- 
forts on country and western. 
About four years ago my man- 
ager sent a tape to CBS in 
Nashville and we wound up 
with a deal that we couldn’t 
refuse. 

News: How did it feel when 
you recieved the Country 
Music Association’s award for 
being Best New Female Coun- 
try Singer of 1980? 

Lacy : The day you walk out 
of this place, you’ll have the 
same feeling that I had the 
night I received the award. 

News: In 1981 you were 
named Bay Area Country 
Singer of the Year ; how did you 
feel about that? 

Lacy: The bay area is my 
home. I love this area and the 
people in it and I hold that 
award very close to my heart. 

News : Do you write your own 
material, and of your own 
songs, which is your favorite? 



Lacy: I write about half of 
my own material, but I quite 
often receive help from my 
very good friend, Mary 
McFadden. Mary lives on the 
ranch with my family and me 
and she wrote “Crazy Blue 
Eyes” for me. A great woman 
wrote my favorite song, and 
“Crazy Blue Eyes” is it. 

News: What singers inspired 
you the most? 

Lacy: I’m afraid I’ll leave 
someone out. Merle Haggard, 
Waylon Jennings, Willie Nel- 
son, Dolly Parton, Emmylou 
Harris, Randy Newman, and 
my all time favorite, Ray 
Charles. Actually I could fill 
your note pad up with names, 
but I’ll give you a break. 

News: You’re a pretty busy 
lady these days ; what’s on your 
agenda for the near future? 

Lacy: Tomorrow I’ll be 
leaving for Austin, Texas to do 
the “Austin City Limits” tele- 
vision show. From there it’s 
Harrah’s, Reno, for a one week 
engagement. Then I’m going to 
take a long awaited vacation. 
It’s back to the ranch for some 
horseback riding, relaxing, 
and I’m going to try to run four 
or five miles every morning. 
Got to keep the body in shape. 

News: Did you know that 
you’re going to be videotaped 
so that your show can be seen in 
the lock-up units? 

Lacy: It’s two minutes to 
show time, so if you gentlemen 
will escort me to the stage, I’ll 
give them a show worth taping. 


TNT Rocks SQ . . . 

Continued from page 1 

she was leaving, “everyone 
treated us like kings, both con’s 
and cops alike, and I would like 
to personally thank this won- 
derful bunch of men for the 
warm reception they gave me; 
I’ll be back!” 

A lot of effort by a lot of 


people is what put this show to- 
gether. Clarence Wilson, ac- 
tivities coordinator, and his 
clerk, Willie “Bone” Walker 
are responsible for contacting 
the groups and arranging for 
them to come in. 

Outside help was also re- 
quired, and Mimi Farina of 
Bread and Roses provided 
that. Mimi is personally re- 


sponsible for contacting Lacey 
and getting her to accept our 
invitation to do a show here at 
SQ. 

When interviewed, Mimi 
conceded, “Well I did make a 
couple of phone calls and I 
make sure that they were all up 
in time so they could have a 
nice breakfast at the House 
outside SQ.” 


New Warden. •• 

Continued from page 1 

pose a hazard to the residents, 
then I’m going to see that the 
conditions are upgraded.” 

As far as clean and safe con- 
ditions go, Pulley recognizes 
one of his biggest headaches as 
the kitchen. He believes that 
the importance of a quality 
kitchen crew warrents above 
standard pay. 

“The incentive needs to be in 
the pay and respect, not in the 
hustle,” said Pulley. “If we 
could get respectable pay to 
help recruit the cooks and food 
handlers, then the cons could 
rely more on respect and peer 
pressure to help keep kitchen 
production at a quality level.” 

Pulley says he’s looking into 
a higher pay proposal for cooks 
and kitchen workers, but ad- 
mits that part of the problem 
lies on the free supervisors. He 
voiced several concerns per- 
taining to staff and inmate re- 
lations presently at the Bas- 
tille, specifically the confron- 


tation between young fishbulls 
and young fishcons, and the 
result. 

“This testing of manhood has 
to be eliminated,” exclaimed 
Pulley, “and I won’t tolerate it. 
My officers will be held ac- 
countable for their actions, 
same as the cons.” 

Pulley sees communication 
between cons, staff, and ad- 
ministrators as a primary key 
to better understanding 
eachother’s needs, condusive 
to peaceful cohabitation. 

“Changes are taking place at 
SQ which are necessary,” con- 
cluded the soft spoken Pulley. 
“There is always a need for 
constructive change, but there 
are alternate ways to go about 
changing. I encourage feed- 
back from the inmates; they’ll 
find that I’m receptive to their 
concerns.” 


Teaching 

You teach best what you most 
need to learn. 

Richard Bach — “Illusions” 



The DALTON GANG live at SQ. 
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San Quentin Hosts 


Con Funk Shun 


By Jack Garfield 

Feb. 8 was the date of the 
second great show at SQ in less 
than a week. The stage of the 
north dining hall came alive 
again as Con Funk Shun and 
our own Brothers of Soul put on 
a memorable performance. 

Brothers of Soul, with Cin- 
cinnatti Sam, Larry Grant, 
Franko Jones, and “Big 
Money” McDowell, doing the 
vocalizing and backed up by 
Terrance Charles on sax , 4 4 Cool 
Hand Luke” on bass, Larry 
Miller on bass, Wolf on lead 
guitar, David Cabrello on bon- 
gos, Stoneham on tambourine, 
Squirrel on piano and Burdick 
on drums, kicked off the show 
with “Joy and Pain” and drew 
a well deserved applause. 

Next they put some coordi- 
nated footwork together as 
they sang “Don’t You Know 
That.” 

As the Brothers of Soul were 
singing, “Yes”, Danny Tho- 
mas of Con Funk Shun com- 
mented, “Brothers of Soul is a 
very professional group with 
potential. They have good 
moves and they have good ar- 
ranging. SQ should be proud of 
them.” 

In fact, all of Con Funk 
Shun’s members watched in- 
tently as Brothers of Soul 
ended their set with “Turn 
Your Love Around” and nod- 
ded their approval as the crowd 
gave them a long applause. 

There was a half hour inter- 
mission at which time SQ re- 
porters got to talk with most of 
the band members of Con Funk 
Shun. Karl Fuller on trumpet 
and vocals, said that the entire 
band was from Vallejo. In fact, 
most of the band members 
went to the same high school. 
The group has been together in 
it’s present form since 1970 and 
they specialize in rhythm and 
blues, with some rock. 

One of their main objectives 
is to try and reach everyone 
with their music. They’re also 
willing to travel in order to 


reach their goal. They’ve been 
to Japan three times. U.S. 
travel has been as far as New- 
port, R.I., in fact Con Funk 
Shun has covered most of the 
U.S., with the exception of the 
northwestern section. They 
were on the Merv Griffin show 
on Jan. 19, and on Jan. 16 ap- 
peared on the Cerebral Palsy 
Telethon, which was hosted by 
Ted Knight. They’ve toured 
with the Commodores, 0. J.’s, 
Stevie Wonder, Wax, and 
played to a sold out audience at 
the Aladin hotel in Las Vegas 
with Lakeside Tierra. 

Most of Con Funk Shun’s 
music is put together at their 
own studio, Melody Music, in 
Vallejo. Quite frequently 
twelve hours a day is spent 
there. Their latest album, Con 
Funk 7, which was released in 
Dec. and has already sold over 
250,000 copies, was made there. 

Con Funk Shun’s future plans 
include performances at the 
Circle Star theater in San Car- 
los with L. T. D. on Feb. 19 and 
20, some local touring, then in 
April they’re off for Europe. 
When they return in June, they 
plan to record another album. 

Mike Cooper, the band lead 
guitar and vocalist, mentioned, 
“when Con Funk Shun does a 
ig on the streets, it’s worth 
ive digits.” When asked why 
they came to the Bastille to 
give a non-profit performance, 
Cooper responded, “whether 
it’s due to stress, tension, or 
just briefly takes control of the 
state of mind, everybody, at 
sometime in their life has been 
subject to institutionalization, 
so it’s easy to recognize the 
need of these men to loosen up 
and party.” 

Party is what the SQ con’s 
did when Con Funk Shun en- 
tered the stage and opened 
with, “Lady’s Wild,” a soulful, 
jazzy tune that lead into num- 
bers, “Chase Me,” and “Shake 
and Dance With Me.” 

Cooper kicked off the next 
song, “this is about an ol’ lady 
that left my ass,” as the band 


BROTHERS OF SOUL warm up audience for Con Funk Shun. 


jumped into “I’ll Get You 
Back.” The band then slowed 
down the beat with their mel- 
low tune, “By Your Side,” 
featuring the hypnotic effect of 
Danny Thomas’s singing. 
These men were non stop, as 
they did “Happy Face,” then 
jumped into “Body Lovers,” 
which is from the 4 4 7” album 
and is going to be the next 
single released. “Fun,” from 
the “Secrets” album, their 
biggest single hit (No. 1 in 
Billboard magazine, July 
1978), drew a standing ovation 
from the crowd. 

A screaming, bluesy guitar 
kicked off the next tune, “Let 
Me Put Love on Your Mind,” 
which met the approval of the 
near capacity crowd and drew 
another standing ovation. 

Con Funk Shun concluded 
their performance with, “Bad 
Lady, To Tight, and Got To Be 
Enough.” The crowd chanted 
for “more” but time was run- 
ning short and it was close to 
lock up time, so party time was 
over! 

Convict James Hagan com- 
mented, “Con Funk Shun was 
great This is a good thing for 
SQ”. Greg Lewis added, mar- 
velous show, best thing to hap- 
pen at SQ since I’ve been 
here.” 

Georgia Otterson of Bread 
and Roses mentioned, “with 
the energy level this high, I 
caught myself yawning from 
lack of sleep and felt really out 
of character.” Ellen Thomas, 


CON FUNK SHUN brings audience to their feet. 


MAC 

PIZZA SALE 

Prices range from $3 to $7.25; two sizes and 
three selections to choose from. Contact your 
block MAC representative for purchase orders. 

Orders and trust withdrawls must be turned in 
no later than March 1 to the MAC Office. 

Pizzas will be hot and ready on March 27. 

All SQ cons are eligible to participate . 
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also of Bread and Roses, said, 
“they play some nice dancing 
music.” Another con, Dip 
McCray, added, “it was a great 
show but I’m into acid rock 
myself.” 

Robin Fiske of the Vallejo 
Independent Press was cover- 
ing the show and commented, 
“it was a very good show and 
everyone treated me well . . . 
You aren't going to put me in 
your paper? !” 

C/O Crayton, who was 
mainly responsible for getting 
Con Funk Shun to come here, 
said that he knows a couple of 
the band members personally. 
When asked what motivated 


San Quentin: 

A 'Monstrosity' 

San Quentin Prison, already 
a “monstrosity,” will continue 
to house the 4 4 roughest kind of 
guy” in an environment where 
tensions grow and overcrowd- 
ing continues, the new prison 
warden says. 

“This is a monstrosity” said 
Warden Reginald Pulley, the 
first black to be named head of 
a maximum security prison in 
California. 

By 1987, the state prison 
system will need 8,000 new beds 
and the prison population by 
the end of the decade will swell 
to near 40,000, “so San Quentin 
will still be needed, no matter 
what else happens,” he said. 

The 55-year-old native of Red 
Bank, N.J., named to the 
$54,576-a-year post recently by 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown Jr., 
said the maximum security 
fortress — the biggest in Cali- 
fornia — is dangerous, over- 
crowded, inefficient and a 
drain on tax dollars. 

“But the public has to decide 
what it wants,” he said. “So 
far, it hasn’t.” 

Pulley, a parole agent for 
eight years before joining the 
state Corrections Department 
20 years ago, became program 
administrator at Soledad in 
1971 and served as superinten- 
dent of that institution in 1980. 

Although reforms have to be 
made in prison, he said, “We 
must do something about 
crime in the United States be- 
fore prison. We must pay more 
attention to our youth. 

44 We are on the tail end of the 
operation here, the whole law 
enforcement system.” 

Recently Quentin had 3,109 
convicts. It was built for 1,785. 

By the end of next year, the 
facility is to be classified a 
Level 4 prison, “which means 
we get the roughest kind of 
guy,” Pulley said, adding that 
75 percent of ths inmates would 
be under some sort of lockup — 
further escalating tensions. 

“The pendulum has swung 
over too far,” he said. “The 
whole system has to be ready to 
stand up and say, ‘We’re fail- 
ing,’ and be ready to point out 
what to correct and how to do 
it.” 

Pulley replaced George 
Sumner, who retired last fall. 

him to get in touch with Con 
Funk Shun about doing a show 
here, Crayton replied, “after 
looking at the general attitude 
of the population I decided to 
look into what could be done to 
pick up the people’s spirits, so I 
contacted Felton Pilate and put 
him in touch with the activities 
coordinator, who at that time 
was C/O Cathy.” 

C/O Crayton also acknowl- 
edged convicts Wilkerson, 
Bone Walker, and MAC 
president Butts, who, Crayton 
states, were instrumental in 
putting this great show to- 
gether. 


Feds Seek Restrictions 
On Appeals by Cons 

WASHINGTON (UPI) — 
Attorney General William 
French Smith said recently the 
administration will ask Con- 
gress to restrict access to the 
ederal courts for cases that 
have passed through the state 
courts. 

Smith gave his first detailed 
outline of the plan, which al- 
ready has drawn fire from the 
American Bar Association, in a 
speech at a conference on the 
administration of justice, in 
Williamsburg, Va. 

In February, Smith said, the 
Justice Department will ask 
Congress to amend the habeas 
corpus statutes — those laws 
that allow state prisoners to 
seek review of their con- 
victions in the federal courts. 

Smith said the administra- 
tion will propose a time limit 
for state prisoners to habeas 
corpus action in the federal 
courts. 

Under current Jaw, a convict 
may appeal through the state 
court system and seek a review 
from the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which refuses to hear most 
criminal cases. 

When those avenues are 
exhausted, the convict may at 
any time file a petition for 
habeas corpus, asking a fed- 
eral court to review constitu- 
tional questions arising from 
his trial. 

Smith said state prisoners 
filed about 7,800 habeas corpus 
petitions in 1981, and almost all 
were dismissed. 

The continual availability of 
the possibility of relief has 
turned many prisoners into 
writ-writers who never con- 
front the fact of their guilt and 
get on with the process of re- 
habilitation, but view the 
criminal process as an ongoing 
game in which they are still 
active contestants,” Smith 
said. 

Smith said the administra- 
tion will also propose restrict- 
ing convicts’ rights to file 
petitions alleging that their 
lawyers’ errors or misjudg- 
ments caused their con- 
victions. 

The final proposal would 
limit the federal courts’ ability 
to hear arguments about issues 
that already had been aired in 
state courts. 

The ABA approved a resolu- 
tion last summer criticizing the 
drive for “legislative curtail- 
ment” of the federal judiciary . 

ABA President David Brink 
said last month that the nation 
would face “the most serious 
constitutional crisis since the 
Civil War” if Congress passes 
legislation restricting the 
power of the federal courts. 

Brink referred specifically to 
bills that would restrict access 
to federal courts in cases 
touching on social issues — 
especially abortion, busing and 
school prayer. 
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Fun in the Sun at SQ 


By Jack Garfield 

On the crisp but clear morn- 
ing of Feb. 7, cons were just 
starting to drift to the lower 
yard as the captains for “The 
Old Men” and “The Young- 
sters” were establishing the 
ground rules for the upcoming 
softball contest. The News 
spoke with both sides and 
asked for predictions prior to 
the toss of the coin. Old Guys 
pitcher, Tony V.: “We’ll beat 
’em 12 to 4.” Young Guys cap- 
tain: “Nocomment.” 

The coin was tossed and the 
Oldies won and elected to take 
home field advantage. Um- 
pires Bob Slama on first, Tony 
on second, Huero on third, 
walked to their prospective 
bases as home plate umpire, 
Slow Joe, called out, “play 
ball.” 

In the top of the first, the 
speed of Tony’s pitches was 
apparent, but he had some 
control problems and two runs 
scored. The oldies followed 
with one run in the bottom of 
the inning. 

The top of the second inning 
started the real action. With 
two men on base, Ray Garcia 
bobbled a routine ground ball 
at second. This loaded the 
bases with Bogey coming to 
bat, Bogey hit a long drive to 
center and Tomas made a fine 
running catch, This ended the 
inning and atoned for Tomas’ 
previous play when he dropped 
a routine fly. “It may have 
been the sun’s fault, ’’came a 
reply from the bench. 

The main action in the bot- 
tom of the second occured 
when “Law Library” Frank 
was hit by a pitch but the um- 
pire called him for “leaning 
into it” and a “no pitch” was 
ruled. Subsequently, Frank 
walked. Ray Garcia then 
walked to load the bases and 
Ruben came to bat. Ruben 
drove the first pitch to deep 
right for a grand slam home 
run. 

Bob Martinez followed with a 
solid single to right and Lopez 
drove him in with a home run to 
center. This was the “straw 
that broke the camel’s back.” 
The inning ended with the 
score, 8 to 2, Oldies. 

In the top of the third, Sluggo 
lead off with a tripple. Gerry 
fouled out. Then Midnight trip- 
pled to right, bringing in 
Sluggo. David singled to left, 
scoring Midnight. Next, Indio 
singled and moved to third on a 
wild throw, scoring David. 
Lencho ended the scoring drive 
with a fly out to center. 

In the bottom of the third, 
“Law Library” Frank lead off 
with a single up the middle. 
Then with blazing speed, stole 
second and advanced to third 
on a wild throw. Ray Garcia 



TONY unloads from mound. 


drove in Frank with a Texas 
League single to left. Moe 
ended the inning with a ground 
out, short to first. The score 
after 3: 9 to 5 Oldies. 

The game seesawed back 
and forth with some fine play 
by both sides but the Old Men 
never relinquished the lead. In 
the top of the seventh the 
Youngsters mounted a drive, 
but it was ended when Frank 
gloved Jerry Martinez’s hard 
grounder and made an unas- 
sisted put out at first. The final 
score, Old Men 11, Youngsters 
9. 

Moe was given the game ball 
for his fine running catch of a 
long fly to right hit by Sluggo . 

Shot Fired in Chowhall 

According to a press release 
by ths warden’s office, one shot 
was fired in the chowhall dur- 
ing the noon meal on Feb. 9. 

The gunman observing the 
noon meal fired one warning 
shot when an inmate attempted 
to physically assault an officer. 
The inmate was observed ste- 
aling food during the serving of 
the noon meal and attempted to 
assault an officer who was in 
the process of retrieving the 
stolen food. 

There were no injuries to 
those involed and the meal 
continued in a normal fashion. 

The inmate was escorted 
from the area and placed in 
administrative segregation 
pending disciplinary action. 

Population Count 

3,126 

Feb. 26,1982 


Assault on Staff 

According to a press release 
issued by the warden’s office, 
an inmate housed on the first 
teir of the adjustment center 
attempted to assault the first 
tier officer through his cell 
bars with an inmate manufac- 
tured stabbing instrument, at 
12:45 p.m., Feb. 14. The inmate 
struck the officer in the chest 
but the crudely fashioned 
weapon broke when the point 
hit a notebook held in the offi- 
cer’s pocket. 

The inmate was sub- 
sequently controlled, taken to 
the institution hospital for 
treatment of a cut sustained 
when attempting to stab the 
officer. He was then taken to 
security housing. 

The officer, checked at the 
institution hospital, received 
no visable injuries. He was re- 
leased from duty to see a pri- 
vate physician. 

The weapon was approx- 
imately 25 inches in length, 
fashion from an old rolled-up 
newspaper, tied with strips of 
bed sheet, had a blade 3 inches 
in length that was made from 
the moulding of a light fixture 
and was crudely sharpened. 

The reason for the attack is 
not known at this time. 

Pirates Win in Overtime 

The San Quentin Pirates won 
a close contest against the 
Oakland Steppers in the 
Skyline Gym Sunday Feb. 8. 
The Pirates were sluggish in 
the first quarter and opened the 
second quarter down 28 to 21 
when Freelon came in and 
sparked the team with aggres- 
sive play. At the half the Pi- 
rates were up by 19 points, 69 to 
50. 

The Steppers were the hot 
team in the third quarter. 
Controlling the offensive and 
defensive boards, the Oakland 
team went up by seven points 
and held the lead late into the 
fourth quarter. At this point SQ 
mounted a charge but were still 
trailing by two points. But West 
hit a jump shot at the buzzer to 
put the game into overtime. 

The game was tied with only 
seconds remaining in the over- 
time period when West forced a 
turnover. 

West inbounded the ball from 
center court to Brown who 
dribbled to the key and hit a 15 
foot jumper with 3 deconds left 
ont he clock to clinch the vic- 
tory. 

SQ scoring : Brown 35, West 
24, Anderson 18, Davis 8, Big 
Jackson 6, Bernard 6, Smith 6, 
Murray 5, Freelon . Vann, 
Griffen and Williams also con- 
tributed to the win. The leading 
rebounder was Anderson with 
15. Big Jackson had six re- 
bounds and three blocked 
shots. 



OLD TIMERS and YOUNGSTERS After the Battle. 


Attempted Assault on Staff 

An inmate attempted to stab 
an officer in Carson Section at 
2:15 p.m. on Feb. 5, as indi- 
cated by a statement from the 
warden’s office. 

An inmate tier tender at- 
tempted to stab the first-tier 
officer. The officer suc- 
cessfully avoided the inmate’s 
attempts, while responding 
staff immediately arrived on 
the scene and effectively sub- 
dued the inmate. 

One inmate manufactured 
stabbing instrument approx- 
imately nine inches in length, a 
five inch blade sharpened to a 
point with a four inch taped 
handle, was taken form the in- 
mate. the inmate was sub- 
sequently taken to the adjust- 
ment center pending further 
investigation. 

The officer was checked at 
the institutional hospital, 
treated for a slight abrasion 
and returned to duty. 

There were no shots fired and 
no alarm was sounded as 
staff’s rapid response immedi- 
ately controlled the situation. 
The reason for the attack is un- 
known at this time. 

The News learned, sub- 
sequent to the issuance of the 
report, that later in the evening 
the inmate apparently tried to 
hang himself, but was taken to 
the institution hospital and re- 
viewed. 

SQ Prisoners Sue 
For Privacy 

Three San Quentin prisoners 
have filed a class action law- 
suit in U.S. District Court in 
San Francisco alleging that 
their constitutional right to 
privacy is infringed on by 
women officers who routinely 
see them in the nude. 

The prisoners claim they 
suffer a loss of dignity and are 
humiliated when women watch 
them shower or using the toilet 
or when they are strip searched 
by women. 

They also claim in the suit, 
filed by the non-profit Prison 
Law Office, that they have 
been verbally harassed by 
women officers. 

The prisoners will ask the 
court to order the prison to stop 
women from doing the strip 
searches, to build translucent 
panels for showers, and to let 
prisoners cover cell doors for 
short periods of time. 

Donald Specter, an attorney 
with the Prison Law Office, 
said a similar case had been 
won by a convict at Soledad 
Prison. 

A San Quentin spokesman, 
Mike Madding, said women are 
not normally assigned to do 
strip searches. However, he 
said some 85 women cor- 
rectional officers supervise 
showers as do men officers. 

Specter, said that being in a 
prison itself is degrading and 
“being paraded naked before 
members of the opposite sex is 
a particularly humiliating ex- 
perience.” 


— Weekend Movie — 

"Body Heat" 


Boy meets girl. Girl gets 
boy hot and crazy ; suckers 
him into disposing of her 
marital problem .... Will 
boys never learn? Stars 
William Hurt, Kathleen 
Turner, and Richard 
Crenna. Rated R. 


Canteen Prices 
Rise 

Again in March 

The price of items at San 
Quentin’s main canteen 
underwent a major increase in 
February, and will increase 
again in March, according to 
Business Manager Buford L. 
Cribb. 

Cribb attributes these sud- 
den overall price increases to 
past “markups being to low,” 
which resulted, he said, “in 
items being sold at prices lower 
that they were purchased for.” 

Cribb states that current 
canteen prices are determined 
by mechandise cost, and re- 
quired departmental standars. 

“San Quentin canteen oper- 
ation,” explained Cribb, “has 
experienced several opera- 
tional deficiences since March 
of ’81, resulting in inventory 
shortages, and reduced levels 
of se vice.” 

The result, in order to com- 
ply with departmental stand- 
ards, was to increase the over- 
all mark-up to 20.4% in Feb. 
and again increase this 
mark-up factor to 23% in 
March of ’82. 

Cribb explained that Febru- 
ary, s 20.4% mark-up should 
have been in effect since July of 
’81. The 23% factor should have 
been effective Feb. of ’82. 

“The price changes,” ex- 
plained Cribb, “were not 
placed into effect as scheduled 
due to negligent management 
policies.” 

Cribb went on to say, “in- 
mate canteen operation profits 
are utilized to support inmate 
benefit programs, and our sup- 
port in their efforts to operate 
the canteen efficiently and on a 
sound basis is solicited. 

“The only alternative,’, 
Cribb concluded “would be 
closure of the canteen opera- 
tion/^ 

Bread and Roses 
Receive Award 

Bread and Roses has re- 
ceived an award from District 
One of the California Park and 
Recreation Society, “given in 
recognition of outstanding 
community work in the field of 
Parks and Recreation 1981.” 

Bread and Roses is a Mill 
Valley-based non-profit or- 
ganization which brings free 
live entertainment to people in 
institutions such as nursing 
homes, hospitals, psychiatric 
wards, penal facilities, and 
other agencies. 

Nomination for the award 
was made by Mike Waters of 
Recreation Consultation and 
Besy Best from Bayside Con- 
valescent Hospital. District 
One includes territory from 
Marin to the Oregon border. A 
plaque was presented to Bread 
and Roses at the awards and 
installation banquet Jan. 30, at 
the Foley Cultural Center in 
Vallejo. 
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U.S. Supreme Court 


Isolated Cons' Right 
To Hearing Upheld 


By John Fogarty considered them to be a danger 

Chronicle Washington Bureau to other inmates and prison 

WASHINGTON — California staf f members • 
prison inmates are entitled to The U.S. District Court in 
full-scale hearings before offi- San Francisco ruled that 
cials can extend their terms in prison officials had violated the 
solitary confinement for se- due process clause of the 14th 
curity reasons, the U.S. Su- Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
preme Court agreed recently. stitution and earlier Supreme 
Without comment, the court Court decisions in the pro- 
let stand lower court rulings cedures used to keep White, 
that required prison adminis- Briggs and others in California 
trators to follow a formal prisons isolated from the gen- 
hearing procedure, rather than eral prison population. The de- 
holding a more limited hear- cision was upheld by the U.S. 
ing, before they can keep pris- Court of Appeals, 
oners in segregated housing for 

periods longer than the time 1° asking the Supreme Court 
the inmates were originally to overturn the lower courts, 
confined for breaking prison state officials said that the 
ru l es Correction Department’s rules 

The lower courts ruled that aff ° rd due process to prisoners 
the prison officials must give and tha “ he low ® r coarts were 
written notice of their plans to ^L e r a ,fi 0 earher Su P reme 
continue the isolation hold a Court rulings, 
hearing at which the prisoner Lawyers for the prisoners 
and his counsel must be asked that the appeal be re- 
present, provide a reasonable jected, because the state had 
opportunity for the accused to not shown that “prison ad- 
present witnesses and evi- ministration or safety will be 
dence and release its decision jeopardized if (prison au- 
in writing after the hearing. thorities) are required to ac- 

Two prisoners at San Quen- cord (prisoners) at least 
tin, James White and Ivory minimum protection” called 
Briggs, filed a class action suit for in the other Supreme Court 
against California prison offi- decisions dealing with prisoner 
cials after they were placed in classifications, 
maximum security on assault “ These minimal protections 
charges. White was sentenced are essential if the inmate is to 
to two years m maximum se- have any chance whate ver to 
curity in 1978 and Briggs re- prove he J does not rep resent a 
ceived six months in 1979. risk to the seC urity of the insti- 

Upon completion of their dis- tution and thereby avoid sub- 
ciplinary sentences in early jection to the severe depriva- 
1980, both men were informed tion of confinement in max- 
that they would not be released imum security , ” the prisoners ’ 
because prison authorities lawyers said. 

One shot Fired Ten Shots Fi red 

Hungry Con Fights On B Section Yard 

For Extra Tray At approximately 10:30 a.m. 

. , Feb. 17, the Badger section 
On Feb. 19 at approximately gunme n fired two rounds when 
7.40 a.m., the south dining hall ^gy observed two inmates on 

g. u " man fired one warning the exercise yard attack a third 
shot. The gunman observed an inmate acc £ rding to a press 

inmate swing his fist at one of release ’ by the warden’s office, 
the floor officers, according to when th > inmates failed to re . 
a press release issued by the spond and cease fighting, the 
warden s ottice . gunmen skip fired eight rounds 

The inmate was controlled, 0 f birdshot in the direction of 
medically cleared, and placed the combatants. This action 
in administrative segregation stopped the incident, 
pending disciplinary action . Three inmates were taken to 

The officer was medically the institution hospital and 
cleared and returned to duty. treated for multiple birdshot 

The dispute arose when the wounds to the legs, calves and 
officer removed one of two food buttocks. One inmate also re- 
trays the inmate was attempt- ceived treatment for a halt- 
ing to take from the serving i nc h neck laceration and a one 
line . and a half-inch laceration in his 

There were no injuries re- scalp. All three inmates were 
ported. subsequently returned to their 

cells. 

Lost and Found During a search of the yard 

area, a prison made stabbing 
A pair of prescription glasses instrument fashioned from a 
with metal frames has been crudely sharpened toothbrush, 
found and turned into the eye was discovered, 
clinic for safekeeping until ^t the time of the incident, 
claimed by the owner. approximately 17 inmates 

Anyone who may have lost were on the exercise yard, 
glasses fitting this description There were no racial overtones 
should contact the clerk in the to the incident and the reason 
eye clinic by calling ext. 379. for the dispute is now under in- 
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The MAC banquet was held 
Saturday Feb. 20 in the visiting 
room. This event marked the 
exit of two-term president 
Walter Speights, and the in- 
duction of the new MAC 
President J. R. Butts. 

At 4:30 p.m. there was some 
concern as to whether the ban- 
quet would be held at all, as ev- 
erybody’s knuckles in the west 
block was checked for bruises. 
Finally the block was unlocked 
and all rumors were dispelled 
as the ducated cons headed for 
the banquet. On the way, many 
commented that this was going 
to be the only good meal that 
they would have until the next 
banquet ! 

Russel Wise was in charge of 
the seating arrangements and 
his efforts were appreciated by 
the staff of the SQ News. He 
seated the News very close to 
the beginning of the buffet line. 

After a very delicious meal, 
Art Agnos, ninth district as- 
semblyman, spoke briefly on 
the importance of the MAC’S 
role and its usefulness to the 
prison population. Mr. Agnos’ 


News Adds La Rue 
To Editorial Staff 


Gregory B. LaRue, a former interests here at San Quentin 
contributor to the San Quentin when necessary. 

News, was officially assigned Confident that he will obtain 
to the editorial staff of the the adequate elements of a 
NewsonFeb.26. good journalistic reporter, 

Originally from Philadel- LaRue considers his job an im- 
phia , LaRue came to California portant challenge in his lif e . 
in 1978 to accept employment in 

cover other areas of news and GREG larue 


Film at Catholic Chapel 

A film entitled “Our Lady of 
Guadalupe” will be shown by 
Father Bill Linakis at the 
Catholic Chapel on Sunday, 
March 14, at 10: 15 a.m.. All are 
welcome to attend. 


This 90-minute film is composed of six dif- 
ferent animated segments containing a 
mixture of “science fiction, sword and sor- 
cery, hip humor, violence, sex, and a 
smidgen of drugs” — in other words, 
there’s somethi ng for everyone. It features a 
driving hard rock soundtrack from groups 
such as Black Sabbath, Blue Oyster Cult, 
Grand Funk Railroad, Devo, Journey, Cheap 
Trick, and others. Rated R. 


Una pelicula titulada 
“Nuestra Senora de 
Guadalupe” sera exhibida en 
la Capilla Catolica el Domingo, 
el 14 de Marzo, a las 10:15 a.m.. 
Todos estan vienvenidos a 
atender. 


USPS 480-700 
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J. ALLEN ROBERTSON, left, editor of the Prison Mirror (see story, page 3), 
confers with former Mirror editor, Fred Smothers. The Mirror is the nation's 
oldest prison newspaper, which was founded by members of the Jesse James 
Gang. Smothers, incidentally, served time here at San Quentin in the 1 960s, 
and may be remembered by some of our older cons. 


Amnesty International 
Urges USA 
'Drop Death Penalty' 




Members of Amnesty Inter- 
national, on Feb. 16, selected to 
launch an effort to persuade 
U.S. authorities to abandon the 
death penalty as an arbitrary 
and discriminatory punish- 
ment, and to spare the lives of 
nearly a thousand people 
awaiting execution. 

• At least 924 people — be- 
lieved to be the largest number 
recorded in the history of the 
country — were under sentence 
of death by the end of 1981 , after 
a year in which an average of 
four people were condemned 
each week. Statistical surveys 
show that most of the con- 
demned come from the ranks 
of the poor and unemployed. 
Over 40 percent of the 924 were 
black. 

• Appeals will be sent from 
many countries, especially to 
the 28 states where there are 
condemned prisoners, stres- 
sing the record of unfairness in 
application of the death pen- 
alty and the lack of any evi- 
dence that it deters crime more 
effectively than other punish- 
ments. 

• Amnesty International, a 
worldwide movement best 
known for its efforts to free 
prisoners held only for their 
beliefs or origins, also cam- 
paigns for an end to torture and 
the death penalty in all cases as 
violations of human rights . 

• Launching the new drive, 
it pointed out that recent 
studies in the USA, as well as 
international experience and a 
United Nations study, showed 
no special deterrent effect for 
the death penalty. A survey of 
the record in New York State 
over more than 50 years, 
showed that the number of 
homicides rose immediatley 
after executions, possibly be- 
cause of the publicity for the 
taking of life. New York no 
longer uses the death penalty. 

• A commission appointed 
by the late President Lyndon B. 
Johnson reported in 1967 that 
the death penalty was imposed 
disproportionately on poor 
people, blacks and members of 


unpopular groups. 

• More than half of the 3,863 
put to death in the USA since 
1930 were black. During this 
period, black people were 
about 10 percent of the total 
population. 

• A recent study showed that 
in Florida, the state with the 
most condemned prisoners, 
black people who killed whites 
were nearly 40 times more 
likely to be sentenced to death 
than those who killed other 
blacks, and five times more 
likely than whites who killed 
whites. 

• Other studies show that the 
likelihood of death sentences 
varies arbitrarily from one 
district to another, even within 
the same state. 

• Living under a death sen- 
tence is in itself cruel, Amnesty 
International said. In addition, 
prisoners isolated on death row 
are segregated to await execu- 
tion and are usually deprived of 
much of the human contact and 
activity which other prisoners 
are allowed. They are often 
held for years under conditions 
which focus their attention on 
impending death. 

• Amnesty International 
appealed to former President 
Jimmy Carter in 1980 to set up a 
commission to study the death 
penalty, as other countries 
have done, “to remove the 
issue of capital punishment 
from the political and emo- 
tional climate which presently 
surrounds it.” 

• The organization has wel- 
comed the trend to abolition of 
the death penalty in Western 
Europe, where it is no longer 
being used and has been legally 
abolished in most countries. 
Only one member of the 21- 
nation Council of Europe — 
Turkey — has carried out 
executions recently. 

• Executions were sus- 
pended for 10 years in the USA 
after a Supreme Court decision 
in 1967 toppled existing laws 
providing the penalty, but re- 
sumed in 1977 Since then, four 
people have been put to death. 


SQ Softball 

By Jack Garfield 

It was a sunny, mild, Feb. 20 
morning as the Chicano Bears 
and the Walkers were com- 
pleting their infield practice 
for the playoff game that would 
eventually give the Walkers 
the 1981 SQ world series 
softball trophy. 

James Hanagan was asked 
where they came up with their 
name and replied, “we’re 
called the Walkers because we 
walk over all opponents.” 

Umpires James Vann and 
Malcom Pettaway went over 
the ground rules with the cap- 
tain of both clubs and the game 
got under way. In what turned 
out to be a pitcher’s duel, the 
first three innings went score- 
less. Then in the bottom half of 
the fourth inning Pitt singled, 
then stole second and third 
base. Cartwright came to the 

late and scored Pitt with a two 

ase hit up the middle to give 
the Walkers a 1 to 0 lead. 

The top of the fifth ended with 
a nice double play. Pitt gloved 
a hard ground ball, stepped on 
second and threw to Cart- 
wright for the force at first. 

In the bottom of the fifth 
Lewis hit a long drive to center, 
but Lencho made a nice run- 
ning catch for the first out. 
Hanagan grounded out, second 
to first, for the second out. 
Cedric S. made the last out with 
a ground ball to the pitcher, 
Tony made the play look easy 
as he threw to Sluggo to first for 
the out. 

In the top of the sixth, Sluggo 
led off with a walk. The ensue- 
ing pitch was wild but Dorsey 
made a nice play as'tre threw 
out Sluggo, trying to steal sec- 
ond. Jerry hit a soft grounder to 
the mound as Hanagan gloved 
it and threw him out at first. 
With two outs, Nightowl 
walked, then scored as Wolf hit 
a solid line drive over Win- 
ston’s head in left field. 

Hanagan had a no hitter 
going at the time and just shook 
his head as the ball came off 
Nightowl’s bat. Dillinger then 
struck out to end the inning 
with the score tied at one each. 

In the bottom of the sixth, 
Pitt led off with an infield fly to 
first for out number one. 
Cartwright then hit a long fly to 
right but Chino made a fine 
catch for out number two. 
Michael Brown then hit a short 
but catchable fly to center that 
was dropped, then scored on a 
close play at the plate. Dorsey 
then came to the plate and hit a 
long drive to deep right for a 
home run. Bone Walker then 
doubled to right but was left on 
second as Doug Winston hit a 
solid fly to right that was 
caught by Chino. The inning 
ended with the score, 3 to 1, 
Walkers. 

In the top of the seventh, 
Hanagan retired the side in 
order. Tony flyed out to right; 
Louie grounded out to the 
pitcher; and Chino hit a hard, 
sinking liner to Brown in cen- 
ter. 

Final score: Walkers 3, 
Bears 1, on a one hitter by 
James Hanagan. 

'Quiet Man' to Assist 
SQ Weight Training 

The weight lifting program 
at SQ will now be assisted by 
Larry “Quiet Man" Lynch. 
Lynch's objective is to observe 
the team and give advice to be- 
ginners and possibly check 
some bad habits of the more 
experienced men. 

Lynch stated, k Tt's easy to 
spot what someone else is doing 
wrong, but the man doing it 
wrong will probably never 
know unless someone points it 
out." 

Lynch was the heavyweight 


Dear Editor: 

After reading Bastille by the Bay, the 
editorial section of the San Quentin 
News dated Feb. 5, I am compelled to 
address the question regarding the ACA 
“nonsense,’' and who benefits from the 
effort to clean up San Quentin prior to 
inspection by this outside organization 
who will conduct an inspection of the 
prison. Before addressing the problems 
raised in the editorial, there is an obvi- 
ous need for information that has not 
been disseminated or understood. 

The commission on Accreditation is a 
private, nonprofit organization estab- 
lished in 1974 through a grant from the 
Law Enforcement Administration 
(LEAA) to the American Correctional 
Association. The accreditation stand- 
ards, developed by the Commission in 
cooperation with American Cor- 
rectional Association, represents the 
only set of comprehensive operational 
standards for all areas of adult and 
juvenile corrections. 

The standards are responsive to con- 
stitutional issues, and intended to pro- 
mote practices that protest the basic 
constitutional rights of inmates. Beyond 
minimal constitutional guarantees, are 
concerns that prisons and jails are op- 
erated in a manner that is safe, decent 
and humane. 

The 24-member board is elected indi- 
vidually by the membership of the 
American Correctional Association and 
all must have expertise in the field of 
corrections and the criminal justice 
system. 

In addition, six other members of the 
Commission are appointed as official 
representatives of the American Bar 
Association, American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Correctional Service of Canada 
and the National Sheriff’s Association. 

Institution accreditation requires 
minimal compliance with 465 standards 
dealing with every aspect of institution 
administration, organization and man- 
agement. These standards allow for the 
measurement of acceptable perform- 
ance in achieving objectives. For pur- 
poses of their application in the accred- 
itation process there are minimal re- 
quirements that should be exceeded 
whenever possible. When they are met, 
it is expected that every effort is made 
to maintain performance at the level 
designated in the standards. Each 
standard has a weight of either manda- 
tory, essential or important, which is 
used in determining compliance levels 
for accreditation. Mandatory standards 
address conditions or situations which 
could become hazardous to the life, 
health and safety of offenders, employ- 
ees and the public. Without exception, 
all mandatory standards must be met 
for the purpose of accreditation. In ad- 
dition, state prisons must meet 90 per- 
cent of the essential standards and 80 
percent of the important standards. 
Although the greatest weight is given to 
sanitation, safety and hygiene, the 
standards also focus extensively on in- 
mate rights, programs, security and 
control, food services, classification, 
fiscal management and property con- 
trol. 

The benefits derived from accredita- 
tion are proportionate to the insti- 
tution’s commitment to incorporate ac- 
creditation into its daily management 
and operations. It is not just achieving 
accreditation, but also maintaining it. 

The overall benefit sought by the 
process is the concern of correctional 
professionals to protect the rights of in- 
mates and to upgrade and maintain a 
high level of correctional services and 
operations. 

Accreditation is the quality control 
process for measuring acceptable per- 
formance in corrections agencies based 
on compliance with the standards. 
Those correctional systems, programs 
and facilities which operate according 
to sound management practices and 
adhere to humane treatment phi- 
losophies are recognized as such 
through the achievement of accredita- 
tion. 

Currently more than 640 correctional 
agencies, in 40 states, are involved in the 


champ of SQ from 1969 until 
1975, and the captain of the 
team here in 1974 and 1975. 

He is trying to get a compe- 
titive team ready for the next 
competition, which is six 
months away. He is also trying 
to get an AAU sanction for SQ. 

Anyone wishing to contact 
Lynch may do so in his west 
block residence ( l-W-80), or in 
the gym on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday mornings. 



accreditation process in this country 
and Canada. Included are the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. California presently has 
nine institutions accredited and San 
Quentin Prison is scheduled to be revi- 
sited by a Commission consultant dur- 
ing the first week in April. 

Sincerely, 

Wilmer J. Leon, Jr. 

Inspector General 

Dear Editor: 

I think it’s about time someone spoke 
up about the outrageous prices being 
charged our visitors in the visiting 
room. Our canteen sells sodas for 30 
cents a can and makes enough profit. I’d 
like to know why the canteen in the vis- 
iting room charges 45 cents for a soda. 
Our canteen charges 40 cents for a V-8, 
but the visiting room charges our 
mothers and wives 65 cents for the same 
can. 

I heard that the state makes money 
from the visiting room canteen — rumor 
has it at an unmentionably high sum. It 
seems rather odd when the state and the 
businessman become cohorts in ripping 
off our family and friends. Maybe the SQ 
News could do some research in this 
area, since if affects all our visitors. 

— Billiums C-12156 

Editors Response . 

San Quentin has a contract with Can- 
teen Corporation, a private vending 
company. Canteen Corporation, ac- 
cording to SQ Business Manager Buford 
L. Cribb, sets the price standard for all 
items sold in the visiting room. 

Cribb also stated that the prison does 
not receive a percentage of the profits, 
but that tlie inmate welfare fund does 
receive from 5 to 15 percent of the profit 
on each item sold. 


Dear Editor ( and supporters of AB 
1512 ): 

Good news! On Feb. 5, 1982, the Gov- 
ernor signed AB 1512 (Filante) which 
mandates the CDC to contract with a 
non-profit agency or agencies to estab- 
lish visitor centers at all California state 
prisons with a population of 300 and 
over. 

This law becomes effective January 
1983, and as funds become more avail- 
able, Centerforce will be developing 
new visitor centers at three unserved 
state prisons: CIW-Frontera, CMF- 
Vacaville, and SCC-Jamestown. 

On behalf of Centerforce and its Hos- 
pitality Network of Visitor Centers, I 
thank you for your continued support 
which contributed to the successful 
passage of this important legislation. 

We are pleased to share this victory 
with you. 

Sincerely, 

Barbara Bloom 
Director, Centerforce 

Dear Editor: 

Have you ever been sound asleep on a 
Saturday after watching all night 
movies and someone comes to your cell 
and wakes you up? I hate it and it just 
happened last week. 

Bayside was locked down and this 
convict wakes me at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. I was ready to yell at him 
when I hear, “Hey Homes, you need 
some coffee and tobacco?’’ Well this 
took me by surprise and the angry 
words I had for him disappeared. I 
asked him what it was all about and he 
explained that the whites in west block 
had taken up a collection to help out. 

He left enough coffee for a few days, 
enough tobacco that I didn’t have to 
worry about my cellie falling-out from 
withdrawals (including a few Lemacs), 
and a faith in my fellow convicts that I 
have not had in a long time. 

Shortly after leaving my cell the 
gunrail officer began to harrass them 
for taking too much time. Figures they 
wouldn’t appreciate a good deed. 

I don’t even know who you were or 
who put up all the stuff you passed out, 
but thanks. You brightened up my whole 
lockdown by waking me up early. 


C Section Fist Fight 

The Carson section gunman 
observed two inmates engag- 
ing in a fist fight on the exercise 
yard at approximately 11:55 
a.m., Feb. 22. The inmates ig- 
nored the gunman’s order to 
cease fighting and the gunman 
fired one warning shot which 
halted the altercation, ac- 
cording to information re- 
ceived by the warden’s office. 

Both inmates were returned 
to their cells and charged with 
disciplinary action for a dis- 
pute which arose during a bas- 
ketball game. 

No weapons were involved 
and neither combatant was 
injured. 


Bart Chandler, 4-E-100 
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Law Column 


In re Hall 

30 Cal. 3d 408 

Summary 

Defendant, convicted of first-degree murder and related 
charges for which a sentence of life imprisonment was 
imposed, petitioned the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas 
corpus on the basis of newly discovered evidence and other 
evidence available at the time of trial but not introduced by 
defendant’s trial counsel. A referee appointed by the court 
took evidence and made a finding that defendant had sus- 
tained his burden of proving there was newly discovered 
and credible evidence which undermined the entire case of 
the prosecution. He also found that defendant’s trial 
counsel failed to act as a reasonably competent attorney by 
failing to challenge the identification procedures em- 
ployed by the police on the night of the crimes and defen- 
dant’s arrest, and by failing to diligently investigate de- 
fendant’s case prior to trial and seek out witnesses on his 
behalf, and that such failures deprived defendant of poten- 
tially meritorious defenses. 

The Supreme Court granted the writ, vacated the judg- 
ment of conviction, and remanded defendant to the trial 
court. The court held substantial evidence supported the 
referee’s findings. Since defendant had made a threshold 
showing of new evidence raising doubt about his guilt, the 
court considered additional evidence of innocence that was 
known or could have been discovered before the trial. The 
court also held there were sufficient indicia of truth in the 
evidence to outweigh the possibility of perjury and there- 
fore to support the referee’s finding as to credibility. The 
court further held that “false evidence,” within the mean- 
ing of Pen. Code, § 1473, had been introduced against de- 
fendant, and that issuance of the writ was justified on that 
ground as well. The referee’s findings that defendant was 
denied constitutionally adequate representation of counsel 
by his trial attorney’s failure to adequately investigate the 
case and to challenge the identification procedures utilized 
by the police, the court held, were amply supported by the 
record. The court held that when the attorney received 
information suggesting his client was falsely accused and 
that the guilty party was intimidating witnesses, he should 
have recognized his patent obligation to investigate the 
case, to pursue reluctant witnesses, and to redouble efforts 
to overcome the unusual obstacles placed in the path of 
developing the apparent truth. His incompetent delegation 
of his duty to investigate to others (the police and defen- 
dant’s family), the court held effectively deprived his 
client of a constitutionally guaranteed opportunity to prove 
his innocence. (Opinion by Mosk, J., with Tobriner, 
Richardson, Newman, and Brousard, J. J., and Tamura, 
J., concurring. Separate concurring opinion by Bird, C. J.) 

People vs. Moran 

125 Cal. App. 3d 1029 

Summary 

Defendant was charged by information with possession 
of heroin for sale (Health & Safety Code, § 11351). The 
prosecution arose when defendant was arrested for public 
intoxication (Pen. Code, § 647, subd. (f) ), and an in-field 
body search revealed the contraband in his vest pocket. 
Defendant’s motion to set aside the information (Pen. 
Code, § 995) , on grounds that the only evidence against him 
was obtained from an unlawful search and seizure, was 
granted by the trial court. (Superior Court of Alameda 
County, No. H-2325, Martin N. Pulich, Judge.) 

On appeal by the People pursuant to Pen. Code, § 1238, 
subd. (a)(1), the Court of Appeal affirmed. The court first 
held that the search was not justified by the arresting 
officer’s concern that defendant might be able to destroy 
the “evidence” while being transported to jail, since a 
search for instrumentalities, fruits and other evidence of a 
crime is unreasonable per se as an incident to a lawful 
arrest when the offense is not one involving instrumen- 
talities, fruits or physical evidence. The court also held 
that, absent independent probable cause, in-field acceler- 
ated booking searches of such public intoxication arrestees 
are impermissible. Full body searches of such persons are 
permissible only when conducted at the stationhouse or 
detention facility immediately prior to the arrestee’s in- 
carceration. (Opinion by Grodin, J., with Racanelli, P. J., 
concurring. Separate dissenting opinion by Newsom, J. ) 


For the Record 

Due to the recent lockdowns 
we’ve had a brainpower short- 
age in the newsroom. Sub- 
sequently we were unable to 
publish last week. 

Also, our apologies to the ap- 
proximately 200 out of state 
subscribers who didn't receive 
the last issue of the News. 
Someone straggled into the 
printshop and walked off with 
the copies. I guess there still 
ain’t no honor among thieves. 



Court Says No Boneyard 
For Common-law Cons 

SAN FRANCISCO (AP) — 
Prison inmates’ common-law 
spouses may be barred from 
conjugal visits, the state Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court has 
ruled in a case involving a San 
Quentin convict. 

The 5-2 decision recently re- 
jected a claim by a convict, 
who is serving life in San 
Quentin for murder. The con- 
vict complained that his rights 
were violated when visits by 
his common-law wife were de- 
nied because the couple lived 
together from 1971 to 1978. 

San Quentin, like other state 
prisons, allows overnight visits 
only when a couple is legally 
married. 

In the decision authored by 
Justice Frank Richardson, the 
state regulation denying the 
visit was declared “reasonable 
and consistent with legitimate 
state interests.” 

It said beyond practical con- 
siderations “we discern no 
valid public policy requiring 
California’s taxpayers to 
provide overnight accommo- 
dations and security supervi- 
sion for a prison inmate with 
his or her paramour. In our 
view, such a program would 
represent both social folly and 
fiscal extravagance at a time 
when penal funds are much 
needed for more critical pur- 
poses, certainly such a plan is 
not legally compelled . ’ ’ 

The court said without bene- 
fit of marriage, birth or adop- 
tion certificates authorities 
could not verify the truth of the 
prisoner’s contention he has a 
“bona fide long-standing fam- 
ily relationship” necessary for 
a conjugal visit. 

“To recognize other alterna- 
tive relationships as justifying 
family visitation is an invita- 
tion into semantic quicksand. 
Moreover it would encourage 
subterfuge.” 

The court said opportunities 
for abuse are obvious and re- 
peated abuses might lead offi- 
cials to end the entire program. 

The court noted the convict is 
serving a life term and that his 
common-law wife “has a 
criminal record” in which “the 
potential volatility of such a 
situation is obvious . ’ ’ 

Justice Frank Newman, 
joined by retired Justice 
Mathew Tobriner, dissented, 
saying it seems likely that in 
the 1980s many people will be 
astonished to learn that his 
common-law wife and her 
daughter are to be treated as 
having no family relationship 
with the convict. 

He said that on the limited 
record, the court should not 
rule the convict is entitled to 
such visits, but denial of a writ 
of habeas corpus should be 
without prejudice so he can 
make more requests for visits. 

Might Cancel 


Artwork Needed 
For SQ Art Show 

An appropriate amount of 
artwork has not been received 
by the education department to 
warrent return of the SQ art 
show, and according to Artist 
Facilitator Jim Sanford, the 
deadline is drawing near. 

“If we don’t receive a suffi- 
cient amount of artwork by the 
deadline then we’ll have to 
cancel the show,” said San- 
ford. 

Cons are reminded that all 
arts and crafts will be ac- 
cepted, and must be turned in 
no later than March 31 in order 
to qualify for the show. 


The Mirror 

Reflects Life of Prisoners 


By Charles Hillinger 

Los Angeles Times 

STILLWATER, Minn. — J. 
Allen Robertson, 39, editor of a 
94-year-old newspaper, is paid 
only $32.20 a week for spending 
10 to 15 hours a day, seven days 
a week to get the paper out. 

“It doesn’t matter. I have 
nothing else to do,” he says 
with a weary shrug. 

The editorial office of the 
Mirror is a 10-foot-long, 7- 
foot-wide room with bars for 
walls. 

It’s a prison cell. 

The Mirror is the oldest 
prison newspaper in the United 
States. It was founded Aug. 18, 
1887, by members of the Jesse 
James gang at the Minnesota 
State Prison in Stillwater, 18 
miles east of St. Paul on the St. 
Croix River. 

“God Helps Those Who Help 
Themselves” proclaimed the 
first paper’s motto on its mast- 
head. 

In explaining the paper’s 
purpose on the front page of the 
first issue the jailhouse news- 
men wrote : 

“With this our maiden issue 
of the Mirror is born. A new in- 
novation into the heretofore 
dark, dreary, monotonous ex- 
istence of those whom faith 
hath led downward to the nar- 
row confines of a cell and 
branded as social outcasts.” 

The publishers of the 19th- 
Century prison paper noted: 
“This, we believe, is the only 
printed sheet organized, pub- 
lished, edited and sent forth to 
the world by prisoners confined 
within the walls of a peniten- 
tiary.” 

H. G. Stordock,the warden of 
that day , added his two cents : 

“The Mirror is now before 
you. If it proves a failure, then 
the blame must all rest on me. 
If it shall be a success, then all 
the credit must be given to the 
boys who have done all the 
work.” 

“The boys” back then and 
right up to now nearly a cen- 
tury later did not let the warden 
down. The Mirror still sheds a 
ray of light upon the lives of 
those behind bars at Stillwater. 

It paved the way for prison 
papers published in every state 
in America. 

The biweekly’s motto today 
is “It’s Never Too Late to 
Mend.” The paper is filled with 
humor, pictures, pathos, and 
poetry. 

There are classified ads like : 
“Wanted: Set of guitar strings. 
See Frenchie. Cell B-602.” 
Also, there are crossword puz- 
zles with jailhouse slang. 

There are even columns, like 
“Not So Long Ago” by Down- 
town Jerry, “The Rantin’s and 
Ravin’s of Old Harve,” and 
“Editors Presstime News” 
with a logo of a man in striped 
suit with ball and chain. 

The paper also covers 
intramural sports and has a 
feature called “Bingham’s 
Questions and Answers.” A 
typical Q and A: 

“Dear Bingham: I’ve only 
been in prison a short time. I 
find myself scared of others. I 
wonder why we fight among 
ourselves. Shouldn’t we unite 
together?” 

“A. It’s a noble idea but I’m 
sorry to say I don’t think it 
would work. Men have always 
fought against each other. It 
will never change.” 

Like most newspapers, the 
Mirror has cartoon strips: A 
guard is shown holding a rifle 
on a balcony. In the next panel 
he drops the rifle and says, 
“Oops!" The final panel shows 


the gun landing at the feet of 
two inmates. The guard is yel- 
ling down at them: “Would you 
mind tossing my gun back ? ’ ’ 

And there are a dozen pages 
of news about inmates. 

“But little hard news,” ex- 
plains the editor, who has been 
imprisoned for three years for 
land fraud. “If somebody stabs 
somebody we’re not allowed to 
touch it. Reporting on crime 
inside the prison walls is taboo. 
Anything controversial is 
taboo.” 

Fred Smothers, 48, who has 
been in prison 25 years for a 
variety of crimes, worked on 
the Mirror for 10 years until he 
resigned last July to devote 
himself to the prison’s new 
educationa program. He 
served as editor for three years 
and as associate editor for 
three years before that. 

“We do not wash our dirty 
linen in the newspaper,” says 
Smothers, who is researching 
all back issues of the paper as 
he prepares to write a history 
of the Mirror. 

“It makes for fascinating 
reading. The way the old-time 
cons wrote their copy — the 
grammar, the way they put 
their words together — is right 
out of the Old West. 

“An item in one of the first 
papers told about how the in- 
mates are squawking about 
jailers opening up their mail. 
The cons are still squawking 
about the same thing today . ” 

Smothers says prisoners like 
being featured in the paper. 
Many write articles and poetry 
about their families, about 
their thoughts on subjects in- 
side and outside the 
maximum-security prison. 

The paper is distributed free 
to all 1,074 inmates at Stillwa- 
ter every other Friday. 

Members of inmates’ 
families may subscribe for 
$1.50 a year, while other sub- 
scriptions are $3 a year. The 
circulation is 2,900. 

“Being editor is having one 
of the key political jobs in 
prison for an inmate,” 
Robertson says. “I have free- 
dom of movement through all 
the cell blocks as I gather news 
items. 

“I have my own phone and 
can call the warden if I need to 
for information about a story or 
even call a number outside the 
prison to check out a story. 

“There was a rumor floating 
around recently about closing 
certain correctional insti- 
tutions in Minnesota. I called 
the governor’s office to find out 
if there was any truth to the 
rumor.” 

One recurring story in the 
Mirror is the generosity of the 
prisoners. This past year, the 
inmates at Stillwater donated 
more than $30,000 to charitable 
causes. 

Not bad for a prison where 
1,074 men earn an average sal- 
ary of only $1.20 a day. 

Editors note: Fred Smothers 
is a former resident of the Bas- 
tille. He did time here in the 
sixties and walked away from a 
minimum security area 
around ‘67 or ‘68. 
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Pirates Lose 


Second Straight 



The SQ Pirates lost their sec- 
ond straight game of the sea- 
son. They were defeated by A1 
Kerr’s UCSF Medics by a score 
of 139 to 129 in the Skyline gym 
on Feb. 21. 

A1 Kerr has been bringing 
racquetball, handball and bas- 
ketball teams here for 19 years, 


way and the Pirates looked 
sharp. Brown made two quick 
baskets on fast breaks, but the 
Medics bore down and again 
forced the Pirates to go to the 
outside. West answered the call 
with nice shooting from both 
sides of the key. Both sides 
were playing aggressive ball 


SQ PIRATES 


so he’s no stranger to this 
place. A1 commented before 
the game, “I like men to have 
an outlet for their energy. The 
fellows in here are humans and 
should be treated that way. 
Hell!, I let some of these men, 
after they have been released, 
use my weight room . ’ ’ 

There were only three re- 
turning players from last 
year’s team — Jenkins, Chin, 
and Keyes — but from the 
warmup session it was appar- 
ent that the Medics came to 
play! 

SQ started the scoring as 
Michael Brown hit his first two 
shots to give the Pirates a quick 
4 to 0 lead. Just as quickly 
though, the Medics tied the 
score on a shot from under- 
neath by Keyes, then a blocked 
shot of Brown’s by Ornstil that 
led to a fast-break basket. 

The lead changed hands 
often. The Pirates caused a lot 
of turnovers with their man- 
to-man coverage but couldn’t 
seem to penetrate the Medics 


as turnovers turned into bas- 
kets. 

Coach Chatman was re- 
peatedly warned to stay on the 
bench by the refs, but refused 
to do so and was ejected from 
the game after he received his 
second technical foul. Don 
Wilson then took over the 
coaching chores with 7:06 left 
in the third quarter. 

The Medics seemed to get a 
little cold and didn’t show 
much movement for a couple of 
minutes. Then Smith fouled out 
and threw the score book on the 
floor. All the following confu- 
sion seemed to unnerve the 
Pirates and pick up the Medics 
as the Medics came back and at 
the end of three quarters were 
ahead by a score of 104 to 102. 

The game seesawed back 
and forth. Strong rebounding 
by both clubs seemed to mark 
the first portion of the quarter 
as both teams were getting two 
and three shots at the basket. 
With five minutes left on the 
clock, the score was tied at 114. 



UCSF Confident Before Game 


zone defense and had to settle 
for mostly low percentage, 
outside shots. 

West had the hot hand for the 
Pirates in the first quarter as it 
ended with the score; Pirates 
30, Medics 33. 

In the second quarter, SQ 
stuck to their man-to-man de- 
fense and the Medics stuck 
with their converging zone. 
Aggressive play by Hollis and 
Dyson gave the Medics a 7 
point lead, mid way through 
the quarter. SQ then seemed to 
bear down as guards, Pitt and 
Brown, combined on a couple 
of steals that led to fast-break 
baskets. With 38 seconds left on 
the clock, SQ played for the last 
shot and Mustafa connected to 
tie the game at 69 each at the 
half. 

During halftime, A1 Kerr let 
reporters know that this SQ 
team was the best team that 
they had played so far this 
year. 

The third quarter got under- 


SQ made some mistakes and 
the Medics capitalized and 
went on to control the remain- 
der of the game and came away 
with the win. The final score; 
UCSF 139, San Quentin 129. 

Scoring: SQ — West 20, 
Freeline 0, Smith 8, Brown 20, 
Carroll 5, Pitts 6, Davis 15, 
Murray 8, Williams 0, Ander- 
son 12, Mustafa 34, Bernard 0, 
Ratcliffe 0. 

UCSF — Chin 6, Jenkins 26, 
Wickett 25, Dyson B. 12, Dyson 
S. 18, Ornstil 5, Heslip 4, Keyes 
21, Hollis 22. 


Betty Udesen was asked if 
this place made her a little 
edgy and she replied, “It seems 
safer in here than on the 
streets, I’ve been robbed twice 
in San Francisco.” 

The Pittsburg team was at a 
slight disadvantage, as our 
courts are not quite regulation. 

The wire mesh rear wall took 
a little getting used to. A 


Summer Camp 
For Your Kid 

The Salvation Army oper- 
ates summer camping pro- 
grams for children aged 8 
through 12. If you have children 
in this age group who you think 
would enjoy a summer camp- 
ing experience, please com- 
plete an application. Applica- 
tions are available through the 
Protestant chaplain’s office. 

The Salvation Army can’t 
promise each child a camping 
experience as camp atten- 
dance is based upon the avail- 
able resources of the Salvation 
Army located near your fam- 
ily. Every effort will be made, 
however, to arrange a summer 

3 ing experience for your 
*en. 

The application must be re- 
turned to the Protestant chap- 
lain’s office before April 1. 

plexiglass wall would be a little 
more professional,” com- 
mented Smith. 

Hanagan, who had just 
finished pitching a one hitter on 
the softball field, played a close 
match with West and just 
edged him 22 to 20. 

Deputy won his first two 
matches, but then lost to Smith 
by a score of 21 to 14. 

Teague also won his first two 
games, but was defeated by 
Smith in his last game 21 to 19. 

Gonzalez also posted two 
wins against one loss, which 
again came from the racquet of 
Smith. Smith handled Gonzalez 
a little easier and defeated him 
by a 21 to 12 score. 

Attwood and White played 
the final game with great in- 
tensity as both men made di- 
ving shots and saves. The game 
seesawed back and forth with 
White just winning by a score of 
29 to 27. White commented, 
“That was my toughest 
match.” 



SQ & PITT. Teams After Workout 


Pittsburg Team Falls Prey 
To Esque Racquetballers 


By Jack Garfield 

In a hard fought event in the 
skyline gym on Feb. 20, a tough 
SQ racquetball team edged a 
solid Pittsburg team, led by 
Billie White. 

SQ’s team consisted of Jose 
Gonzalez, James Hanagan, 
Jon Deputy and Dewitt 
Attwood. Billie White brought 
teammates Facundo Ron- 
quillo, Bill Smith and Mr. West. 

White has been coming to SQ 
for a long time now and tries to 
rotate his handball, racquet- 
ball and basketball players to 
bring a different group in every 
three weeks. White’s main goal 
is to motivate inmates and 
keep them in contact with 

S le on the outside. He origi- 
y came here 12 years ago 
and participated in boxing. 

In 1961 and 1962, Bill Smith 
was the Pac 8 boxing champ 


and at that time became active 
with youthful athletes. 

Smith, aided by coach Chat- 
man, brought along reporter 
Russell Pike and photographer 
Betty Udesen of the Pittsburg 
Post Dispatch to cover the ac- 
tion. Pike commented to re- 
porters, “I came in blue cloth- 
ing and I had to go to The House 
and change.” 

LA Bus Leaving 
For SQ March 19 

The Help Public Service 
Foundation has scheduled its 
next bus ride from the Los An- 
geles area on March 19. 

For reservations, prospec- 
tive visitors should contact Mr. 
Sam Theus, 4311 Degnan Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA — phone (213) 
292-0144. 


CANTEEN PRICE LIST 

March 5, 1982 


FOODSTUFFS 

A-l Sauce $1.35 

Bean Dip, Jalapenos 1.00 

Beef Sticks 35 

Candy, Bags 75 

Candy Bars (Lifesavers .25) 30 

Candy Bars, Ig 90 

Cheese, Sliced 1.35 

Cheese, Loaf, 2 lb 4.35 

Cheetos 1.15 

Chile Con Carne 55 

Chile Peppers 1.20 

Chile Sauce 95 

Chunky Beef Soup 90 

Cookies 1.30 

Corn Chips 1.10 

Crackers, Graham 1.15 

Crackers, Ritz 1.40 

Crackers, Saltine 80 

Cupcakes & Fried Pies 45 

Dill Pickles 1.35 

Donuts, Variety 1.20 

Donuts, Old Fashioned 1.35 

Dry Cereal 20 

Honey Butter 1.30 

Honey Natural 1.40 

Hot Sauce, Gebharts 45 

Ice Cream Novelties 30 

Ice Cream, Pint 75 

Jalapenos Peppers 70 

Jam 1.40 

Marshmallows 65 

Mayonnaise, Miracle Whip 65 

Menudo Stew, IVz oz. can 50 

Mustard 40 

Peanuts, Spanish, Salted 80 

Peanut Butter 1.60 & 2.40 

Pecan Pies 45 

Pico Pica Sauce 60 

Popcorn 20 

Potato Chips, Bar-B-Que & Plain . .90 

Pretzels 90 

Rolls, Assorted 1.20 

Salami 1.75 

Sardines 80 

Soup, Cup of 15 

Sugar Cubes, 1 lb 70 

Top Ramen Soup 40 

Tortillas, Floured 1.05 

Tortillos Chips 95 

Tuna Fish 1.35 

BEVERAGES 

Breakfast Drink 1.15 

Cocoa Mix, 1 % lb. bag 2.95 

Coffee, Hills Brothers, 4 oz 2.10 

Coffee, MJB, 10 oz 3.70 

Coffee, Tasters’s Choice 4.30 

Dairy Creamer, Maxwell 1.00 

Kool-Aid, 2 qts 75 

Lemonade, qt 45 

Milk, Chocolate, qt 80 

Milk, Fresh, qt 75 

Milk, Powdered 1.50 

Ovaltine 1.75 

Soda Pop, Canned 30 

Tea Bags, 100 4.50 

''Tea, Instant W/Lemon 1.15 

V-8 Vegetable Juice 35 


TOBACCO & ACCESSORIES 


Beechnut Tobacco $.75 

Borkum Riff, 1.5 oz 90 

Bond Street 65 

Bugler, 6 V^ oz 2.60 

Cigarettes, Carton 7.00 

Dutch Masters Panatellas 1.10 

Garcia y Vega Cigars, 5-box 40 

House of Windsor 30 

King Edward Imperials 50 

King Edward Specials 40 

Lighter, Butane 85 

London Dock 75 

Mixture 79 60 

Papers, B&W 20 

Papers, Yorkshire Long 1.05 

Pipe Cleaners 40 

Pipe Filters 30 

Pipes, Doctor Grabow 3.30 

Prince Albert, Ig 3.85 

Red Dot 80 

Rolling Kit, Bugler 3.45 

Snuff, Copenhagen 75 

Top, Kite Pkg 35 

Velvet, sm. (Can 5.00) 65 

White Owl Panatellas 80 

SUNDRIES 

Aerogrammes 30 

Alarm Clock 7.80 

Album, Photo 2.00 

Album, Refills 55 

Art Corners, Photo Mount 35 

Bags, Zipper, Canvas 8.20 

Batteries, AA(4) 35 

Batteries, C-size, D-size 40 

Batteries, 9-volt 60 

Binder, 3-ring, 8 V 2 X 11 3.70 

Binder paper, 3-hole 1.50 

Can Openers 40 

Christmas Cards, Box . . . 1.69 to 3.29 

Christmas Cards 5.00 

Cards, Greetings 25, .35 & .50 

Cards, Greetings 15 to 2.50 

Decanter, Plastic 3.40 

Dissolution, Regulatory 5.00 

Divorce, Summary 5.00 

Envelopes, Blank 02 

Envelopes, Color 24 60 

Envelopes, Expanding 2.60 

Envelopes, Plain, Manila 15 

Envelopes, Stamped 22 

Fingernail Clippers 55 

Ink, Refills, Shaeffer 15 

Handkerchiefs 80 

Padlock, Combination 3.55 

Paper, Blue Bond 16 lb 5.30 

Paper, Bond 16 lb 4.70 

Paper, Bond 20 lb 5.45 

Paper, Legal 26-line 02 

Paper, Legal 32-line 03 

Papermate Refill 1.10 

Pen, Bic, Ballpoint 20 

Pen, Papermate, Ballpoint 90 

Pencil, Mech 95 

Plastic Containers, 4/set 4.10 

Pocketbook .75 to 3.90 

Postcards, SQ (5-pict) 1.05 

Postcards, Standard 13 

Room Freshener 90 


SUNDRIES CONT. 

Scripto Lead $.60 

Shoe Polish, Blk/Brn 1.25 

Shower Slippers, 90 

Spoons, Plastic 2 for .05 

Stamps 20 

Sun Glasses 2.25 

Sun Glasses, Clip-on 2.50 

Tablet, Colored 1.00 

Tablet, yellow, ruled 95 

Tablet, white, ruled 75 

Toenail Clippers 1.00 

Tumblers 1.20 

Tweezers 65 

Watchband, Exp 1.15 

Watchband, Nylon 1.25 

Watch, Pocket, Westclox 9.45 

Watch, Wrist, Timex 17.90 

MAGAZINES 

Air Progress 3.00 

Astrology for ’80s 90 

Bike Lifestyle 1.75 

Choppers 1.75 

College Football 1.95 

Easy Riders 2.00 

Football Action 3.95 

Football Preview 3.25 

Fling 2.95 

Gallery 2.95 

Harvey 2.95 

Hot Rod 1.50 

Hustler 3.50 

Hustler Humor 2.95 

Iron Horse 1.75 

NFL Preview ’81 1.75 

Oui 2.95 

Penthouse 2.50 

Pigskin 2.75 

Playboy 2.50 

Players 2.75 

Playgirl 2.50 

Popular Crosswords 99 

Rolling Stone 1.50 

Strength & Health 1.25 

The Ring 1.50 

TOILET ARTICLES 

Afta Shave 1.85 

Brush, Shaving 3.80 

Copper Tone Tan Lotion 1.85 

Cocoa Butter 1.70 

Chenti Panthenol Lotion 4.65 

Colgate Shaving Soap, cup 30 

Colgate Rapid Shave 1.15 

Intensive Care Baby Oil 1.70 

Jergens Alok Lotion 1.45 

Magic Shave 90 

Mennen Cream, Brushless 1.10 

Mennen Cream, Lather 1.10 

Mennen Deod. Stick, 1% oz 1.30 

Noxema Cream, Brushless 1.20 

Noxema Skin Cream 1.50 

Powder, Casmere Bouquet 85 

Powder, Magic Shave 80 

Powder, Mennen, Bath 1.65 

Powder, Mennen, Face 1.15 

Razor, Double II 1.40 

Razor Blades, Double II 1.85 


TOILET ARTICLES CONT. 


Styptic Pencil $.40 

Soap Dish 50 

Washcloth, White 50 

HAIR ACC. & CONDITIONERS 

Alberto VO-5 2.15 

Breck Cream Rinse 1.20 

Chenti Panthenol Rinse 1.85 

Combs, Natural 1.40 

Combs, Regular 15 

Comb, Natural Pick 1.40 

Combout 1.30 

Dixie Peach, Ig 1.30 

EndPaper 90 

Hair Brush 1.60 

Hair Food 2.05 

Hair Glo 1.10 

Hair Oil Hqz 70 

Magnetic Hair Rolls, 1.20 

Mustache Wax 1.05 

Perm. Creme Relaxer 4.75 

Proline Combout 1.45 

Proline Cond., Gel 3.35 

Protein 29 1.65 

Roller Pins 35 

Wave Rods 1.70 

SOAPS & SHAMPOO 

Shampoo, Chenti Panthenol 1.85 

Shampoo, Head-n-Shoulders 1.35 

Shampoo, Prell 95 

Shampoo, Pro-Line 1.05 

Shampoo, Sebutone Tar 3.10 

Shampoo, Subulex, Med 2.50 

Shampoo, Sulphur 8 2.25 

Shampoo, Balsam 1.20 

Soap, Cocoa Butter 95 

Soap, Dial 60 

Soap, Irish Spring 40 

Soap, Palmolive 45 

Soap, Sastid 1.65 

DENTAL SUPPLIES 

Binaca Breath Drops 1.25 

Cepacol Mouthwash 2.20 

Dental Floss 75 

Denture Brush 1.20 

Efferdent Cleaner 2.25 

Polident Cleanser 2.25 

Poligrip Adhesive 95 

Toothbrush 45 

Toothpaste, Colgate 7 oz 1.60 

Toothpaste, Pepsodent, sm 35 

Toothpaste, Topol, 3 oz 3.65 

Toothpicks 45 

Toothpowder, Colgate 1.00 

DRUGS 

Alka Seltzer, Pk. of 2 10 

Clearasil 2.60 

Cough Drops 35 

Hoffman’s Energol, 8 oz 5.40 

Hoffman’s Hi-ProPwd., lib 4.30 

Chapstick 65 

Quinsana Footpowder 2.15 

Turns 35 

Vicks Vapo-Rub 1.55 

Vi sine Eye Drops 1.85 



Bayside Whites Unlocked 

By Bart Chandler other week until after f 

T . ,, , c , . draw to finally get to the c 

It all began on Saturday, teen J & 

Feb. 20, as the residents of Q n March 4 a laundry 
bayside east block returned change happened for the I 
from their evening meal. One time Even with this and < 
°/ the white residents was teen on the 7th the general 
stuck with a prison-made knife. was not of ha ppiness or urn 
This resulted in the bayside standing for the lock down 
population being locked down March f this showed in a s] 
pending investigation After ta nious eruption in the cl 
two days of investagation all hall After the last meal of 
but the whites were released to day while wa iting for the c 
return to normal schedule. t o be opened, a few conv 

The white population contin- began to throw their food tr, 
ued on their lock down Shortly after, the majorit 
schedule. Breakfast at 10 a.m. the whites followed and 
and dinner at 1:30 p.m. (which warning shots were fired wl 
included the standard bag didn’t immediately stop 
lunch to last until the next day) tray throwing, but did sumi 
with no time on the yard after a large number of staff to st 
either was typical of the and watch, 
routine for these men. The whites were returne 

This routine was shatered their cells where they 
when, after breakfast on Fri- mained the following day. 1 
day 26th, the whites refused to were fed three bag lunches 
leave the chow hall until the no hot meals. W 
Program Administrator came O’Shaunessy was questic 
to explain why they were still on the legality of not fee< 
locked down. The staff re- any hot meals, he replied 
sponded and in a few minutes am not sure of the legality 
the east block P.A., Mr curity was the main concer 
O’Shaunessy, arrived. He was not my decision to cell 
called for a representative of — it came from above.” 
the convicts to explain the situ- On the 11th, meals in 
ation. chow hall resumed with m 

After 20 minutes of talking, more staff spectators than 
the convict representative fore. On Friday, March 
found that O’Shaunessy had no after 20 days, the whites v 
power to unlock the whites until unlocked to proceed to br 
a suspect was aprehended. He fast at the normal time, 
made it possible for a group of When O’Shaunessy 
four representatives to talk to asked about what effect 
Associate Warden Nyberg tray throwing incident ha< 
later that day. Upon returning the lock down he explained 
to the block after that meal, the prolonged it. We had our 
interviews of the whites, which pect singled out and were g 
had not been completed, were to unlock the whites the i 
once again resumed. morning.” 

Later the four representa- I then asked him if this 
tives circulated cell to cell to the new policy, to lock 
pass the news they found out. population down until a sus 
The information included a was fpund. He responded, 
confirmation of the fact that this situation it was ‘gang 
whites would not be released mored’ and we were concer 
until a suspect was found. They with retaliation but as I un 
were also told that a workers stand it, this is the new pc 
list would be issued on Monday, as h now stands . 

March 1, and that all whites In our last issue of the N 
with money in the canteen we noted that one suspect 
would be allowed to spend it. apprehended at the outse 
The workers list had less than was later found out that he 
10 names on it and people with in no way involved in this : 
money in the store waited an- dent. 
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Incident Update 


SQ Muslims Recognize 
Ummat Solidarity Day 


Mess hall eruption, fist fights 
and a suicide attempt are 
among this week’s incidents, 
as released to the News by the 
warden’s office. 

At approximately 2:43 p.m. 
March 9, during controlled 
feeding of the east block 
bayside white inmate popula- 
tion in the south dining hall, a 
general melee erupted as the 
inmates began throwing their 
food trays. Two warning shots 
were fired by the gunrail offi- 
cers. Approximately 120 in- 
mates were involved at the 
time. 

No staff were hit with the 
trays and there were no in- 
juries, but eyewitnesses claim 
that if it were a horseshoe con- 
test, a lot of points would have 
been scored. 

On the same day at approx- 
imately 1:00 p.m., two inmates 
on the third tier of the east 
block bayside got into a fist 
fight. One warning shot was 
fired to halt the combatants 
and there were no injuries. 

At approximately 9:15 a.m., 
March 11, a fist fight occured 
on the main yard between two 
inmates. Two warning shots 
were fired to break up the fight, 
one blank round and one live 
.223 round. No weapons were 
used and only a couple of 
bruised egos resulted. 

At approximately 12:20 p.m., 
March 12, an inmate armed 
with two pieces of broker! mir- 
ror wrapped with cloth;, re- 
fused to exit his cell. It; was 
necessary to forcibly reijiove 
him to render medical treat- 
ment to his self inflicted 
wounds which were on his 
stomach, forearm and shoul- 
ders. The inmate used his 
broken cell light to cut himself. 

At approximately 2:02 p.m., 
March 14, the upper yard gun- 
man fired one warning shot 
when he observed an appar- 
ently drunken inmate resist 
being placed in restraints. The 
inmate was subsequently con- 
trolled and placed in secure 
housing. There were no in- 
juries to staff or the inmate. 


ByG.B.LaRue key bo 

Ummat Solidarity Day was 
one of recognition and cele- s j on i s 
bration for San Quentin’s Is- ter-taii 
lamic community and their ceden 
guests on Feb. 27. The climate wed e 
of the visiting room was cool as f 0 u 0W 
the final preparations were andrdl 
laid for what was to become a . 
delightful evening . \ 0 ne \ 

Golden flames kindled the 
main course while a variety of i ead i r 
salads lay neatly arranged w here 
along side of bread trays and thing 
punch bowls. The decor fea- 5 uc j s 8 
tured a small display of prison roun( j 
arts and crafts which included n l i m p 
C hitti Miller’s handcrafted ^larin 
Afrikan jewelry. Rashe 

Leaving the rest of San form 
Quentin behind, a select group Enser 
of incarcerated men played a ff a ir 
host to their guests. Those staff jj m] 
who sponsored the affair were more | 
much more relaxed in what ce i e b r 
transformed into a social at- “ umrr 
mosphere. Engli: 

‘‘Just Jazz” could have This o 
served as the name for the comm 
newly formed eight man house a nd so 
band which was just jazzy g ro 
enough to set the right mood for f orwa 
the mellow ceremony. p a gh 

As guests arrived from the resen 
surrounding bay area, one pfaye 
could hear that the band was times 
serious about producing qual- house 
ity music. Terrence Charles fered 
carried tenor sax and flute; peate 
Nate Henderson was good theM 
company on alto sax. Richard helps 
Ybarra handled lead guitar 0 f A1 
while Matthew T. Wolf dem- Cerer 
onstrated his ability on bass, audie 
The combined talents of Allen pleas 
Ware and Jerome Herron ning’! 
mixed on electric piano and 


Twenty-six Shots Fired 
In MCU Disturbance 

A total of 26 shots were fired 
to break up an altercation in- 
volving seven inmates in the 
north block exercise yard on 
Feb. 25, according to Prison 
Information officer Jim 
McCullough. 

McCullough reported that 
the inmates heeded initial 
warning shots, then suddenly 
began to reattack each other. 

Five inmates were treated 
for multiple birdshot wounds 
and returned to their housing. 
One inmate was admitted to 
the prison hosptial for obser- 
vation. Another con was 
transferred to Marin General 
Hospital for treatment of his 
left thigh and a possible broken 
femur. 

While attemping to control 
and contain the disturbance, 
eight staff members sustained 
very minor birdshot wounds. 
They received first aid from 
the institution hospital and 
were later returned to duty. 

A search of the area pro- 
duced one inmate crafted stab- 
bing instrument fashioned 
from a piece of plastic ap- 
proximately six inches in 
length and sharpened. 

The reason for the dispute is 
unknown at this time, but an 
investigation is being contin- 
ued. 


Con Fatally Takes 
Razor to Himself 

Robert Thomas, 41, was 
found dead in his cell shortly 
past midnight the victim of an 
apparent suicide, as reported 
by the warden’s office. 

A tier officer reportedly 
found the convict lying on his 
bed with severe cuts to both 
arms in the vicinity of the el- 
bows. 

Institution medical person- 
nel examined the body, de- 
tecting no vital signs. 

The medical officer of the 
day officially pronounced 
Thomas dead at approx- 
imately 1:54a.m. 

A razor blade was found on 
the floor of the cell. 


WEEKEND MOVIE 


Bruce Dem stars as a tattoo artist who 
becomes obsessed with a glamorous 
fashion model (played by the lovely 
Maud Adams). He just can't seem to 
separate business from pleasure. 
Rated R. 


(I to r) Richard Ybarra, Terrence Charles, Phil Burdick, David 
Matthew Wolfe, Jerome Herron, Allen Ware, Nate Henderson. 
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Prisons Should Adopt 
'Selective Incapacitation' 

By Daniel Glaser 
Special to The Bee 

(Mr. Glaser, professor of Sociology at the University of Southern California, is 
president of the American Society of Criminology and of California’s Association 
for Criminal Justice Research. ) 


What happens when an ir- 
resistibly growing flow of con- 
victs meets an immovably 
fixed set of prisons? Thus far, 
California’s Director of Cor- 
rections Ruth Rushen and her 
staff have cleverly rear- 
ranged, remanaged, stretched 
and stuffed storage spaces to 
hold everyone. How long this 
can continue remains prob- 
lematic, for admissions will 
keep exceeding releases. This 
is inevitable because penalties 
have become more severe and 
the rate of new offenses does 
not drop. 

In December California’s 
prison population passed 
28,000, a new high, and about 
4,000 above its total of a year 
earlier. A 2,500 to 3,000 per year 
increase is predicted during 
the next five years. But the first 
new maximum security hous- 
ing, a 1,000-bed addition to the 
Tehachapi prison, to cost at 
least $10,000 per bed, will not be 
ready until 1984. Two new 
high-security prisons, each of 
only 1,700 beds, will not be 
available before 1985 or 1986. 
Currently, most of the prison 
housing holds one-fourth to 
one-third more inmates than 
the number for which it was 
designed. This means that, in- 
creasingly, two are placed in a 
cell intended for one and 
double-deck bunks replace 
beds in dormitories already 
skimpy in floor space. 

Expansion and more scien- 
tific use of minimum-security 
space in the past two years 
have kept California’s prisons 
from much worse conditions. 
Previously, inmates were 
classified into housing security 
categories by interview ana 
case study. 

Last year, however, Norman 
Holt of the Department of 
Corrections demonstrated that 
the violence and escape rates 
of inmates can be predicted 
more successfully with actua- 
rial statistics. His research 
classified inmates by assigning 
them unfavorable risk points 
for past misconduct in prison, 
low level of education, being 
unmarried, seriousness of 
criminal record and years to 
serve on their sentence. 

As a result of this “point 
system,” it has been possible to 
identify low-risk prisoners 
more accurately. Therefore, 
more men could be placed in 
minimum-security buildings 
on prison grounds; and in re- 
forestation and fire-fighting 
camps in the mountains where 
new housing is easily and 
cheaply procurable. Yet es- 
cape rates from minimum se- 
curity declined. An added ben- 
efit, according to some studies, 
is that the work camps reduce 
subsequent return to crime for 
young prisoners. 

About 2,000 beds in minimum 
security structures are now 
being added annually. These 
expanding facilities include the 
halfway houses, which were 
initiated under Gov. Reagan. 
Prisoners serve the last three 
months of their prison terms in 
these urban residences, leav- 
ing daily to seek or hold jobs, 
and eventually getting short 
passes to visit their families, 
see a dentist or arrange post- 
release housing. They pay for 
their room and meals there. 
California has had only one or 
two percent of its prisoners in 
such facilities, whereas some 
other states have 10 to 20 per- 
cent. 


Both scientific selection by 
Holt’s statistics and close 
monitoring permit California 
to allow more inmates to make 
this piecemeal transition to 
freedom, some living in half- 
way houses for up to the last six 
months of their sentences. If a 
resident doesn’t soon get a job, 
if he’s not at his job or where he 
said he’d be on his pass, or if 
surprise chemical tests show 
that he has used alcohol or 
drugs, he is promptly placed in 
the county jail. 

There is good reason to be- 
lieve that halfway houses with 
such close controls reduce in- 
mates’ subsequent rate of re- 
turn to crime. Unfortunately, 
this issue has not yet been well 
researched. The relatively few 
who deviate from the straight 
and narrow while in these 
halfway houses are quickly 
reincarcerated, whereas those 
who return to lawbreaking 
after the traditionally abrupt 
and complete release from 
prison usually go on an exten- 
sive crime spree before the 
authorities know about it. 

California Youth Authority 
has more flexibility than the 
prisons in deciding when to re- 
lease inmates. Yet its rated 
capacity of 5,340 juveniles or 
young adults is now exceeded 
by about 10 percent, and it too is 
expected to have growing con- 
gestion despite recent legisla- 
tion making it easier to send 
young violent criminals to the 
prisons for adults. Only 7 per- 
cent of California’s prisoners 
are women, which is a higher 
proportion than in most states, 
and their numbers are also 
growing. 

More scientific sentencing in 
California, to make prison 
terms longer for those who rob 
most often and shorter for the 
less frequent robbers, would 
cut the robbery rate by about 15 
percent and decrease the num- 
ber of robbers imprisoned by 5 
percent, according to Peter 
Greenwood of the Rand Cor- 
poration. The research which 
he directed questioned thou- 
sands of prisoners about the 
number of crimes they com- 
mitted during each interval of 
freedom that they had in the 
last year or two before their 
current confinement. Several 
methods of checking indicate 
that the responses were gener- 
ally truthful. Greenwood 
claims that this sentencing 
policy, which he calls “selec- 
tive incapacitation,” could also 
cut burglaries 15 percent in 
California with only a 7 percent 
increase in the number of bur- 
glars imprisoned. 

Eleven different types of 
criminals with highly diverse 
rates of lawbreaking were dis- 
tinguished by Jan and Marcia 
Chaiken of Rand in a computer 
analysis of the combinations of 
offenses reported by these 
interviewed prisoners. Of the 
busiest criminals in these 
groups, whom they call the 
“versatile robbers,” the most 
active 10 percent committed 
robberies at an average rate of 
135 per year, yet perpetrated 
an even larger number of bur- 
glaries, numerous assaults and 
many drug sales. They also 
used an average of over $50 
worth of drugs per day . 

Achieving this selective in- 
capacitation of the highest-rate 
offenders would require 
changes in our laws to permit 
increased penalties especially : 

Continued on page 4 



Dear Editor, 

I was one of the whites who was locked 
down in bayside recently and found the 
whole situation to be rediculous. 

It took a sit-in in the chow hall, after 
six days, to get the staff to realize they 
had stopped interviews before most had 
been talked to. This says to me that they 
didn’t care if they found out who it was. 

The administration was moving 
whites to other housing units and even 
transfering them to other institutions. If 
finding the suspect and security were 
their real concern this makes no sense. I 
find it especially stupid that one of the 
suspect was moved to west block and 
had to be gotten from his domain of 
freedom while the whites were still 
locked down in bayside. 

In general it seems that with a new 
warden it is not security, but punish- 
ment. The idea of locking all down till 
they tell who did it. The only way I can 
see this is as punishment for not being a 
“rat.” 

I guess I just don’t understand what 
lock downs are about. Seems to me that 
if retaliation was coming it will come 20 
days later or 2. 1 guess more punishment 
is the reason but how am I supposed to 
understand that. 

Bart Chandler, C-6595 


Dear Editor: 

After reading the last two issues of the 
“News,” about all the stuff that needs to 
be done for the AC A inspection, and 
what was said by the new warden and 
Wilmer J. Leon, Jr. (last week’s letter), 
then seeing the way things are done for 
it here in D Section, I laughed. 

Everybody is crying about one thing 
or another, and even more so now be- 
cause of the new cell standards. But 
what really gets me is that nobody even 
takes a little pride in the place that they 
live. 

This last week, some “painter” came 
in and painted the walls along with the 
windows, not to mention the floor. Plus 
the fact that very little or no preparation 
was made before the walls were 
painted, and that only my 5-year-old 
nephew could have done a better job. 

Not to seem prejudiced to one thing, 
the “News” doesn’t seem to show any 
pride in their work. Check out page 4 of 
the last issue ; you cannot tell where one 
story ends and another starts, plus it is 
in one case backwards (Racquetball 
Story). 

Now I mean if everybody doesn’t 
mind living in a dump, I do. 

Some people obviously don’t care, as 
shown by the way they take care of the 
place. Well, then let them be silent and 
not snivel! Me, I just have but one 
thought, to make my time as easy and 
comfortable as can be made possible. 

— Gilligan, D Section 

Dear Editor, 

I’m an inmate in B section (Max A). 
The officers here just refuse to use any 
kind of sanitation while serving our 
food. 

Me and other inmates protest against 
this. We aren’t going to tolerate the offi- 
cers’ negligence in serving our issue of 
food. So, we will appreciate anything 
you can do in regards to this before 
things get out of hand. 

— W. Blackwell C-09008 

Dear Editor, 

With respect to the new property 
guidelines set down by Sacramento 
under the assumption it will improve 
conditions for prisoners and staff alike, 
who are they bullshitting? 

The whole scheme clearly shows any 
rule made and signed by a CDC official 
(or officials) lacks credibility. They 
made guidelines and we went by them, 
some convicts saving out of a meager 
pay number for years to buy a few 
things. Now Sacramento decides to im- 
plement new rules. They also want the 
new property rules to apply retroactive, 
this after they gorged themselves on the 
Inmate Welfare Funds deducted when 
we purchased the items initially. 

So the rules signed and in writing 
today may not be worth the paper 
they’re written on tomorrow. 

— W. Lewis, B-1161 

MAC Pizza Due 
Saturday 

Pizza orders from the MAC 
Pizza Sale are scheduled to be 
delivered at 11:30 a.m. Satur- 
day, March 27. Men of the 
mainline who have placed 
pizza orders will be cleared 
through the MAC shack and 
Four Post so that they may 
pick up their orders. 

Pizza orders made by those 
in the lock-up units will be de- 
livered to those units shortly 
after they have arrived. 

To avoid any hassels, the 
MAC suggests that cons make 
their lunch unlock to pick up 
their pizzas. 


Dear Editor, 

If the comments of Reginald Pulley, 
as reported in the article on his ap- 
pointment to warden, are any indication 
of the type of administration he intends 
to have, then we can expect a continua- 
tion of the evasive, ambiguous, and 
euphemisticdoubletalk which has been 
the routine practice of his predecessors. 

This propensity for vague and super- 
ficial explanations extends beyond the 
dissemination of unclear and shallow 
statements to the press. This writer had 
been the recipiant of some of the most 
incoherent and just plain unintelligible 
replies on his administrative appeals — 
all of which were signed by Pulley. If he 
is unwilling to give proper consideration 
to serious grievances presented through 
established procedures, then it seems 
too plain to mention that his encourag- 
ing “feedback from the inmates” with 
his self-professed receptiveness “to 
their concerns,” is nothing more than an 
affected display of solicitude. 

Furthermore, his blaming the reduc- 
tion of programs, in part, on financial 
cutbacks is questionable in view of the 
fact that the budget for the CDC last 
year was $480 million, and is slated for 
$533 million this year, an 11.4 per cent 
increase. 

By now, no one here should be in sus- 
pense about what the real motive is be- 
hind the deminishing programs, cell 
standardization, extension of MCU 
housing, and removal of industries. 
Putting it succinctly, they are convert- 
ing this place into a “wareshouse.” 
Should anyone happen to wonder how 
subjecting people to such a dehumaniz- 
ing existance could be compatible with 
the purported “progressive concept” of 
the ACA, as so characterized by Pulley, 
just remember that the coveted ac- 
creditation has nothing to do with 
whether or not a prison provides an en- 
vironment that is actually fit to live in, 
but rather the focus of their approval is 
on whether or not a few arbitrary re- 
quirements such as fire hoses are met. 

What all this means, insofar as there 
being any real concern by the warden 
for the convict’s welfare, is that, to use a 
popular phrase, “nothing’s changed.” 
As in the past, there is no reason to an- 
ticipate any genuine attention, much 
less action, by prison personnel since 
there is no initiative from Pulley to alle- 
viate the barbaric conditions of this an- 
tiquated dungeon. This is the only ra- 
tional conclusion to be drawn from Pul- 
ley’s angle for getting around positive 
change by making it contingent upon 
having “health and safety officials say 
that current living conditions pose a 
hazard to the residents” before he will 
“see that the conditions are upgraded.” 
Although Pulley states that there are 
changes taking place at SQ which are 
“necessary,” this of course does not 
mean that they are positive, and any 
prudent observer can see what alterca- 
tion the CDC has in mind. 

Perhaps a person who in unfamiliar 
with the way wardens operate might 
think that Pulley is just ignorant of what 
it is like in SQ and needs to have others 
tell him what is wrong, or that he may 
not have the awareness to realize that 
there are aspects of human decency 
apart from health and safety that are 
equally important to well being which 
need to be cultivated. However, the 
statement by Pulley quoted above was 
merely his way of passing the buck to 
health and safety officials whom he is 
confident will do nothing (they never 
have). So it becomes apparent that this 
was just another one of those hollow ex- 
pressions to appease whoever is naive 
enough to accept it, especially when you 
consider that the Criminal Justice 
Committee declared SQ unfit for human 
habitation six years ago. 

If this is the sort of “communication” 
that Pulley sees as a “primary key to 
better understanding,” then his idea of 
what such an interaction is all about 
leaves something to be desired. 

— R. E. Garaux B-43108 


Dear Editor, 

The Board of Prison Terms (BPT), a 
state agency responsible for setting 
parole dates and establishing parole 
length and conditions, adopted a parolee 
assignment policy on January 18, which 
might interest your readers. This policy 
requires parolees to be assigned to the 
county where he or she was convicted 
except under five tightly worded excep- 
tions. These exceptions will be granted 
at the discretion of the parole staff and 
include: 

• The expressed fear of a victim be- 
cause of parole to the area of the crime. 

• Public concern that would limit the 
reasonable chance of successful com- 
pletion of program or parole. 

• The verified existence of an unusual 
or unique work offer or training/ educa- 
tional program that cannot be dupli- 
cated or equaled in the county of com- 
mitment. 

• The last legal residence of the pa- 
rolee is in a county other than the county 
of commitment. 

• The inmate has maintained strong 
ties with his/her family while incarcer- 
ated and parole to a county other than 
the county of commitment is based on 
the continued support of the family so 
that, in the judgment of parole staff, 
potential for program or parole success 
is significantly enhanced. 

Ray Brown, Chairman of the BPT, 
has indicated on a number of occassions 
that these exceptions will be strictly in- 
terpreted. He stated on January 18, that 
“the exceptions will not become the 
rule.” An individual who is not deter- 
mined an exceptional case by the parole 
staff may be removed from means of 
support through family and job oppor- 
tunity, and placed in the environment 
which precipitated the crime. 

An ex-offenders adustment to society 
is significantly enhanced by supportive 
residences and job placement. Studies 
by correctional administrations, prison 
advocacy groups, and academics dem- 
onstrate that positive citizenship is en- 
hanced by these supportive criteria. 
Therefore, parolees should be allowed 
as much flexibility as possible in deter- 
mining the location of parole. 

A program which places a parolee in 
the county where support is likely 
should be implemented. Parolees 
should be allowed enough freedom of 
movement to pursue employment op- 
portunities in other counties. Stipula- 
tions can be made for the parolee to in- 
form the parole officer when such 
movement occurs. A plan of this nature, 
based upon support from friends, family 
and work, will decrease the chances of 
an individual committing crimes again. 
Both the parolee and the community 
will benefit, for the crime rate will fall. 

The Prisoners Union, an advocacy 
and an organizing group, is confronting 
the BPT on this issue. First, the Board 
has not brought this policy change to 
public hearing, and therefore, has failed 
to comply with the Government Code. 
The Prisoners Union has filed a petition 
with the Board of Prison Terms urging 
compliance with the Code. 

Second, we are organizing against 
legislation which calls for assigning 
parolees to the county of conviction, 
without provisions for parolee support. 
The Union is interested in people who 
would like to testify against such a pro- 
posal, or write letters to pertinent 
legislators. 

Your support in this is appreciated. 
Help provide support for parolees, 
thereby making your community a 
safer place to live. 

If you would like to become involved 
in this effort, or if you need further in- 
formation please contact the Prisoners 
Union at 1317 Eighteenth Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94107. Our phone number 
is 648-2880. 

Mark W. Cullinane 

Executive Secretary 

Prisoners Union 


Convict Takes 
Own Life 

E. Smith, a 34-year-old con 
with a 1985 release date, ap- 
parently committed suicide in 
his C Section cell on the after- 
noon of March 14, according to 
Prison Information Officer 
Jim McCullough. 

McCullough indicated that 
an officer found Smith in his 
cell, hanging from a bedsheet 
that was wrapped around his 
neck, which was tied to an 
electrical conduit at the rear of 
the cell. Smith was immedi- 
ately removed and taken to the 
prison hospital. He was pro- 
nounced dead at approx- 
imately 2 p.m. by the medical 
officer of the day. 

McCullough further revealed 



that Smith had a history of psy- 
chiatric problems and had at- 
tempted suicide before. 

Smith was from the L. A. area 
and was scheduled for parole in 
1985. 
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A Glimpse into SQ's 
Canteen Operation 



MASJID COORDINATOR HAMDEE MATEEN presents award to Imam Faqir 
for Warith Deen Muhammad. 


By Jack Garfield 

Every morning at 8:00 a.m. 
the fortress type door of the 
inmate canteen is opened and 
the usually on time crew pre- 
pares for a hectic day of stock- 
ing shelves, running the win- 
dows, unloading trucks and oc- 
cassionally drinking a cup of 
coffee. 

J. R. Johnson, the soon to re- 
tire leadman, usually has to 
give Mathew Gooch and Earl 
“Mad Dog” Hamilton a light 
kick in the rear end to get them 
moving, but once they get the 
coffee made the shop seems to 
run smooth. 

“Weekends are the roughest 
time ; we have to get here early 
and get the shelves stocked and 
cards from the previous day 
filed and be ready to open at 
about 9:00 a.m.,” commented 
Jim Jones (not from Gayana) . 

On the weekends, the win- 
dows open on time and ev- 
eryone’s cash register is ring- 
ing constantly. “Mean Gene,” 
who runs window No. 4, ex- 
plained how the operation runs 
from the front. As each cus- 
tomer is giving his order and as 
the men who run the windows 
are ringing each individual 
item, the linebackers are 
checking the shelves and cool- 
ers. When they see that a par- 
ticular item is running low, 
they “bust open” another case 
and split it up among the four 
windows. Goody runs window 
No. 3, while Jim Jones and 
Roger Elliott take care of win- 
dows one and two. 

Usually only half of the crew 
goes to lunch while the re- 
maining half claims that they 


have to work straight through. 
The lower yard and west block 
canteen orders are picked up 
around noon. Freemen Clint 
Harland and Hugh Fuston usu- 
ally like to get a jump on the 
bag orders. Many times, vol- 
unteers are asked for ! 

While interviewing the can- 
teen workers, Patti MaGee, 
who replaced Bill “The Chief” 
Riebling while he was out on 
sick leave as the “Boss” of the 
canteen, told reporters that 
quite a few new items were to 
be added to the canteen list. 
Magnetic photo albums will 
replace the old ones where art 
corners were needed. Pork 
rinds, corn kernels, sunflower 
kernels, beef jerkey, pudding 
(can), spam, hamspread, 
liver wurst spread, beans and 
weiners, Vienna sausage, beef 
tamales, spaghetti and beef, 
cup-o-noodles, mini tacos, 
carmel corn and juices (pear, 
orange and grapefruit), are on 
order and will be placed on the 
shelves as they arrive. 

It was also brought to the 
News’ attention that NO 
DUCATS WILL BE SPENT AT 
THE CANTEEN ANYMORE. 
This is the new policy during 
the double dead weeks. 

About ten minutes before 
closing the canteen, the mana- 
gers call “last man” and the 
windows are closed and the 
remaining mechandise that 
has already been rung is 
passed out to cons in line. The 
News was asked to point out the 
fact that the canteen managers 
close the windows, not the 
cons ! 


SAC On the Job 


ByG.B.LaRue 

The 1981-82 Student Advisory 
Council (SAC) was elected by 
the student body here at San 
Quentin in late Nov., 1981. The 
SAC was formulated to serve 
the interests of students in both 
a representative and advisory 
capacity in the effort of pro- 
moting better education within 
this institution. 

Currently seven of the eight 
elected representatives con- 
tinue to strive toward making 
some of the necessary recom- 
mendations which perspec- 
tive^ could enhance programs 
here. Those serving on this 
year’s council are; Nick Velez, 
Ray Ford, Grady Davis, An- 
thony Paris, Terry Corde, Greg 
LaRue and Steven Johnsrud. 

Since its election, the SAC 
has held 13 of it’s scheduled 
council meetings which have 
contributed to some progres- 
sive developments. The SAC 
has successfully designed and 
conducted an Education 
Evaluation Survey for the pur- 
pose of assessing insight into 
problem areas of the program 
from the students’ point of 
view. This survey is now in the 
process of evaluation by the 
council. Information gained 
from this survey, and an Edu- 
cation Interests Survey con- 
ducted by men here during the 
summer of ’81, will be included 
in an evaluation report. The 
report will be forwarded to 
school administrators along 
with a list of recommendations 
which will be directed toward 
students, instructors and ad- 
ministrators. 

In addition, all comments 
offered by those who partici- 
pated in these surveys will be 
mass produced to allow them to 
be studied and considered by 
those involved with education 
programs. The SAC expects 
that this information will prove 
valuable as future programs 
are planned. 

The council has also been 
working on a number of other 
smaller projects such as; the 
Student Communication Net- 
work, program registrations 
and addressing issues of im- 
mediate concern. Upon the 
completion of some of these 
projects the SAC will focus its 
attention on other priority 
areas. 

The SAC is on the job, though 
it can't always work as fast as 
some would expect. The coun- 
cil thanks everyone who has 
contributed to the development 
of this year’s SAC. Cooperation 
is the key to better education 
and the council will be expect- 
ing a reasonable share of coop- 
eration from all who seek aca- 
demic and vocational program 
improvements. 



my 1966 Mustang 
is worth a small 
fortune by now. ” 


Muslim Banquet. . . 

Continued from page 1 

welcomed and introduced the 
Oakland Ensemble. 

Highlighting the affair, this 
gifted ensemble immediately 
captured the hearts of an at- 
tentive crowd with a tune 
called “Reason to Live.” Their 
last performance here was on 
our July 4th holiday show; 
since then they had gained two 
new members which made a 
good thing even better. Upon 
introducing the next selection, 
Daaiyah Taha, the group’s di- 
rector, stated that “for us, 
singing is an act of worship.” 

They then went on to sing one 
of their own tunes entitled 
“Praise God” which was fol- 
lowed by “God is on Our Side.” 
The first set was completed 
with another beautiful har- 
mony entitled “Deadly De- 
ceiver.” The group featured 
eight female vocalists, one 
male vocalists, and four 
equally talented male musi- 
cians. Next to the director and 
standing side by side were 
singers Leslie Khan, Maryam 
Isamadeen, Hanunah Fareed, 
Linda Tidwell, Jamiela Mikiel, 
Sekina Rashid, Arifa Adesanya 
and Brother A. W. Taha. Ac- 
companying these fine voices 
was Idorenyin Jamar on 
keyboards, Musheer Hameed 
influenced rhythm guitar as 
Rashad Shaheed provided 
mellow tones on bass guitar. 
Nazim resumed his position 
and blended the notes of his 
horn into the fine compositions. 

As the evening progressed, 
CC-1 Ed McNair of east block 
found himself addressing the 
crowd as the staff representa- 
tive. McNair recognized a 
number of people who dedi- 
cated time and effort into coor- 
dinating the affair. Special 
recognition went to Gladys 
Washington and the snack bar 
crew for a well prepared meal. 
Also acknowledged were the 
efforts of the Associate Warden 
of Programs and the Inmate 
Activities Coordinator. 

Next on the floor was Imam 
John M. Faqir, the evening’s 
guest speaker. Faqir cheer- 
fully greeted the full house and 
commented on the quality of 
the meal calling it “delicious.” 
He reinforced some of the pre- 
vious recognitions and focused 
on Islam. He spoke of the fine 
leadership of the Honorable 
Warith Deen Muhammed, 
Chief Imam and leader of the 
American Muslim Mission. 
The Imam was unable to at- 
tend, but had respectfully sent 
^ someone quite capable of rep- 
resenting him. Without further 
___ delay Faqir took pride in wel- 
coming a former resident of 
San Quentin, Muhammad B. 
Muhammad. 

This speaker immediately 
reached out to the congrega- 
tion with the Arabic words for 
“peace be with you." He went 
on to bear witness claiming 
Allah the one and only God. In 


addressing the audience Mu- 
hammad was secure in select- 
ing Ayats (scriptures) from the 
Holy Quran identifying them 
with life experiences. He had 
not been back inside San Quen- 
tin since his release five years 
ago. He thanked the warden 
and his staff for allowing him to 
return as a guest. Offering 
reasons for his return, Mu- 
hammad stated that he had 
come because of social and 
moral concern for the men be- 
hind the walls. Allah and Islam 
have been, and continue to be, 
the forces guiding his freedom. 
He encouraged all to seek the 
wisdom and guidance of the 
Quran. Muhammad consid- 
ered time inside and outside a 
struggle for everyone, but rec- 
ognized anyone could make it 
with Al-Islam as their religion. 

Once again the Oakland En- 
semble enlightened the crowd 
with their unique and powerful 
messages. Their second set 
was highlighted by an acap- 
pella tune, sung as a tribute to 
Islamic ancestors entitled 
“Rise of a Mighty People.” The 
group also did an appropriate 
number called “Truly Free,” 
and they closed enhancing the 
spirit of solidarity with “We 
Are One.” 

The ceremony drew near a 
close as Brother Hamdee 
called attention to those ac- 
knowledged and presented 
awards for their many contri- 
butions to the Masajid (chapel) 
here at SQ. Awards were 
presented to Imam Faqir who 
also accepted an award for the 
Chief Imam. Other recipients 
were Jowharah Beyah and 
Wali Muhammad. After these 
presentations Brother Abdul 
Raheem Malik joined Hamdee 
bringing forth one of his paint- 
ings. The painting was 
presented to the Sister Clara 
Muhammad School as a gift of 
appreciation from the brothers 
here at the Masajid. 

The house band resumed the 
music for a short while as it 
soon became time to depart. Of 
the many favorable comments, 
the meal and the music were 
the most popular. Imam Faqir 
expressed his thanks and ap- 
preciation to the men, the war- 
den and his staff and the guest 
for their support. 

Inmate Activities Coor- 
dinator C. H. Wilson thought 
the evening went remarkably 
well. C/O J. Cathey found the 
atmosphere quiet and peace- 
ful. Spring Garrett, another 
sponsor, stated “this is the best 
banquet I’ve attended in my 
five years here at San Quen- 
tin.” Comments from the men 
and their guests spoke of a de- 
lightful evening, and that it was 
without a doubt. 
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CANTEEN CREW (I to r) David McCord, Earl "Mad Dog" Hamilton, Mr. 
Goody, Titus Yates, Matthew Gooch, Jimmy Jones and "Mean Gene" 

Anderson. 


I LAW COLUMN I 

People vs. Robles 

125 Cal. App.3d 887 

Summary 

Defendant pleaded nolo contendere to a charge of pos- 
session of phencyclidine (PCP) in violation of Health & 
Safety Code, § 11377, subd. (a), after the trial court denied 
his motions to suppress evidence (Pen. Code, § 1538.5) and 
to dismiss the complaint (Pen. Code, § 995). (Superior 
Court of Santa Clara County, No. 76127, Conrad Lee Rush- 
ing, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed the judgment and dis- 
missed the charge. The court held that the search of the 
contents of a tinfoil container found in the car driven by 
defendant at the time of his lawful arrest was an invalid 
search in violation of his right of privacy guaranteed by 
Cal. Const., art. I, § 13. The court held that even if the 
arresting officer had probable cause to believe that the 
container held narcotics, in the absence of exigent cir- 
cumstances requiring an immediate search, only a seizure 
and immobilization of the closed container would have 
been justified pending the issuance of a warrant. (Opinion 
by White, P. J., with Feinberg, J., and Stern, J., concur- 
ring.) 
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Two Excons Return 
As EDP Examiners 


SQ Summer Sports 
About to Begin 

By Jack Garfield 


Pirates Topped by 
Sacramento Ice Cream 


Two former SQ convicts re- 
turned to the institution March 
8 and 9, but neither was wear- 
ing the customary white cov- 
eralls or waist chains. 

Johnny MacMillen and 
Bruce Cape are graduates of 
the EDP program who re- 
membered their alma mater 
by returning to conduct panel 
examinations of EDP students . 

“We conducted a survey of 
the industry,” explained EDP 
instructor Lee Cook. “Com- 
munication proved to be a key 
problem. We broke the in- 
struction here into four panels 
and six lab problems, allowing 
for the examination at the 
completion of each panel to 
allow the student a chance to 
verbalize what he has 
learned.” 

MacMillen left the EDP pro- 
gram on parole in 1979. “Get- 


ting into this actually changed 
my life,” he commented while 
looking around the recently 
refurbished EDP classroom 
and center area. “I like the 
work and it pays well. Without 
the trade, I couldn’t boast of a 
good job, discharge of parole, 
successful marriage and all the 
things I lost each time I came to 
prison.” 

The two-hour examination 
concluded and everyone asked 
to comment gave a positive 
response. ‘‘Bringing these 
guys in proved to be a real shot 
in the arm,” observed Clyde 
Parker. “I already know I’ll be 
making from $1,500 to $2,500 a 
month when I get out, but it’s 
always good to see a success 
story. The only excons we nor- 
mally hear of are the few whc 
jump out of a tree onto some 
gimply,old broad.” 


April 1 marks the start of 
spring activities at SQ. One of 
the major problems in the past 
has been the lack of qualified 
officials. Anyone with some 
knowledge of either baseball, 
basketball or softball and who 
would like to officiate on the 
weekends are asked to contact 
Coach Mike Ferretti in his of- 
fice. Sixteen officials are going 
to be recruited and will attend 
regular weekly meetings to 
discuss rules and techniques. 

Varsity baseball practice 
will start on April 1, on the 
lower yard. Twenty-four men 
will dress for the game which 
will be held on Saturdays. This 
year the first league game will 
be on May 22 and the first 
practice game will be held on 
May 8. SQ has a 21 game 
schedule lined up with the pos- 
sible addition of five more. 

April 1, will also be the date 
to sign up for intramural 
softball. Sign up sheets will be 
posted in the gym. 

April 3 there will be a fight 
card in the Skyline Gym. SQ 
inmates will be slugging it out 
for bragging rights around the 
institution. Odds will be posted 
and bets will be taken prior to 
each fight. 

April 10 there will be a hand- 
ball tournament in the gym and 
on April 17 there will a rac- 
quetball tournament. The ob- 
ject of these contests will be to 
scout prospective players for 
varsity teams. Interested 
players should sign up as soon 
as possible in the gym. 

Cost Rises for 
Prison Marriages 

The cost of a prison marriage 
will be increased to $38.00 be- 
ginning April 6, according to 
Annett Thomas of the prison 
records office. The new fee is 
five dollars more than the pre- 
vious cost. 

Thomas attributes the in- 
crease in overall cost to a rise 
in the cost of the marriage 
license itself, which rose from 
18 to 23 dollars — the price of 
the ceremony will remain at 15 
dollars. 

Prisoners should inform 
their prospective wives that a 
money order or cash for the 
total amount is payable to the 
Marin County Clerk. No checks 
will be accepted by the clerk’s 
office. 

Afrikan Worship Service 

Afrikan Worship Service is 
held the first and third Sunday 
of each month with Rev. Daima 
M. Clark. Services are con- 
ducted inside the Protestant 
Chapel from 11:30 a.m. till 
12:30 p.m.. Interested persons 
are invited to attend this Sun- 
day, March 21. Bring a friend. 


By Jack Garfield 

Berkeley’s slightly favored 
Sacramento Ice Cream topped 
the San Quentin Pirates in the 
Skyline Gym Sat., Feb. 27 and 
handed the Pirates their third 
straight defeat. 

The Pirates were at a distinct 
height disadvantage but man- 
aged to keep the game close 
with aggressive play. Both 
teams started off slowly with 
turnovers, missed shots and 
poor passing marking the first 
four minutes of play. 

Down by a score of 14 to 8, 
midway through the first 
quarter, C. C. Anderson came 
off the bench and sparked the 
team with good hustle under 
the boards, initiating a fast 
break with a rebound, then 
trailing the play to make the 
basket. SQ kept running the 
ball and with some nice shots 
by Smith went ahead 24 to 23 
with about a minute left in the 
quarter. 

Both sides came out running 
in the second quarter but Sac- 
ramento still had control of the 
offensive and defensive 
boards. Taton, Gavon, Boyer 
and Williams were just too 
much to handle, but some nice 
inside moves by Murray and 
Carroll kept the quarter close. 
SQ had the lead with two min- 
utes remaining, but a couple of 
poor passes lead to baskets for 
Sacramento and at the half it 
was Sacramento 59; San 
Quentin 56. 

In the third quarter SQ went 
into a sagging zone to try and 
hold the big men in check, but 
were unsuccessful as Sacra- 
mento kept the pressure on. At 
the end of three quarters, the 
Pirates were down 89 to 80. 

The fourth quarter was much 


the same and with 5:40 left on 
the clock, SQ went into a full 
court press. SQ showed it had 
some wind left as the gap in the 
score started to close. Then 



ICE CREAM Controls Tip 


with just 2: 16 left, Sacramento 
went into their ball freeze of- 
fense and that was all she 
wrote. 

The final score; Sacramento 
118; San Quentin 114. 

San Quentin scoring: An- 
derson 24, Smith 20, Murray 20, 
Jones 12, West 14, Brown 8, 
Carroll 8, Pitts 6. 

Rebounds: Jones 11, Ander- 
son 10, Murray 8 , Carroll 7, 
Brown 4, West 6, Smith 1, Be- 
ranrdl. 

Sacramento Scoring: Go van 
38, Williams 24, Fannette 21, 
Taton 13, Boyer 15, Clay 6. 

Rebounds. Gavon 13, Boyer 
10, Williams 9, Taton 7, Fan- 
nette 4, Gray 1. 



JOHNNY MACMILLEN (head of table) confers with EDP students. 


Incapacitation . . . 

Continued from page 2 

1. for adults who were confined 
in state correctional insti- 
tutions for crimes they com- 
mitted when less than 16 years 
old; 2. for adults who had a $50 
per day drug habit before age 
16 or in their last two years of 
freedom; 3. for anyone who has 
had two or more convictions for 
the same type of crime. En- 
forcing such new laws would 
require more systematic col- 
lection of juvenile crime rec- 
ords than now occurs and the 
more routine availability of 
such records to prosecutors. 
Also, urine tests for drugs 
would have to be given imme- 
diately, and frequently there- 
after, to anyone arrested for a 
serious crime, regardless of 
age. 

Keeping criminals either in 
small prisons or in single cells 
or only a few in a dormitory not 
only reduces disciplinary 
problems but also reduces the 
prisoners’ rate of return to 
crime after release, according 
to recent national studies. 
California Youth Authority ex- 
periments demonstrate that 
dormitories with only 25 
juveniles achieve such advan- 


tages markedly over the 
standard dormitories, which 
are built for 50. Even keeping 
the standard dormitories only 
three-fourths full paid for itself 
because of the shorter con- 
finement given the less- 
crowded residents due to their 
better disciplinary records. 
Prison architects, however, 
look only at immediate costs 
and keep planning over- 
populated dormitories, while 
current congestion forces ex- 
cess numbers into most avail- 
able spaces. 

With continued high unem- 
ployment rates, especially for 
youths, even more crime can 
be expected in the coming 
year. Britian, in December 
1981, with one-fourth our 
population and less per-capita 
wealth, appropriated $1.9 bil- 
lion dollars for employment or 
paid job training for idle youth 
in 1982. Science has saved 
California prisons from burst- 
ing at the seams or exploding in 
riots during the past two years. 
Continuation of such success 
may require much more refer- 
ence to scientific research, and 
perhaps copying this British 
move of increased priority for 
crime pervention and human 
salvage. 



COPS CLEAN accidental white-wash necr the industry gate, tallowing 30 gallon spill ($$$). 



GROUP PHOTO, Sacramento Ice Cream 


Canteen Order Days 

Canteen draws are limited to $100 per month. You are 
permitted one draw each month on the day designated 
below according to the last two digits of your number. 


First draw 
00-49 


Second draw 
50-99 


Jan. 5 

Feb. 2 

March 2 

Jan. 12 

Feb. 9 

March 9 

Jan. 19 

Feb. 16 

March 16 

April 6 

May 4 

June 8 

April 1 3 

May 1 1 

June 15 

April 20 

May 18 

June 22 

July 6 

Aug. 3 

Sept. 7 

July 13 

Aug. 10 

Sept. 14 

July 20 

Aug. 17 

Sept. 21 

Oct . 5 

Nov. 2 

Dec. 7 

Oct. 12 

Nov. 9 

Dec. 14 

Oct. 19 

Nov. 16 

Dec . 21 


Third Draw 
Make-up Draw 


Actual charging of canteen card withdrawl slips will be 
made on the dates indicated above, starting at 8:00 
a.m. Slips placed in the box by the canteen after 8:00 
a.m. will not be considered. Slips sent directly to the 
trust office will not be considered. 

T o Insure Y our Draw . . . 

PRINT your name on the upper half of your canteen card 
withdrawl slip. SIGN your name to the lower half. Slips 
will not be charged otherwise. 

There will be noducat spending atthe main canteen. 

Jan. 1, 1982 R. L. Pulley, Warden 





Incentive Program Coming to Esque 



TAMAL, CALIFORNIA 94964 


Award-Winning Author 
Assigned to 'News' 

The SQ News, in an effort to 
bring a wider scope to its prison 
coverage, has hired Bill 
Williams for special assign- 
ments. 

Williams is doing his fourth 
year on a life sentence, and 
currently writes short stories. 
Last year he entered his first 
contest and took first place in 
the PEN awards. He also par- 
ticipates in the T.M. program, 
attends college, and PEP. 

He would like to encourage 
anyone with information of 
interest to the convict popula- 
tion to contact him at the SQ 
News office, Ext. 331. 


Deputy Warden Smith Meets 
With Cons, Clarifies 4600 


“forced to comply with de- 
partment regulations” and 
there would be no compromis- 
ing. 

He stated that he was re- 
sponsible for implementing 
4600 here at SQ and the prison 
“would be in compliance by 
July 31.” The administration, 
he said, encourages the volun- 
tary disposal of all property 
which will not be permited 
under 4600. 

Although San Quentin offi- 
cials are confident that 4600 
will be implemented, they are 
unable to respond to a growing 
number of concerns which 
evolve from the property issue. 

Immediately following the 
opening statements of the dep- 
uty warden the meeting ignited 
into a flame of questions to 
which the administrator could 
not fully respond. It was clear 

Continued on page 3 


ByGregLaRue 

Deputy Warden D. W. Smith 
met Apr. 16 with a small group 
of concerned cons to discuss 
the implementation of the new 
inmate property revision as 
required in Administrative 
Manual 4600. 

The new measure, said 
Smith, was designed to im- 
prove health and safety condi- 
tions and reduce combustible 
materials and the damage or 
loss of inmate property . 

San Quentin and all other 
state institutions are required 
to be in full compliance with 
4600 by July 31. Under the new 
regulations, all cells will be 
standardized and the personal 
property of each prisoner will 
be reduced to fit inside a 6- 
cubic-foot locker. 

The meeting opened with an 
air of skepticism as Smith 
clarified that officials here are 


Receives Fish Kit from inmate McGuinness as Lila is taken by 
surprise. 


Chaplain Russell Retires 


motorcycle to work, but I like 
it. The feel of the wind and road 
is wonderful.” 

Russell will soon be starting 
as coordinator with Follow Up 
Ministries, along with Glen 
Morrison. This organization 
brings help to prisoners in 
county jails in the north bay 
area. The chaplain’s last words 
were, “I’m going to miss many 
of the men deeply, and to the 
rest, if you have tried every- 
thing and nothing works, give 
God a chance in your life . ’ ’ 

The party was officiated by 
Chaplain Harry Howard. 

Inmate Jim McGinness, 
protestant deacon, presented 
Russell with his very own 
miniature cell, a set of blues 
and a fish kit. His wife, Lyla, 
received a beautiful jewelry 
box, and a cable car for her ef- 
forts to help the men here . 

Associate Warden Myrna 
Rodriguez read a special letter 
in behalf of the warden who 
wasn’t able to attend. A new 
chaplain would be forthcoming 
she said, but due to a hiring 
freeze, emergency imple- 
mentation will be necessary. 


The end of an era has come to 
SQ. Chaplain Burt Russell, 
after TV 2 years of devout serv- 
ice, has retired. A small cele- 
bration at the branch chapel 
Apr. 4, marked the occasion. 

During his time here, Russell 
performed around 25 Christian 
marriages and provided 
counseling to the intended 
grooms and brides. The mar- 
riages, performed in the Gar- 
den Chapel, were filled with 
love, candles, music and Rus- 
sell’s special relationship with 
God. 

His most rewarding experi- 
ence in SQ happened when he 
approached the wrong cell in 
Max B, north block. An inmate 
had been praying all night for 
someone to talk to. With Rus- 
sell’s and the Lord’s help, a 
commitment to God was made. 

“This prisoner’s most nat- 
ural reaction,” explained the 
chaplain, “was to deal with 
trouble with a shank. He turned 
away and that was my most 
cherished reward. 

“If I had my life to live over 
again, I would come to SQ — 
absolutely. Some people think 
I’m a little crazy for riding a 


Local Bishop Conducts 
Easter Mass for Cons 


of an opportunity to exchange 
greetings with a number of 
other celebrants. The atmos- 
phere of the chapel held a sense 
of peace as cons and a few 
guests united in worship and 
fellowship on this memorable 
occasion. 

As the Mass began, the con- 
gregation stood respectively 
and. the ceremonial procession 
of clergymen marched slowly 
toward the altar. The Bishop 
offered blessing as he marched 
with Father Linakis and the 
eight acolytes (all convicts) 
attending the Mass. Upon 
reaching the altar the proces- 
sion dispersed and the clergy- 
men assumed their designated 
positions. 


ByG.B.LaRue 

On Easter Sunday, Chris- 
tians here at the Bastille joined 
others around the world in cel- 
ebrating the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

Despite cool wet weather and 
an institutional lockdown of 
everyone but the Chicanos and 
west block population, quite a 
few men turned out for a spe- 
cial Easter Mass inside the 
Catholic Chapel. The principal 
celebrant was the Most Rever- 
end Daniel F. Walsh, Auxiliary 
Bishop of San Francisco; con- 
celebrating the Mass was our 
own Father Bill Linakis, S. A. 

Bishop Walsh arrived shortly 
before Mass, taking advantage 


BILL WILLIAMS 

Giving thanks to God, Bishop 
Walsh welcomed everyone to 
the House of the Lord, observ- 
ing the particular cause of cel- 
ebration. Christ’s victory over 
sin and death was the focus of 
this annual occasion, observed 
as the most significant Chris- 
tian holiday of the year. 

The aroma of palm incense 
drifted upward, symbolizing 
prayers rising up to God as the 
Bishop led a smaller proces- 
sion in a ceremony lighting of 
the Easter Candle. 

The first scripture reading 
was offered from the book of 
Ezekiel by Bill Hernandez. 
Other acolytes contributing to 
the Mass were : Richard Whit- 
comb, Armonda Figueroa, 
Bert Gohranson, Nico Perez 
and Juan Flores. Peter Lingel- 
bach offered the Responsorial 
reading and Manuel Hernan- 
dez gave the second scripture 
reading in Spanish. 

The Bishop continued to be a 
source of guidance as he stood 
amidst the congregation as a 
shepherd of the Lord, tending 
His flock. He offered the Gospel 
as written according to Mark, 
the Gospel spoke of the opening 
of the tomb and the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. His sermon re- 
vealed this to be the first writ- 
ten record of the resurrection 
and he also spoke of how the 
renewal of faith is found in the 
Word of God. The core of the 
message was that Jesus Christ 
was indeed raised up by the 
Father after His great sac- 
rifice for the soul of mankind. 
Rising triumph over sin and 
death, Christ washed away 
fear and paved the way for 
eternal life. 

Continued on page 2 


new classification. The second 
criterion would be based on the 
disciplinary status of each 
prisoner, to be observed only 
after the implementation date 
of the program. This means 
that for the specific purpose of 
classifying prisoners into one 
of four privilege groups, all 
disciplinary action sustained 
before June 1, 1982, will be 
disregarded. All disciplinaries 
for which a prisoner is found 
guilty of at the disciplinary 
hearing after June 1 are sub- 
ject to withdraw from his 
privileges. 

The program outlines four 
privilege groups designated as 
A, B, C, and D — with the A 
group earning the most privi- 
leges for a full time work or 
training assignment. The re- 
maining groups would receive 
less privileges depending on 
part-time assignments or non- 
participation in work or train- 
ing programs. 

The first stage of imple- 
menting the incentive program 
will affect only those privilege 
areas that do not require a 
change in department or state 
policy. These areas include 
canteen draw, access to recre- 
ation areas, special purchase 
orders and excused time from 

Continued on page 4 


ByG.B.LaRue 

A plan to implement the CDC 
Work Training Incentive Pro- 
gram at this institution is cur- 
rently being developed by the 
state and prison officials. 

Before some parts of the pro- 
gram can be implemented they 
will require a change in de- 
partmental policy and state 
legislation. In view of these 
factors, officials here plan to 
implement the incentive pro- 
gram in three separate stages. 
The first stage is scheduled to 
be in effect by June 1 . 

During February of this year 
the department issued a ques- 
tionnaire with an attached 
memorandum which sought 
input from CDC prisoners and 
correctional workers con- 
cerning the program. This in- 
formation offered an initial 
outline of the proposed Work 
Training Incentive Program. 
This new program provides for 
all prisoners to be given 
“privilege classifications” in 
addition to current custody 
classifications. 

Each prisoner’s privilege 
classification is to be deter- 
mined by two major factors. 
Work or training participation 
and performance is the first 
criterion for determining the 


AUXILIARY BISHOP of San Francisco Daniel F. Walsh (right). Father Bill 


Linakis, S. A. (left). 
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Dear Editor: 

Last week the American Corrections 
Accreditation department visited San 
Quentin. The visit came after two 
months of painting, sweeping, mopping, 
welding and other restoration tactics. 

The ACA did not see the walls that are 
covered the year around with filth. The 
ACA did not see the inmates shiver in 
the night during the winter as the rain 
and wind blows through broken win- 
dows. The ACA did not see the mice, 
cockroaches, flies, and other insects 
and rodents that live in the blocks the 
rest of the year. They did not see the 
short fire hoses that could not save the 
lives of the prisoners last year as they 
were burned alive in their cell in B Sec- 
tion. Rather, they will see the new long 
hoses brought in for their inspections. 

The ACA was not to be given cold 
balogna sandwiches to eat for lunch. 

They were escorted in to see a prison 
that we only see at inspections. As 
Richard Nixon erased the White House 
tapes to cover up his dastardly tricks 
against society, Warden Pulley and 
cohorts now try to erase the real signs of 
San Quentin. 

Last week there was a birth in San 
Quentin. A mouse in my next door 
neighbor’s cell gave birth to six baby 
mice. They share the cell with cock- 
roaches, ants and flies. 

Twenty years ago, Governor Brown 
declared that San Quentin was an- 
tiquated and beyond salvage. That was 
Edmund Brown, not Jerry Brown. War- 
den Nelson stated that the best restora- 
tion that could be rendered to San Quen- 
tin was to drop 100 pounds of explosives 
on it. There have been no positive 
changes since then. 

San Quentin is the largest walled 
prison in the U.S. According to CDC 
statistics there are more incidents of 
violence in San Quentin than any other 
prison. Meanwhile San Quentin is con- 
tinually overcrowded and double celled, 
despite federal court statistics proving 
prison violence increases are linked to 
overcrowding. In fact, in some states 
the federal courts placed moratoriums 
on state prisons in Alabama to prevent 
overcrowding. Hundreds of prisoners 
were released. 

Underneath the layers of paint, and 
despite all the renovations, San Quentin 
will continue to be an antiquated hell 
hole over a century old that has no re- 
habilitational aspects to it. But it will 
continue to stand because prisons are 
good business. A lot of people make a 
living off of San Quentin. 

— Edward Sanchez C-33458 


Dear Editor: 

My first words are those of gratitude 
to your Chaplain Father Bill Linakis for 
allowing me to spend my first Easter as 
a bishop with him here at San Quentin. 

I will remember this visit every Eas- 
ter from this point on. I hope that this 
visit is the first of many to come. 

I also wish to assure each of you of my 
concern for you. I pray that the Risen 
Savior whose victory over sin and death 
we celebrate each Easter will bless each 
one of you abundantly with his gracious 
gifts. 

It is my hope that this Easter season 
each of you will grow closer to Christ 
who is our hope and salvation. May the 
good Lord bless each one of you. 

Most Reverend Daniel F. Walsh 
Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco 


Dear Editor: 

I am so sick of hearing about stand- 
ardization and the ACA bullshit. One 


One prison official has re- 
signed and he and another offi- 
cial are under investigation for 
allegedly providing special 
treatment to a convicted 
double-murderer, the Los An- 
geles Herald Examiner re- 
ported recently. 

Alvory Pride, program ad- 
ministrator at the minimum- 
security California Institute 
for Men at Chino, resigned on 
Apr. 9 as a result of the investi- 
gation said to involve him and 
Associate Superintendent 
Charles Wilcox, the paper said. 

Pride’s resignation was con- 
firmed by state Department of 
Corrections spokesman Phil 
Guthrie, who acknowledged 
that investigators had inter- 
viewed dozens of Chino em- 
ployees. But neither Guthrie 
nor Chino Superintendent 
Bertram Griggs would confirm 
that Pride and Wilcox were the 


man in your Mar. 26 issue even went to 
the point of saying, “I just have but one 
thought : to make my time as easy and 
comfortable as can be made possible. ’ ’ 

That’s the main problem most of us 
have. We have but one thought. Hey, this 
is jail. When we lay around like we’re at 
the Ritz and dress like we’re getting 
ready to go to the 7th Floor Disco, that 
one thought might be: San Quentin isn’t 
a bad place after all. Now if that ain’t 
sick, what is? 

If they were to hang me upside down, 
tie one hand behind my back and feed 
me bread and water once a week, I 
would fight that much harder on my ap- 
peal, be less likely to lay all the way 
down, and I would put a whole lot more 
polish on my game or give up the life of 
vice completely. 

They should make it a thing where a 
man has to do two years in Folsom be- 
fore coming here. I bet you won’t have 
as many crybabies strutting around on 
the main line like they are down on Cas- 
tro Street. 

I can’t believe these inmates are con- 
tent to live in a “layed” cell and eat out 
of a slop jar three times a day. But, like 
they say, this is 1982 and there’s no tell- 
ing what’s going to happen, nor can one 
tell how less another man is satisfied 
with. . . . 

— L. A. Gardner C-31428 


Dear Editor: 

I have your published movie list in my 
hand and am wondering why the quality 
of our movies has fallen so far in just one 
quarter. For the last year, most of the 
movies shown had been at least of a fair 
quality and we did have some very good 
ones. 

Two weeks ago “J. D.’s Revenge” 
was shown. This movie was more of a 
“mental midget” type, but it did have 
some action. Last weekend’s movie, 
“That Object of Obscure Desire,” was 
an insult to anyone who saw it. 

Is the Inmate Welfare Fund out of 
money? That movie had such a low 
budget that there were two women 
playing the lead part. It seemed to me 
that the production went broke and the 
studio didn’t want to pay a new actress 
to do the whole film, so they just com- 
bined the scenes that both actresses had 
shot. And, if seeing a little tit means that 
we have to get foreign films and read 
subtitles, then someone here is sick. 

If you could research the matter and 
let the general population know why 
there appears to be only a couple of 
quality movies for the second quarter, it 
would be appreciated. 

— Greg Davis 

Editor’s Reply: 

Ironically, with all the heavy shit 
coming down on us lately, I received 
more bitch letters on this issue this week 
than on any other. 

A convict body of elected representa- 
tives, the MAC, is responsible for the 
quality of flicks shown at SQ. 

For the past three years, Russell Wise 
has been the MAC movie director. In 
accordance with the MAC constitution, 
Wise had to vacate his position as movie 
director recently when he was elected 
vice-president of the MAC. MAC 
President John Butts then appointed 
Don Wilson as the new movie director — 
which leads us to our present rash of 
complaints. 

Butts, in a serious effort to “listen to 
the cons” on this matter, asks that all 
future complaints and suggestions be 
sent to either him or Wilson at the MAC 
office. 


targets of the probe. 

Quoting unnamed sources, 
the paper said Pride — who 
served as the prison’s chief 
disciplinary officer — is ac- 
cused of aiding the murderer 
because the official supposedly 
received an $8,000 loan from 
the inmate’s girlfriend. 

Wilcox allegedly helped ar- 
range for an unusual transfer 
of the inmate to Chino, the 
sources told the newspaper. 

“The guy was brought here 
under peculiar circum- 
stances,” one source said. “A 
murderer of his category never 
should have been brought 
here.” 

The prisoner, 52, is a San 
Francisco native convicted in 
1971 of the murder a year ear- 
lier of two people he had lived 
with. 

Griggs said the prisoner was 
transferred to Chino in 1980 


Easter Mass . . . 

Continued from page 1 

Bishop Walsh then lead the 
celebrants in the renewal of 
baptismal promises, reinforc- 
ing faith in God and faith in the 
Catholic Church and what it 
stands for. 

The next order of Mass saw 
the congregation collectively 
offering the Lord’s Prayer; the 
exchange of friendly hands and 
greetings came shortly behind 
the prayer. As the Mass drew 
near a close, prayers and 
thanks were also in order for 
the acceptance of the Holy 
Communion ceremony. 

Bishop Walsh and Father 
Linakis united in sharing the 
Body and Blood of Christ with 
those who had come before the 
altar to accept the blessing. In 
this ceremony the Body is ac- 
cepted as the “bread of life” 
and the wine which represents 
the Blood symbolizes the “cup 
of eternal salvation.” 

Father Linakis took the op- 
portunity to express his thanks 
and the men’s appreciation to 
the Bishop for him having 
brought this special Mass to 
San Quentin. The Mass ended 
in prayer and the same pro- 
cession which began the cere- 
mony brought it to a pleasant 
end. 

Following the Mass, a brief 
social hour was held in the 
Chapel. During this time a few 
additional blessings were 
made and refreshments were 
served. Phil Wells and Peter 
Bosque, two seminarians who 
have been serving a supervised 
ministry here at SQ for the past 
several weeks, were also in- 
strumental in coordinating the 
Mass. 

Before leaving the institu- 
tion, Bishop Walsh visited with 
some of the men on death row 
and one prisoner in the adjust- 
ment center who had been on 
the row. 

Solutions to Problems 
Of Getting on the SO 
Family Visiting List 

Having trouble with your 
family visits? Having even 
more trouble trying to see the 
family visiting coordinator? 
Officer Ballatore has a few so- 
lutions to offer. 

If you are locked down, write 
out your difficulty, but keep it 
short and to the point. All mail 
is answered within five days. 

If your problem concerns the 
cancellation list, address your 
envelope to Officer Baily, the 
relief officer. 

Officer Ballatore tries to see 
the mainline once every two 
weeks on Monday mornings at 
9 a.m. Turn your I.D. in at the 
max shack, and the max shack 
will announce her arrival. 

If for some reason the family 
visit line is cancelled, try next 
week. Officer Ballatore tries to 
make up the line cancellations. 


from the California Men’s Col- 
ony at San Luis Obispo. He had 
been placed in San Quentin 
following his conviction and 
was transferred later to 
Soledad and Vacaville before 
going to San Luis Obispo. 

“He was regarded as a good 
worker who held a lot of re- 
sponsible jobs and was not re- 
garded as an escapist,” Griggs 
said, adding that he thus de- 
served the transfer to the 
minimum security facility at 
Chino. 

“There are a lot of murder- 
ers there,” he explained. 
“Usually they are people who 
have been deemed trustwor- 
thy, guys who haven’t caused 
security problems.” 

Pride had been put on sick 
leave prior to his resignation. 
When asked if he were really 
sick, he told the paper, “That 
depends.” 


Chino PA Resigns in 
Favoritism Case 

Associated Press 



The New Breed • . . 


ByEZ Williams 

As the California Department of Corrections began to 
categorize its prisons and prisoners, SQ began to see a 
dramatic influx of younger cons doing longer time. As 
initially promoted by CDC officials, bay area journalists 
have hopped on this new concept in penology, labeling the 
younger, Level IV cons here as “the new breed of convict.” 

It’s been reported that this new breed of convict is the 
most impulsive, potentially-violent, rabble-rousing lot in 
the whole wide world of CDC. I’m amazed, however, that 
the outside press has neglected to even mention the new 
breed of cop progressively prevalent at the Bastille. 

The new breed of cop, in comparison with his incarcer- 
ated counterpart, is also young and equally impulsive. The 
noted violence potential isn’t even comparable — the Man 
is armed and dangerous. 

A real life situation: Last week in west block, two cons 
were chatting casually on the second tier. An inexperi- 
enced gunrail officer, sencing a potential problem, imme- 
diately popped a round in his weapon and drew direct aim 
on the cons from about 10 feet away, ordering them to “hit 
the deck.” Upon noting the trembling hands of the young 
gunner, the amazed cons did hit the deck, and in no time 
flat. 

Both cons were interviewed by the acting block sergeant, 
then subsequently apologized to and released. The young 
gunner — he was back on the gunrail the next day — loaded 
forbear. 

I wasn’t the only con crusin’ the tiers on that particular 
evening; there were dozens of blue-jeaned observers. To 
see a cop blow it would normally induce immediate laugh- 
ter and sarcastic encouragements from every con in the 
area, but on this occasion there were no laughs. 

Maybe Pulley (or whoever does the hiring around this 
camp) isn’t aware of the quality of officer enlisting in the 
prestigeous ranks of the CDC lately. Christ, the west block 
has a self-proclaimed female punkrock bass player han- 
dling a Mini-14. Far out, man! Even with the different 
colored garb, it’s getting hard to recognize one nutter from 
another around this place. 

Not to imply that all of the new cops are incompetent or 
otherwise, the situation is being forced on them. The ac- 
cumulated violence potential has motivated a large num- 
ber of more experienced officers to transfer to other insti- 
tutions; to transfer out of department and into a different 
aspect of law enforcement ; or to transfer to a wall or tower 
position — anything to get off the yard. As a result, an 
unofficial (but approximate) estimate is that 70% of the 
current SQ cops have less than two years with the depart- 
ment. 

Now — put these inexperienced authoritarians in with a 
few thousand nonconformists and what you have is the 
present day San Quentin, which Pulley conceded on the TV 
recently is “unmanagable.” 

I asked an oldtime cop how he felt about working with the 
sudden abundance of inexperienced cops, especially in the 
event of crisis. His response: “I heard that the CHP is 
ordering some new Mustangs that’ll get up to 120 m.p.h. in 
just 10 seconds. . .” This C/O, who asked that his name not 
be given, is now working a tower position. 

Why are so many older cops trying to get off the line? 
Why the increase of assaults on staff? Why so much dis- 
sention among staff members? 

These are questions that most of the older cons and cops 
can answer, because they’ve seen it coming — and 
watched, heads-a-shakin’, as the situation has grown bla- 
tantly out of control. From all indications, the situation will 
get worse ( if not totally out of hand) long before it gets any 
better. 

It’s our policy, when writing an editorial, to direct some 
reasonable solution toward the problem at hand. As a con, 
all I can suggest is that we exercise a little patience. I 
realize that’s like telling a shark not to swim or eat, but I’m 
running low on reasonable solutions. A few practical so- 
lutions come to mind, but nothing reasonable. 

Maybe I am just beginning to fully comprehend what 
Pulley meant when he said that SQ should provide incen- 
tive to transfer to Level III joints. Even the rats, punks, 
and petty cops at Vacaville would be an improvement 
if the food here weren’t so damn outstanding. 




SAN QUENTIN NEWS 


Summary 


Defendant was charged with murder by use of a firearm 
(Pen. Code, §§ 187 and 12022.5) , burglary resulting in great 
bodily injury (Pen. Code, §§ 459 and 12022.7), and assault 
with a deadly weapon by use of a firearm (Pen. Code, §§ 
245, subd. (a), and 12022.5). When he was arrested, defen- 
dant was fully informed as to his constitutional rights by 
the police. Defendant fully understood his rights and intel- 
ligently waived them at the time. Three days later, before 
defendant was arraigned, a psychiatrist hired by the dis- 
trict attorney interviewed defendant at the jailhouse. Prior 
to the interview, the psychiatrist introduced himself as 
being employed by the district attorney, but he did not 
readvise defendant of his constitutional rights. Defendant 
asked the psychiatrist whether or not his wife had hired an 
attorney and stated that he really wanted a private attor- 
ney. Although a criminal complaint was subscribed and 
sworn to on the same day as the psychiatrist’s interview, 
the complaint was not filed for another two weeks and 
defendant was not arraigned for ten days after that. A 
motion to suppress defendant’s statements to the psychia- 
trist was made (Pen Code, § 1583.5) and denied. The jury 
convicted defendant of voluntary manslaughter with the 
use of a firearm, burglary with great bodily injury, and 
assault with use of a firearm. (Superior Court of Kern 
County, No. 20438, William A. Stone, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed. The court held that it was 
necessary for the prosecution psychiatrist to readvise de- 
fendant of his constitutional rights prior to interviewing 
him, that defendant had invoked his constitutional right to 
remain silent when he asked the psychiatrist if his wife had 
contacted an attorney, and that use of defendant’s state- 
ments to the psychiatrist constituted prejudicial error, in- 
asmuch as he was the only expert witness called to testify 
in rebuttal to the defense of diminished capacity. The court 
also held that defendant’s Sixth Amendment right to 
counsel was violated by the psychiatrist’s interview, since 
defendant was not represented by counsel and had not 
knowingly and intelligently waived his right to counsel. 
(Opinion by Rodriguez, J., with Franson, Acting P. J., and 
Zenovich, J., concurring.) 


(I to r) Cantor Benson, Rabbi Levine, and Clyde Parker share scriptural readings. 

symbols: grape juice, horoset, 
matzot, maror, beitzah, and 
karpas. 

Shoshona Aborigaily pro- 
ceeded to light the candles and 
start the scriptural readings. 
Cantor Benson chanted the 
blessing of the food. 

Convicts also joined in the 
ritual. Dennis Stanworth told 
the audience about the bond 
created in men by sharing their 
bread. Howard Rook read the 
Four Questions, traditionally 
posed by the youngest member 
of the congregation. Fred 
Shaper then read the answers 
to the traditional questions. 
Dave Magris told the story of 
oppression. Russell Wise read 
of the 10 plagues that God sent 
to Egypt. 

Cantor Benson followed with 
Danenu, a song of thanks for 
the many gifts that God had 
bestowed on the people. Tom 
Goldstein translated the 
meaning to English. Clyde 
Parker, another con, spoke of 
the meaning of Passover. 
Rabbi Levine then gave his 
blessing and Cantor Benson 
said Grace. 

The inmates and guests then 
headed to the neat, but rela- 
tively empty buffet line. The 
atmosphere was serene and 
pleasant as guests, staff and 
cons mixed and conversed. 

At the conclusion of the meal, 
Rabbi Levine gave a final 
blessing. He also spoke a word 
of thanks to Leo Gilbert, who is 
no longer with us, for his many 
outstanding efforts on behalf of 
the Congregation Beth Shalom. 
Levine also gave his thanks to 
the administrators, officers, 
outside guests, and inmates 
whose help was necessary to 
make this Passover celebra- 
tion a pleasant event. 

the implementation of 4600 
here at San Quentin. Others, 
who saw the measure as an 
unlawful act, said they will be 
appealing to the courts to take 
action against the property re- 
vision. 

Prisoners also charged that 
in planning the new regulations 
the department had not viewed 
the entire situation objectively, 
considering the problems it 
would cause. 

Cons made a verbal request 
to meet with the director, but 
Smith stated that there could 
be no such meeting. He said the 
department was well aware of 
inmate concerns, yet he had 
little to offer in responding to 
them. 

Before the meeting came to a 
close, Smith cited a plan to 
transfer some men who have 
accumulated considerable 
clean time to Level III insti- 
tutions. 

Smith stated that it was the 
intention of the department to 
make implementation of 4600 
“as painless as possible.” With 
enforcement of the regulation 
still pending, it’s clear that a lot 
of pain has been caused simply 
anticipating the loss of prop- 


By Jack Garfield 
Early arrivals helped sweep 
and mop the floors and wash 
the table tops in the visiting 
room Monday evening, Apr. 12, 
in preparation for the Passover 
Seder. 

The outside guests arrived 


shortly after 6 p.m., and after 
all were settled, Rabbi Levine 
opened the ceremonies by ex- 
plaining the significance of 
Passover, mainly the Jewish 
people’s exodus from Egypt. 
He then explained the different 
meanings of the ceremonial 


People vs. Haskett 

30 Cal. 3d 841 

Summary 

Defendant was charged with the rape, robbery, and at- 
tempted murder of his half-sister and with the first degree 
murder of her two sons. After a jury trial, defendant was 
found guilty of two counts of first degree murder and one 
count of second degree attempted murder. A mistrial was 
declared as to the rape and robbery charges after the trial 
court ascertained that the jury was deadlocked and that 
further deliberations would be of no value. A subsequent 
penalty trial resulted in imposition of the death penalty. 
(Superior Court of Los Angeles County, No. A 614862, 
James M. Ldeman, Judge.) 

The Supreme Court reversed as to penalty and affirmed 
in all other respects. The court held that the evidence was 
sufficient to sustain the murder convictions on a theory of 
premeditation and deliberation, since the facts supported 
a conclusion that the killings were deliberately planned 
and since a motive for killing the boys, who knew defendant 
and had witnessed the assault on their mother, was also 
clearly demonstrated. As to the competence of trial coun- 
sel, the court held that defendant was not denied the effec- 
tive assistance of counsel by his failure to pursue a di- 
minished capacity defense, by his failure to move for a 
mistrial after certain incriminating evidence that had 
been shown to the jury was excluded, or by his decision to 
present the testimony of a court-appointed psychiatrist at 
the penalty phase. However, the court held that prejudicial 
error was committed in instructing the jury in the penalty 
phase as to the Governor’s power to commute a life sen- 
tence and in also instructing it as to the parole board’s 
powers in language which implied that a life sentence 
without possibility of parole nevertheless left some discre- 
tion in the parole board to release the prisoner. With re- 
spect to comments made by the prosecutor during the pen- 
alty phase, the court held that his invitation to the jury to 
put themselves in the shoes of the surviving victim was 
insufficiently inflammatory to justify reversal, but that he 
engaged in impermissible argument by repeatedly im- 
plying that the jury had acted improperly in failing to 
convict defendant on the rape and robbery charges. How- 
ever, since the penalty imposed was reversed on grounds 
of instructional error, the court declined to assess the 
damage such comments may have caused defendant. 
(Opinion by Mosk, J., with Bird, C. J., Newman, Kaus and 
Broussard, JJ., and Tobriner, J., concurring. Separate 
concurring and dissenting opinion by Richardson, J. ) 


The Brunos and the Smiths enjoying the repast. 

ready gone to the expense of 
purchasing something they 
were now being told they could 
not have. 

Another concern was focused 
on the thousands of dollars 
prisoners have paid in Inmate 
Welfare Fund charges on the 
special purchase items such as 
clothing. Prisoners felt they 
should be reimbursed for those 
charges paid on items which 
now would no longer be per- 
mitted. 

Smith said no procedure has 
been established, but that 
claims would likely be handled 
through the inmate appeals 
procedure. 

As the meeting continued, 
discouraged men left empty 
seats behind and those re- 
maining kept the fire going. 
They sought information on 
how the administration ex- 
pected them to maintain their 
property in 6 cubic feet and 
what measures would be taken 
by the administration to insure 
compliance of the regulations. 

The fact that 4600 conflicts 
with the interest of the Work 
Training Incentive program 
was another concern ex- 
pressed. 

In some cases legal materi- 
als alone constitute half, or 
even exceed, the allowable 
amount of property. The limit 
placed on allowable books they 
said are certain to withdraw 
from the academic, vocational 
and religious studies of many 
prisoners. 

Prisoners said they see the 
actions being taken by CDC of- 
ficials as an act of “piracy,” 
charging that they have no 
right to give these privileges 
and suddenly take them away. 
One prisoner informed Smith 
of a court injunction blocking 


Continued from page 1 

that prisoners were not in 
agreement with the new policy 
and that their concerns 
reached far beyond them- 
selves. 

Prisoners questioned why 
CDC had allowed them to have 
the property in the first place, 
noting the investments which 
had gone into obtaining their 
belongings. 

Cons argued that they have 
worked for years within the 
institution at extremely low 
pay rates to accumulate their 
property. Other cons had rela- 
tives and friends invest their 
hard-earned dollars into mak- 
ing the stay of incarceration a 
bit more comfortable. 

Smith stated that these and 
other concerns were voiced at 
administrative meetings on the 
issue in Sacramento. Despite 
arguments that were raised on 
behalf of SQ prisoners and 
others involved, he said, offi- 
cials in Sacramento would not 
compromise their position. 

Other questions were di- 
rected at who would cover the 
cost involved in shipping in- 
mate property off to friends 
and relatives; also had the 
CDC considered such costs in 
planning 4600? 

Smith stated that prisoners 
would be expected to cover all 
shipping expenses. He noted 
that the department would aid 
those who do not have adequate 
funds to handle shipping ex- 
penses, but that the depart- 
ment expected to be reim- 
bursed when the inmate has 
funds available. 

This policy was unaccept- 
able to the men who had al- 
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Weather Delays Return 
Of Pirates Baseball 

By Jack Garfield 

Varsity baseball practice 
was originally scheduled tc 
start Apr. 1. Unfortunately, 
mother nature has forced a 
slight delay. 

Coach Mike Ferretti and his 
SQ Municipal Stadium ground 
crew are waiting for the 
baseball diamond area to dry 
up so they can remove the 
grass from the baselines and 
infield. 

The first practice game is 
still scheduled for May 8. 

All the old vets and all new 
players wishing to try out for 
the team are urged to start 
getting in shape on their own so 
there will be fewer strained 
and pulled muscles when try- 
outs begin. 


Deadline Moved Up for 
Canteen Draw Ducats 

All canteen draw slips 
ire to be turned in before 8 
i.m. on the Tuesday 
norning prior to their 


Incentive ... 

Continued from page 1 

work (classified as “work va- 
cation time” in the question- 
naire). 

By June 1 each prisoner will 
be given a privilege classifica- 
tion and those designated for 
groups A and B will be issued 
color coded privilege cards. 

The card will note what 
privileges the inmate is enti- 
tled to as well as any limits re- 
garding those privileges. The 
privilege classification and the 
card are subject to reduction or 
suspension upon a finding of 
guilt of disciplinary charges. 

According to Associate War- 
den Ingram, the first stage of 
the program will be im- 
plemented as proposed in the 
CDC questionnaire. The fol- 
lowing group privilege listings 
are taken from the Work 
Training Incentive Question- 

ngij'g 

There are sign-up sheets in 
Canteen Draw the gym, but the men of A Sec- 

A „„ ., tion and east block need not 

Group A — $110 per month, worry us players who have 
plus special purchases. been locked up will get their 

Group B — $50 per month, chance at the completion of the 
plus special purchases . lockdown . 


SQ and Santa Rosa tennis butts. 

cr. Pnrm shots in close to the net were a 

bU Kacquereers Lose little t00 much f or solem and 

To Santa Rosa J. C. Epperson to handle. SQ came 

The west block yard doubled away with it's only win, 8-2^ 
as a tennis court Saturday, In the next doubles set, SQ s 
Apr. 17. The SQ Racqueteers Jon Deputy and Hangan were 
hosted the Santa Rosa Junior ■ - - i - j *--- c + " 

College varsity tennis team in a 
match that was atearning ex- 
perience f 


defeated by Santa Rosa’s 
Henry Schlangen and Brad 

.. „ D Cammeron by a score of 8-5. 

pcricr.ce for the Racqueteers The games were fairly close 
as they managed to win only but Schlangen and Cammeron 
one doubles set. had the edge in teamwork. 

SQ’s James Hangan took on They had played together in the 
Santa Rosa’s top player, John past and were familiar w 
Vigil, in the first set. Both men each others moves, 
admitted that they were feeling Hangan wanted another shot 

a little pressure, Hangan try- at a singles player so Santa 
ing to please the partisan Rosa Coach Izzy Derkos went 
crowd, and Vigil from just with Cammeron. This set was a 
being here. The battle was hard little closer but Cammeron 
fought and went to deuce many came away with a victory . 
times with both men making McKinney and Solem played 
clutch shots. Vigil came out on the final set, with Solem corn- 
top 8-0. ing out on top by a score of 3-2. 

George McKinney then took After the completion of the 
on Mike Oster in the second match, Coach Derkos gave the 
singles match. Oster had some SQ players some pointers on 
trouble handling McKinney’s the ways that they could 
powerful serve, but youth pre- sharpen up their games, while 
vailed as Oster won the set by a George McKinney was passing 
score of 8-3. out some SQ shirts to the Santa 

McKinney then paired off Rosa players, 
with Richard Strock to do bat- McKinney then took some of 
tie with Santa Rosa’s Bryan the visitors on a lightweight institution. 

Solem and Jim Epperson in the tour of the westblock. The Group D— Minimum access 
first doubles set of the day. Ex- players gave the unanimous 
perience and teamwork pre- comment that they would be 
vailed in this set as McKinney’s back for another match, but 
serves and Strock’s well placed sure wouldn’t want to live here. 


Practice will start as soon as determined until a future date, 
the weather breaks. according to Coach F erretti 

Family Day Worship Service 

The men of the institution are privileged to invite their fathers 
and mothers to attend Family Day Worship Service with them in 
the chapel of their choice Sunday, May 9. Before the service, the 
sons may accompany their parents to the dining hall for break- 
fast. Fathers and mothers planning to attend the breakfast and 
service must arrive by 7 a.m., May 9, to allow time for clearances 
prior to the chapel services and breakfast. No parent will be 
processed for this program after 8 a.m. 

If you plan to come for the breakfast and the religious services, 
please do the following : 

Fill out the bottom of this form (Section No. 2) and return it to 
the institution before April 30. 

Fill out (Section No. 1) and bring it with you on Family Day; 
present this section when you sign in . 

You must bring with you positive picture identification such as 
a California Driver’s License or a Department of Motor Vehicle 
Identification Card. (Es Necessario traer una identificacion con 
fotografia como licencia de mane jar o identificacion del Depar- 
tamento DMV). This will enable us to plan for your visit in ad- 
vance and avoid extended delays the morning of the occasion. If 
the form below (Section No. 2) is not filled out and returned in 
time, you will not be permitted to attend the breakfast or the 
religious service. (Si la forma (Section No. 2) no llega antes del 30 
de abril , no podra entrar . ) 

After the service you may visit with your son in the area desig- 
nated. At this time other family visitors may join you. Nonpar- 
ents must wait outside East Gate until breakfast and services are 
completed (approx. 11:45). Neither wives or children or 
grandparents are authorized to attend the breakfast or service. 
Those who have accompanied you (family and friends) will be 
directed to the visiting area after the service is completed. There 
will be no provisions for child care during the breakfast or serv- 
ices. On this day, for faster processing, please leave your purse at 
home or locked in the trunk of your car. Wear as little jewelry 
(metal) to speed up passage through metal detectors. No blue 
denims, blue jeans, or attire similar to blue jeans should be worn. 
Inmates with Medium B and Minimum custody will be allowed to 
visit on lawn area adjacent to visiting room 

R.L. Pulley, Warden 


Vacation 

Group A — One week paid or 
unpaid vacation (depending on 
program) after one year if un- 
interrupted work or program 
participation. 

Group B — No vacation ben- 
efits. 

Group C — No vacation ben- 
efits. 

Group D — No vacation ben- 
efits. 

The second stage, for which 
no effective date is set at this 
time, will affect those areas of 
the program which warrant a 
change in departmental policy. 
These areas include the regu- 
lar and family visiting pro- 
gram, access to telephone calls 
and the number of packages a 

B ier can receive a year 
on his privilege classifi- 
cation status. Although all the 
final decisions are yet to be 
made concerning how this 
stage will be implemented, 
administrators are consider- 
ing expanding the night visit- 
ing program. 

The third stage of the pro- 
gram can only be implemented 
following a passage of Assem- 
bly Bill 2954. The proposed 
legislation, if passed, will 
provide for a reduction in the 
sentence of some California 
prisoners. 

The bill which is sponsored 
by the California Department 
of Corrections would allow 
some prisoners to earn as 
much as a six month time cut 
per year. Prisoners would be 
required to register to receive 
these sentence reductions and 
participate in work and train- 
ing programs. 

This stage of the program 
would not benefit most lifers 
and those who could benefit 
would lose time for disciplin- 
aries. 


Section No. 1 — Complete and bring with you on Mother's Day 
to present with your identification card. 

Son's Name A, B, or C Number 


Parent's Name 


Address 


Hangan Charges in as Deputy guards the net. 

House to Feed Kiddies 

The House will be providing a 
new service to the families who 
visit SQ, starting Apr. 19. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Sundays to start, children 
will be escorted from the visit- 
ing room at 11:30 a.m. to have 
lunch in The House and spend 
the rest of the day there . 

Mothers can sign up their 
children at The House in the 
morning. The number of chil- 
dren accepted will depend on 
staffing that day. 


Section No. 2 — Complete and return by mail immediately 
I plan to attend the: Protestant ( ) Catholic ( ) Chur 

Christ ( ) 

Mother's Day Service 

Son's Name _ A, B, or C Number 


Hot Smokin’ Delicious 

KENTUCKY 
FRIED CHICKEN 

Now on the Line 
SPONSORED BYTHE 

POLYNESIAN- ASIAN CULTURE 
GROUP 

☆ 5 Pieces of Chicken 

☆ Mashed Potatoes 

☆ Corn on the Cob (half) 

☆ Salad 

☆ All for $4.50 


Mother ( ) 

Father ( ) 


—WEEKEND MOVIE— 

Together 

Brothers’ 


My Address is; 


Deadline — May 6, 1982 
Delivery — May31, 1982 




’Detracts From Meaningful ness 1 



Families and Friends 
Excluded From Banquets 
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Warden Confiscates 'News' 


By Jennifer Foote 

Examiner staff writer 

Six thousand copies of the 
San Quentin News are neatly 
stacked in a locked prison 
storeroom to day — fresh from 
the press and untouched by in- 
mates’ hands as a result of 
their confiscation by Warden 
Reginald Pulley. 

The May 7 issue of the prize 
winning publication featured a 
large, square white box 
emblazoned with the headline 
“CENSORED.” The conspicu- 
ous hole replaced an editorial 
about the death penalty, which 
Pulley, as publisher of the 
paper, censored May 5. 

Both the editorial and the 
issue with the white box were 
barred from prisoners’ 
perusal, said prison spokes- 
man Anthony Newland, be- 
cause they are “inflammat- 
ory” and likely to fuel violence 
between inmates and guards. 

Ironically, he admitted, 
word of the editorial’s content 
and the existence of the con- 
traband probably has spread 


By Bill Williams 

La Mexcla, San Quentin’s 
Mexican cultural group, hosted 
the Celebracion del 5 de Mayo 
in the north dining hall on 
Saturday, May 22. 

The festivities began at 10 
a.m. when an inmate band, 
Q-Vo’s, took the stage and 
warmed the guests up. After a 
few numbers they were fol- 
lowed by Necka, another 
prison band. 

A short break was taken to 
set up all the visiting bands 
equipment for a non-stop show. 
According to La Mexcla Pro- 
gram Director Ray Garcia, the 
significance of Cinco de Mayo 
dates back to 1862 when the 
French, led by Napolean, at- 
tempted to invade the small 
town of Cholula Puebla. At this 
time the French were consid- 
ered by many to be the most 
powerful and best equipped 
army in the world. Six thou- 
sand French soldiers marched 
into Puebla. 

Mexican General Saragosa 
was sent to defend Puebla with 
only 1,500 soldiers. The peas- 
ants cheered as the general 
marched in and an additional 


from one end of the facility to 
the other by way of disgruntled 
newspaper staff. 

Yet the warden will not allow 
anything to be written about 
the censorship and confisca- 
tion, as he proved when he 
killed an article for the May 14 
issue which revealed in print 
the events of last week, New- 
land said. 

In this job as public informa- 
tion officer, a post he has held 
for just two weeks, Newland 
reviews all newspaper articles 
two days before the paper goes 
to press on Fridays. 

“When I reviewed the paper 
on the fifth (of May), an edito- 
rial by Bill Williams (a News 
reporter) stood out,” Newland 
said. “The editorial went into 
the topic in depth, not only 
giving the facts about the death 
penalty, but giving a graphic 
and even lurid description of 
the process.” 

Newland said he would not 
quote from the editorial since 
inmates receive The Examiner 
and shouldn’t be exposed to the 
off-limits prose. 


1,500 farmers joined his ranks, 
but they were still outnum- 
bered two to one. 

Immediately Saragosa laid 
out a plan of defense by using 
the strategic lay of the land to 
his advantage. The terrain was 
mountainous and the trap was 
set for the French. 

Saragosa’s men were posi- 
tioned in such a manner that 
when the French entered the 
trap it seemed as if 10,000 
troops were firing down on 
them from the hills. The 
French retreated. 

“This was a significant 
struggle toward Mexico’s in- 
dependence,” concluded Gar- 
cia, “but we also celebrate our 
culture and heritage.” 

With the Mexican flag hang- 
ing and the carved eagle and 
snake emblem displayed, the 
show kicked off with the first 
outside band , the Kiddups . 

“Wild Wanda” did the vo- 
cals, rousing the crowd with 
the inflection of her voice and 
sexy body language. 

Wild Wanda has been singing 
professionally for the last 
seven years, and her goal is a 
recording career. She sings all 


When he first saw the article, 
Newland said he went to the 
warden. 

“He felt this article had the 
potential to cause unrest 
among the condemned (death 
row ) inmates , ’ ’ Newland said . 

When the spokesman relayed 
the message to prison report- 
ers, he asked that the spot be 
filled with another article. 
Newland never expected a 
white hole, which he says “is 
inflammatory in our view . ’ ’ 

A “Bastille by the Bay” col- 
umn on the incident that was 
written for last Friday’s paper 
also was removed before pub- 
lication, Newland said. A list of 
prison cateen prices is running 
in its place. 

Newspaper staffers have 
filed a complaint, which New- 
land said will first be reviewed 
on the premises. 

The San Quentin News, 
which has a reputation as the 
best prison newspaper in the 
state, was the target of a war- 
den’s wrath two years-ago 
when a story about unsanitary 
cooking conditions was pub- 
lished Feb. 15. 


types of music. 

Los Banditos played next 
with the help of a local Latino 
who put the group together be- 
fore he was busted. Jose Reyes, 
donning a black hat and over- 
coat, sung one of his own songs. 
The crowd roared its approval. 

Los Banditos dedicated their 
performance to Reyes. 

The Warren Salas Percus- 
sion All Stars were next, and 
beat out a heavy Latino beat. 
The band consisted of only 
bongo’s and drums but they 
were really together and the 
cons and visitors alike loved 
them. They played a Mambo 
warm-up which was nonstop 
excitement, rocking the walls 
of SQ. 

The Brass Knights of Bernal 
Heights played next. Their 
music was filled with a spicy 
salsa and pop beat which 
brought thunders of applause 
from the crowd. 

With time running out, La 
Broma stepped onto the stage 

Continued on page 2 


By Jimmy Price 

Families and friends of pris- 
oners will no longer be allowed 
to attend the various banquets 
held here throughout the year, 
according to an April 29 memo 
issued by Associate Warden 
Myrna Rodriguez. 

Despite established practice 
to allow such attendance at the 
four annual religious banquets 
and at the MAC and sports 
banquets, Rodriguez said it is 
not authorized under Insti- 
tutional Procedures 301 and 
310. 

“From my observations,” 
Rodriguez stated, “it appears 
that the presence of wives and 
girlfriends detracts from the 
meaningfulness of these events 
and they become extended and 
inadequately supervised vis- 
iting sessions. 

“It is my recommendation 
that we adhere to institutional 
procedure and exclude in- 
mates’ families and friends 
from these banquets.” 

While institutional policy 
states that prisoners may in- 
vite immediate family mem- 
bers and approved visitors to 
the Family Day (Mother’s 
Day) event, as well as the June 

Missed 

Information 

As a result of machinery 

malfunction, the “News” 

was not published for the 
past three weeks. 

Cons Shot 
In Fistfight 

Two shots were fired by a 
gunman on the north block 
exercise yard to quell a 
fistfight between two cons 
Thursday, June 3. 

According to Prison Infor- 
mation Officer A. C. Newland, 
both inmates were immedi- 
ately removed from the yard 
by responding officers. 

One inmate was treated at 
the institution hospital for sev- 
eral birdshot wounds to the 
back and legs. The two cons 
were returned to their respec- 
tive cells pending disciplinary 
action. 

No weapons were involved in 
the incident and the reason for 
the dispute appears to have 
been personal. 


A temporary restraining 
order blocking CDC officials 
from implementing their Work 
Training Incentive Program 
was issued May 25 in Marin 
County by Superior Court 
Judge Henry J. Broderick. The 
incentive program was to have 
gone into effect June 1 . 

The court acted upon a peti- 
tion for writ of habeas corpus 
filed by the Prison Law Office, 
the prisoners’ legal services 
office outside San Quentin, on 
behalf of prisoners at several 
different institutions who are 
representing all California 
prisoners. 

“In the petition,” said Prison 
Law Office attorney Michael 
Satris, “the prisoners claimed 
that the work incentive plan 
provides no real incentive to 
work, and simply allows prison 


graduation exercises, Rod- 
riguez recommended that this 
be restricted to parents only at 
Family Day, and immediate 
family only at graduation. 

She recommended no change 
in current policy excluding ap- 
proved visitors from the 
semiannual cultural cele- 
brations sponsored by La Mex- 
cla and Sate. 

Saying she had also become 
aware of the need for outside 
guests and staff to reimburse 
the state for banquet meals, 
Rodriguez began this policy 
with the recent Cinco de Mayo 
celebration and said the re- 
quirement will apply to all fu- 
ture events as well. 

In a separate memo issued 
May 10, Rodriguez said guests 
would be charged an “appro- 
priate amount” based on the 
particular meal to be served. 

In addition, she said, staff 
and outside guests must pay a 
10 percent Inmate Welfare 
Fund charge for the meals. 

Warden Pulley concurred 
with Rodriguez’s recommen- 
dations and the changes were 
reportedly incorporated in the 
appropriate institutional pro- 
cedures. 

Stabbing on 
Lower Yard 


A Receiving and Release of- 
ficer reportedly noticed an in- 
mate standing around bleeding 
Wednesday June 2. 

According to a press release 
from the warden’s office, upon 
closer inspection, the officer 
determined the inmate had 
been stabbed and immediately 
called for a gurney. 

The con was transported to 
the prison hospital where he 
was treated for multiple, shal- 
low puncture wounds in the 
chest, hands and stomach, and 
admitted for observation. 

A search of the immediate 
area produced one prison- 
made stabbing instrument 
fashioned from round metal 
stock, sharpened to a point and 
wrapped with string and cloth. 

The reason for the incident is 
unknown and no subject has 
been indentified, however, an 
investigation is continuing. 


authorities to take away the 
range of their rights — includ- 
ing visiting, canteen, tele- 
phones, yard, etc. — to which 
they’re entitled by law.” 

“Everybody loses under the 
plan” concluded Satris,” and 
the Department of Corrections 
is just trying to ramrod it 
through.” 

Samuel D. Yockey, Chief 
Deputy Director of the De- 
partment of Corrections, as- 
sures that the department re- 
mains committed to the plan. 

A writ of mandate, which re- 
quests a stay of the temporary 
restraining order, has been 
filed in the Appellate Court. “If 
a stay is granted,” said Yoc- 
key, “implementation of the 
incentive plan will continue 
during further proceedings in 
the Superior Court.” 



THE MEMBERS OF MEXCLA Proudly display the flag and national emblem of Mexico. 

Cinco de Mayo 

La Mexcla Hosts Celebration 


Court Blocks 
Incentive Plan 
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Cons Jam On Lower Yard 


dance fever was brought on by 
LeRoy Wofford’s mean jive 
while singing “Wrappers De- 
light.” 

A rock blues band named 
Hardware set up on the stage 
next. Caveman sang the raspy 
vocals, Ragsdale cranked on 
lead guitar; Dannie plucked 
bass guitar, Craig played 
rhythm guitar; Mike beat out 
the drums. 

Caveman burst out for an old 
classic song, “For What It’s 
Worth.” The crowd cheered 
when Caveman sang the im- 
mortal line, “There’s a man 
with a gun over there, and he’s 
telling me I got to beware.” 
Caveman gestured towards the 
tower gunman. 

Mike provided the heartbeat 
of the band with his insane 
coordination on the drums. 
Hardware then followed up 
with “No Expectations,” a 
Rolling Stones favorite, and 
then drove with “Road House 
Blues” by the Doors. Cave- 
man’s last vocal was “Cherry 
Girl,” quite a sexy number. 

The peckerwoods in the 
crowd started yelling for some 
good old country music. Dusty 
and Reb answered the plea 
bounding out of the crowd and 
onto the stage. Dusty started to 
crank out a tune without any 
help, but after a few minutes to 
change some instruments and 
musicians, a country band 
emerged. 

Caveman and Craig stepped 
down while Ragsdale, Dannie 
and Mike stayed on stage and 
provided the proper balance 
needed for a good country 
band. 

Dusty’s voice sounded like 
pure honey in his first number, 
“Good Hearted Woman.” The 
peckerwoods went wild and 
yelled for more. Dusty gave 
them what they wanted, “Luc- 
kenback Texas” and “He Stop- 
ped Loving Her Today.” The 
cons clapped and cheered for 
more. 

Then the crowd found out 
Reb could do more then just 
play guitar; he could sing, too. 
Reb did a Merle Haggard tune 
called “Big City” and Mike and 
Dusty added their voices in 
harmony. 

The officers started to bunch 
up about the time the lower 
yard was closed. The band’s 
last tune was, “Swinging Bar- 
room Doors.” 

Officer Hinson said, 
“There’s only one thing better 
than a country western band, 
and that’s two country western 
bands.” 

The cons moved off the yard 
peacefully and contentedly, no 
doubt thinking about what next 
week’s concert held in store for 
them. 


By Bill Williams 


Relaxing cons gathered to 
hear music and watch baseball 
in the lower yard last Saturday. 
Hot blue skys with a light 
breeze brought out the talents 
of the bands who played on the 
concrete porch at Coyote Park. 

A Mexican band, Los Ban- 
ditos, kicked off the morning 
with a stirring ballad named 
“Viva Tordodo.” Salazar 
drummed out a latin beat; 
Pancho played bass guitar; 
Robert played rhythm guitar; 
Richard and Hevro strummed 
lead guitar; Ozzie added ac- 
cent on the congas, and the 
singing talents were by Chico 
and Smokey. 

The band played “Rock My 
Baby,” an oldie but goodie, 
while a crowd of convicts 
gathered around the park. Los 
Banditos didn’t let the cons 
down, they whipped out an ex- 
cellent rendition of “Wehata” 
and“SaboraMi.” 

While the crowd was still hot, 
“Blazed” blazed onto the stage 
and created a new wave of mo- 
tion in the crowd. Herman 
Moncrief was on drums; “Billy 
Smooth” Booker was on lead 
rhythm guitar ; Jerome Herron 
burning up the keyboard; Don- 
nie Little handled bass guitar; 
Lawrence Thibodeaux was 
blowin’ his trumpet; and 
LeRoy Wofford kept pace on 
percussion drums. 

The group played a wide 
range of songs from rhythm 
and blues to rock and jazz. 

Coach Cathy commented, 
“It’s great to have nice music 
in the background of the 
ballgame.” 

The sun rose to high noon and 
things really began to heat up 
when “In Flight” flew onto the 
stage. 

With the SQ Pirates trailing 
in the ball game, In Flight did 
its best to create some inspira- 
tion in the outfield. Jerome 
Herron and Billy Booker 
fingered the keyboards; Ter- 
rence Charles took control of 
bass and flute ; Anali Stoneham 
handled the drums; Donnie 
Little played lead rhythm 
guitar; and LeRoy Wofford 
handled vocals. 

The crowd of enthusiastic 
cons yelled and clapped their 
approval. Then suddenly 
someone started yelling for 
some dancing, and a contest 
was born. 

There seemed to be a lot of 
Gene Kelley hopefuls in the au- 
dience. Con after con jumped 
on the stage and strutted his 
stuff amid jeers and roars of 
“Get down brother.” This 


THE KIDDUPS Blazed a path to the emotions and culture of the Latino crowd 

pro-Chicano organizations for drummer Phil 
the last 14 years. He said, “I his metal with 
enjoyed myself today and con- solo. His perfo 
sider it an honor to be here with a round of appr 
the menofSQ.” Ray Garcia 

Another honored guest was byMexclawith 
Judge Carlos Ynostroza who for his six yea 
talked to the men. He said, “We custom-made 
now have a Spanish supreme playing Mex 
court judge, a man who under- emblem, the 
stands the heritage and ways of snake , contras 
our past.” ground of enla> 

He concluded with, “Men, The men < 
share your experience with the worked hard ; 
youth. Teach them which way this show toge 
to go. Show the young ones your were lots of ( 

mistakes so they won’t have to slaved over hot 
come to a place like SQ.” a fantastic n 

Gloria Vasquez was the others who clea 
coordinator and producer of everything Ion; 
the celebration, and has ing and eating 

worked for the Latino prison out these men 

population for 12 years to keep no show, and tl 
shows a reality. forgotten. 

Necka set back up while the The entire 
dining hall was made ready project was d< 

and played while everyone en- minally ill SQ 

joyed a fantastic meal. Sammel A. Blai 

The menu consisted of tacos, La Mexcla \ 
arroz, frijoles, ensalada, salsa, the Mexican 
postre, and a choice of drinks, their support ai 
coffee or punch. side guests a 

Just when everyone was full made this sue! 
and contented. Necka’s occasion. 


La Mexcla. . . 

Continued from page 1 

and provided a new avenue of 
Latino music. With organ, 
guitars, and one set of drums 
La Broma stirred new excite- 
ment in the cons. 

They are a local Richmond 
band and promised to return in 
September to really show SQ’s 


CO-CHAIRMAN MOR VALDIVIA 
Looks on while Chairman Jack 

Morris talks about brotherhood. 

La Raza what they can do. 
They only played two of three 
songs when the allotted time 
ran out. 

The Mexican population was 
now asked to leave and wait 
outside in the kitchen yard 
while the north dining hall was 
prepared for chow. 

Workers began to sweep and 
clean the area, and then tables 
were put in order and rolls of 
wax paper were spread across 
them. 

The Security Squad was on 
hand to herd any nonworkers 
out into the yard, and to 
provide the kind of supervision 
the cons are familiar with. 

There were other celeberties 
on hand, such as KPOO radio 
jockies Beverly Byrd and 
Michelle Alexander. 

John Marquez, deputy labor 
commissioner of Napa, Solano, 
and Lake counties, was also on 
hand. He was invited because 
of his active role in various 


JDS R NUE5TRR CEI 
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go. 


LA BROMA Stirs Latino hearts 


Assault en Staff 

An officer was stabbed in the 
chest by an Adjustment Center 
inmate May 22 at about 11:28 
a.m., according to Information 
officer A. C. Newland. 

The officer received superfi- 
cial wounds because the blow 
was deflected by a hand cal- 
culator and some training 
material in the officer’s 
pocket, said Newland. He was 
treated in the prison hospital 
and then referred to his per- 
sonal physican. 

The incident occurred in the 
shower area when the officer 
removed the handcuffs for the 
inmate to bathe himself. 

Staff located a spear-like 
prison made weapon which 
consisted of rolled up papers 
tied together with rags and tip- 
ped with a sharp piece of metal. 

The weapon was about 18 
inches in length, according to 
Newland, and apparently the 
inmate had hidden the weapon 
in his clothes which he took 
with him to the shower. 


WEEKEND MOVIE 

Blow Out 
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I LAW COLUMN I 

Huston vs. Pulley 

128 Cal. App.3d 120 

Summary 

The trial court, in a habeas corpus proceeding by prison 
inmates to compel prison officials to publish a cartoon and 
photograph in the prison newspaper, reversed the deter- 
mination of prison officials to censor such items. Acting 
under the authority of provisions of departmental 
guidelines of the Department of Corrections, the prison 
officials had rejected publication of the photograph and 
cartoon on the basis that the material might subject the 
institution, as publisher, to public censure or disrepute. 
However, the trial court ruled that the prison censorship 
violated both constitutional and statutory standards. 
(Superior Court of Monterey County, No. HC 739, Richard 
M. Silver, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal affirmed. The court held that, al- 
though prisoners forfeit certain rights and privileges en- 
joyed by the general populace, they retain those basic 
rights which are not incompatible with the running of the 
penal institution, and that deprivation of a prisoner’s 
rights or privileges requires penological objectives. Thus, 
the court held that First Amendment rights attach to the 
publication of a prison newspaper, limited only by those 
restraints which necessarily follow from the prisoner’s 
incarceration and considerations — prison security and 
discipline — essential to the orderly administration of the 
penal system. The court further held that, in light of Pen. 
Code, § 2600 (declaring that prisons may deny prisoners 
only certain civil rights ) , the provision of the departmental 
manual was contrary to statutory mandate, since it unjus- 
tifiably imposed limitations upon legitimate rights of pris- 
oners. The court also held that the trial court did not err in 
refusing to defer to the judgment of prison officials, since 
the criteria for the censorship were too amorphous and 
subjective to provide a proper legal justification for in- 
fringement of prisoners’ free speech rights. (Opinion by 
Newsom, J., with Racanelli, P. J., and Martin, J., concur- 
ring.) 


Four Shots Fired to 
Halt Gym Disturbance 

The gymnasium gunrail offi- 
cer fired four warning shots on 
the afternoon of May 30, ac- 
cording to Prison Information 
Officer A. C. Newland, in order 
to bring assistance and prevent 
other inmates from interfer- 
ring with staff who were at- 
tempting to subdue an inmate 
who physically refused to be 
searched. 

During the incident, reported 
Newland, the inmate struck a 
correctional officer in the left 
leg with a 10 pound weight 
plate. 

The inmate was placed in 
restraints by responding staff, 
cleared medically and placed 
in Ad. Seg. pending disciplin- 
ary action. 

The officer was checked at 
the institution hospital, stated 
Newland, and then referred to 
Marin General Hospital for 
further medical treatment. 



"Now what's your problem - 
you got your writing paper 
and pen, didn't you. . . ?" 


A-Section Slammed 
Following Assault 

A prisoner was found May 18 
lying on the tier in Alpine Sec- 
tion, according to Prison In- 
formation Officer A. C. New- 
land, the apparent victim of a 
stabbing. 

The prisoner was rushed to 
the prison hospital and then 
transferred to Marin General 
Hospital where he was listed in 
stable condition following 
treatment for multiple stab 
wounds to the chest, back, and 
arms. 

Two shanks were found on 
the third tier by prison staff, 
said Newland. One weapon was 
a sharpened metal stock, and 
the other weapon appeared to 
be a tool, like a screwdriver, 
that had been sharpened to a 
point. 

No suspects have been ap- 
prehended and Newland im- 
plied the investigation con- 
tinues. 

Alpine Section was placed on 
lock-down and controlled 
feeding status pending the in- 
vestigation. 

Six Shots Fired to 
Halt C-Section Fight 

A physical altercation be- 
tween five cons on the Carson 
Section yard resulted in a 
gunman firing six shots to halt 
the incident May 24. 

According to information 
released from the warden’s of- 
fice, three warning shots and 
three rounds of birdshot were 
skip-fired. The five combat- 
ants were then removed from 
the exercise yard by respond- 
ing staff. 

Four of the cons were treated 
at the prison hospital for multi- 
ple birdshot wounds and all five 
were returned to their cells 
without further incident. 

There were no weapons in- 
volved and the reason for the 
incident appears to have been a 
personal dispute involving only 
the five inmates. 


Con Stabbed 
On Upper Yard 

A convict was stabbed in the 
back, according to Prison In- 
formation Officer A. C. New- 
land, on the upper yard during 
the morning of May 22. 

The con was noticed to stum- 
ble and responding staff found 
him to be bleeding from the 
back. 

The con was rushed to the 
prison hospital where he re- 
ceived intitial treatment be- 
fore he was transferred to 
Marin General Hospital. Offi- 
cials at Marin Gereral listed 
his initial condition as critical, 
though after treatment he was 
listed in serious condition. 

No suspects or weapons were 
identified, reported Newland, 
and the incident is still under 
investigation. 

Shot Fired to 
Stop Fist Fight 

One warning shot was fired 
during the noon lock-up, ac- 
cording to Prison Spokesman 
A. C. Newland, to break up a 
fist fight between bayside east 
block residents on May 13. 

Newland explained that re- 
sponding staff restrained the 
inmates, one of which was 
bleeding from the ear. The 
wounded inmate was treated at 
the institution hospital for a 
laceration to the lower half of 
his right ear. 

One piece of shelf bracket, 
believed to have been used as 
the weapon, was found in the 
immediate area. 

The incident, according to 
Newland, appears to have been 
a personal dispute between the 
two inmates. Both were placed 
in Ad. Seg. pending investiga- 
tion. 

GED By TV 

You can now earn your Gen- 
eral Educational Development 
( GED ) certificate without ever 
leaving your cell, according to 
Cell Study Coordinator Tom 
Clisham, if you have a televi- 
sion. 

The televised GED pro- 
grams are now being aired on 
SQTV-3. They are divided into 
five segments, which comprise 
the five parts of the GED exam . 

Clisham said each program 
covers the basic skills and 
knowledge that you’ll need in 
order to pass the exam. Ac- 
companying written materials 
are available through the edu- 
cation department. 

If you’re in a lockup unit, 
these materials can be ob- 
tained from your cell-study in- 
structor. He’ll give you the 
materials, collect and grade 
them, and provide additional 
instruction and materials in 
those areas in which you need 
help. 

If you’re on the mainline and 
you want to participate in the 
GED-by-TV program, get a 
pass and drop by the education 
office and obtain the necessary 
accompanying materials. 

Clisham reassured that as- 
sistance is available through 
the education department to 
have your work evaluated and 
assessed, and to guide you to- 
ward your goal of attaining the 
GED certificate. 

For more information con- 
cerning this program, contact 
Clisham at the education of- 
fice. 


Population 

Count 

3,464 
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Officials Discuss 
Discontinuing 
Prison Newspapers 


San Rafael Independent-Journal 

Prison officials throughout 
the state are discussing the 
possibility of discontinuing in- 
mate newspapers if the right to 
censor articles is taken away 
from wardens and other offi- 
cials. 

Anthony Newland, San 
Quentin Prison information 
officer, said officials, including 
Warden Reginald Pulley, be- 
lieve they have the same right 
as publishers of community 
newspapers to prohibit por- 
nographic or inflammatory 
material. 

The latest incident involves 
the censoring of an editorial in 
the San Quentin News on May 7 
written by an inmate, Bill 
Williams, on “Capital punish- 
ment — Society’s remedy . ’ ’ 

Part of the editorial says, 
“Death touches you on the 
shoulder. Your eyes bulge and 
bleed at the sight of him . ’ ’ 

Newland said he and Pulley 
thought the editorial was in- 
flammatory, not only to the 100 
inmates on Death Row, but also 
to the rest of the convicts at the 
prison. He notes that one in- 
mate, Robert Harris, recently 
had a stay of execution and his 
case is now being appealed. 

The editorial says that Har- 
ris “may just take that last and 
final walk of his life next 
month.” 

Newland said the newspaper 
staff was ordered to remove 
the editorial from the May 
issue and fill the space with 
something else. However, he 
said, the paper was printed 
with the space left blank except 
for a caption which said, 
“censored.” 

The warden ordered all 6,000 
copies of the newspaper confis- 
cated, Newland said. Then last 
Friday the inmates wanted to 
publish an editorial explaining 
what had happened but that 
also was censored. 

Newland said the newspaper 
staff filled the space with a 


canteen price list and the issue 
was distributed. 

He also said that much of the 
original editorial by Williams 
“is taken from an old novel” 
and that Williams has never 
witnessed an execution in the 
gas chamber. 

The editorial said in part, 
“Picture this scenario. The 
waiting is over, it’s time... 
Your legs start to walking me- 
chanically; the door to the 
chamber is open inviting you. 
There is no stopping now — no 
turning back, no ring of the 
telephone from a God-like 
Jerry Brown.” 

It also describes the smell of 
almonds and peaches from the 
gas drifting in the windows and 
says, “The public will forget 
you now — the monster is dead 
— but a loved one never will. 
You never had a chance to 
change.” 

Newland said that prison 
policies call for officials to pro- 
hibit any material considered 
inflammatory or obscene by 
the warden, who compares 
himself to the publisher of an 
outside newspaper. 

He said prison officials will 
present that argument in a 
case now before the state Su- 
preme Court. 

The case involves a cartoon 
in the Soledad State Prison 
which was pulled from the in- 
mate paper there by Pulley 
when he was superintendent of 
that prison. 

“It was about the family vis- 
iting room. The warden con- 
sidered it pornographic and it 
was,” Newland said. 

The Montery County court 
and the state Court of Appeal 
both ordered the prison ad- 
ministration to print the car- 
toon, but the high court has not 
ruled yet. 

Newland said that if the case 
is decided in favor of the in- 
mates, prison officials are 
considering seriously ending 
prison journalism. 


Family Visiting Changes 


By Bill Williams 

A major change in the way of 
scheduling family visits will 
soon be implemented. Officer 
J. S. Ballatore, family visiting 
coordinator, “in an attempt to 
minimize the suspense and 
tension resulting from current 
family visiting scheduling pro- 
cedures,” will start a new for- 
mat on Junel. 

The new procedure involves 
filling out a family visiting 
form and taking it to your 
counselor who must sign and 
verify the relationship of the 
prospective family visiting 
participants. 

Ballatore further states that 
the form will then be forwarded 
to the family visit coordinator. 
The coordinator will then ducat 
inmates who are minimum, 
medium, and Close B custody 
into the prerelease building for 
scheduling. 

Ballatore states this will be 
done on Monday and Wednes- 
day of each week between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
All other custodies will be 
scheduled on Friday of each 
week in their respective hous- 
ing units. 

Ballatore says that at the 
conclusion of this face-to-face 
interview the inmate will be 
given a written confirmation of 


his scheduled family visit. 

Ballatore further states that 
cancellation “no shows” on the 
day of the scheduled visit will 
not be filled so that much 
needed repairs can be made on 
family visiting trailers. 

Those inmates who cancel 
their visits in advance will not 
lose their visiting privileges, 
and these cancellations will be 
filled by newlyweds and new 
inmates without scheduled 
visits on the mainline. Along 
with repairs, Ballatore said a 
new swingset will be installed 
for the children during family 
visits. 

Most importantly Ballatore 
says the inmate will now have 
the responsibilty of mailing a 
copy of the written confirma- 
tion to his prospective family 
visiting participants. Failure 
to confirm or cancel a sched- 
uled family visit will constitute 
ineligibility for a period of six 
months. 

Each visiting adult must 
bring positive identification 
such as a valid driver’s license, 
or D.M.V. Identification Card, 
or they will not be allowed to 
visit. Sisters of inmates must 
bring birth certificates. An in- 
mate’s wife must bring a copy 
of her marriage license, not a 
marriage certificate. 
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AB 2954 Awaiting 
Legislative Vote 


Assembly Bill No. 2954 

Introduced by Assemblymen 
Baker and Goggin , Goggin, and 
Statham 

March 3, 1982 

An act to amend Sections 
2930, 2931, 2932, and 3057 of, and 
to add Sections 2933, 2934, and 
2935 to, the Penal Code, relat- 
ing to prisoners. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

AB 2954, as amended, Baker. 
Prisoners. 

Existing law requires notifi- 
cation of state prisoners of 
rules relative to reduction of 
sentences for good behavior 
and participation. 

This bill would apply the re- 
quirement only as to crimes 
committed before January 1, 
1983. 

Existing law provides for re- 
duction of a sentence for for- 
bearance from specified ac- 
tivities and provides pro- 
cedures for denial of credits. 

This bill would provide for 
the reduction instead for for- 
bearance from any felony, 
misdemeanor, or serious dis- 
ciplinary infraction. The bill 
would provide no good- 
behavior or participation 
credits as to crimes committed 
on or after January 1, 1983. In- 
stead, worktime credits and 
other sentence reductions 
would be granted, as specified 
subject to revised procedures 
for denial of credits. 

Vote: majority. Appropria- 
tion: no. Fiscal committee: 
yes. State-mandated local pro- 
gram: no. 

The people of the State of 
California do enact as follows : 

SECTION 1. Section 2930 of 
the Penal Code is amended to 
read: 

2930. (a) The Department of 
Corrections shall inform every 
prisoner sentenced under Sec- 
tion 1170, for a crime commit- 
ted prior to January 1, 1983, not 
later than 14 days after recep- 
tion in prison, of all applicable 
prison rules and regulations 
including the possibility of re- 
ceiving a one-third reduction of 
sentence for good behavior and 
participation. Within 14 days of 
the prisoner’s arrival at the 
institution to which the pris- 
oner is ultimately assigned by 
the Department of Correction, 
the prisoner shall be informed 
of the range of programs of- 
fered by that institution and 
their availability at that insti- 
tution. The prisoner’s central 
file shall reflect compliance 
with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

(b) The department shall, 
within 90 days after July 1, 
1977, inform every prisoner 
who committed a felony before 
July 1, 1977, and who would 
have been sentenced under 
Section 1170 if the felony had 
been committed after July 1, 
1977, of all applicable prison 
rules and regulations, which 
have not previously been 
provided, of the range of pro- 
grams offered and their avail- 
ability, and the possibility of 
receiving a reduction for good 
behavior and participation of 
one-third of the prisoner’s re- 
maining sentence after July 1, 
1977. The prisoner’s central file 
shall reflect compliance with 
the provisions of this section. 

SEC. 2. Section 2931 of the 
Penal Code is amended to 
read: 

2931. (a) In any case in which 
a prisoner was sentenced to the 
state prison pursuant to Sec- 
tion 1170, or if he committed a 
felony before July 1, 1977, and 
he would have been sentenced 


under Section 1170 if the felony 
had been committed after July 
1, 1977, the Department of 
Corrections shall have the au- 
thority to reduce the term 
prescirbed under such section 
by one-third for good behavior 
and participation consistent 
with subdivision (d) of Section 
1170.2. A document shall be 
signed by a prison official and 
given to the prisoner, at the 
time of compliance with Sec- 
tion 2930, outlining the condi- 
tions which the prisoner shall 
meet to receive the credit. The 
conditions specified in such 
documant may be modified 
upon any of the following : 

(1) Mutual consent of the 
prisoner and the Department 
of Corrections. 

(2) The transfer of the pris- 
oner from one institution to an- 
other. 

(3) The department’s deter- 
mination of the prisoner’s lack 
of adaptability or success in a 
specific program or assign- 
ment. In such case the prisoner 
shall be entitled to a hearing 
regarding the department’s 
decision. 

(4) A change in custodial 
status. 

(b) Total possible good be- 
havior and participation credit 
shall result in a four-month re- 
duction based on this ratio for 
any lesser period of time. 
Three months of this four- 
month reduction, or a reduc- 
tion based on this ratio for any 
lesser period, shall be based 
upon forbearance from any act 
for which a prisoner could be 
prosecuted in a court of law, 
either as a misdemeanor or a 
felony, or any act of miscon- 
duct described as a serious dis- 
ciplinary infraction by the De- 
partment of Corrections. 

(c) One month of this four- 
month reduction, or a reduc- 
tion based on this ratio for a 
lesser period, shall be based 
solely upon participation in 
work, educational, vocational, 
therapeutic or other prison ac- 
tivities. Failure to succeed 
after demonstrating a reason- 
able effort in the specified ac- 
tivity shall not result in loss of 
participation credit. Failure to 
participate in the specified ac- 
tivities can result in a 
maximum loss of credit of 30 
days for each failure to partici- 
pate. However, those confined 
for other than behavior prob- 
lems shall be given specified 
activities commensurate with 
the custodial status. 

(d) This section shall not 
apply to any person whose 
crime was commited on or 
after January 1,1983. 

SEC. 3. Section 2932 of the 
Penal Code is amended to 
read: 

2932. (a) For any time 
credit accumulated pursuant 
to Section 2931 or to Section 
2933, not more than 180 days of 
credits may be denied or lost 
for a single act of misconduct 
which could be prosecuted as a 
felony whether or not prosecu- 
tion as a felony is undertaken. 
Not more than 90 days credit 
may be denied or lost for a 
single act of misconduct which 
could be prosecuted as a mis- 
demeanor, whether or not 
prosecution is undertaken. Not 
more than 30 days of credit 
may be denied or lost for a 
single act of misconduct 4e- 
oeribod defined by regulation 
as a serious disciplinary of- 
fense by the Department of 
Corrections. Any person con- 
fined due to a change in custo- 
dial classification following the 
commission of any serious dis- 
ciplunary infraction shall, in 


addition to any loss of time 
credits, be ineligible to receive 
participation or worktime 
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ment . credit for a period not to 
exceed the number of days of 
credit which have been lost for 
such act of misconduct. 

(b) For any credit accumu- 
lated pursuant to Section 2931, 
not more than 30 days of par- 
ticipation credit may be denied 
or lost for a single failure or 
refusal to partcipate. Any act 
of misconduct described by the 
Department of Corrections as a 
serious disciplinary infraction 
if committed while participat- 
ing in work, educational, voca- 
tional, therapeutic or other 
prison activity shall be deemed 
a failure to participate. 

(c) Any procedure not 
provided for by this section, but 
neccesary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section, shall be 
those procedures provided for 
by the Department of Correc- 
tion for serious disciplinary 
infractions if those procedures 
are not in conflict with this 
section. 

(1) The Department of 
Corrections shall, using rea- 
sonable diligence to investi- 
gate, provide written notice to 
the prisoner. The written 
notice shall be given within 15 
days after the discovery of in- 
formation leading to charges 
that may result in a possible 
denial of credit, except that if 
the prisoner has escaped, the 
notice shall be given within 15 
days of the prisoner’s return to 
the custody of the Director of 
Corrections. The written notice 
shall include the specific 
charge, the date, the time, the 
place that the alleged mis- 
behavior took place, the evi- 
dence relied upon, a written 
explanation of the procedures 
that will be employed at the 
proceedings and the prisoner’s 
rights at such hearing. Such 
hearing shall be conducted by 
an individual who shall be in- 
dependent of the case and shall 
take place within 30 days of 
such written notice. 

(2) The prisoner may elect 
to be assigned an employee to 
assist in the investigation, 
preparation or presentation of 
a defense at the disciplinary 
hearing if it is determined by 
the department that: (i) the 
prisoner is illiterate; or (ii) the 
complexity of the issues or the 
prisoner’s confinement status 
makes it unlikely that he can 
collect and present the evi- 
dence necessary for an 
adequate comprehension of the 
case. 

(3) The prisoner may re- 
quest witnesses to attend the 
hearing and they shall be 
called unless the person con- 
ducting the hearing has 
specific reasons to deny this 
request. Such specific reasons 
shall be set forth in writing and 
a copy of such document shall 
be presented to the prisoner. 

(4) The prisoner has the 
right, under the direction of the 
person conducting the hearing, 
to question all witnesses. 

(5) At the conclusion of the 
hearing the charges shall be 
dismissed if the facts do not 
support the charge, or the pris- 
oner may be found guilty on the 
basis of a preponderance of the 
evidence. 

(d) If found guilty the pris- 
oner shall be advised in writing 
of the guilty findings and the 
specific evidence relied upon to 
reach this conclusion and the 
amount of time-credit loss. The 
prisoner may appeal such de- 
cision through the Department 
of Corrections Review pro- 
cedure, and may, upon final 
notification of appeal denial, 


within 10 days of such notifica- 
tion demand review of the de- 
partment’s denial of credit to 
the board of Prison Terms, and 
the board may affirm, reverse, 
or modify the department’s de- 
cision or grant a hearing before 
the board at which hearing the 
prisoner will have the rights 
specifed in Section 3041.5. 

(e) Each prisoner subject to 
Section 2931 shall be notified of 
the total amount of good be- 
havior and participation credit 
which may be credited pur- 
suant to Section 2931, and his 
anticipated time-credit release 
date. The prisoner shall be 
notified of any change in the 
anticiputed release date due to 
denial or loss of credits, award 
of worktime credit, under Sec- 
tion 2933, or the restoration of 
any credits previously for- 
feited. 

(f) If the conduct the pris- 
oner is charged with also con- 
stitutes a crime, the Depart- 
ment of Correction may refer 
the case to criminal authorities 
for possible prosecution. The 
department shall notify the 
prisoner, who may request 
postponement of the disciplin- 
ary proceedings pending such 
referral. 

The prisoner may revoke his 
request for postponement of 
the disciplinary proceedings 
up until the filing of the ac- 
cusatory pleading. In the event 
of the revocation of the request 
for postponement of the pro- 
ceeding, the department shall 
hold the hearing within 30 days 
of the revocation. 

In the case where the pris- 
oner is prosecuted by the dis- 
trict attorney, the Department 
of Corrections shall not deny 
time credit where the prisoner 
is found not guilty and may 
deny credit if the prisoner is 
found guilty, in which case the 
procedures in subdivision (c) 
shall not apply. 

(g) If time credit denial pro- 
ceedings, or criminal prosecu- 
tion prohibit the release of a 
prisoner who would have 
otherwise been released, and 
the prisoner is found not guilty 
of the alleged misconduct, the 
amount of time spent incarcer- 
ated, in excess of what the pe- 
riod of incarceration would 
have been absent the alleged 
misbehavior, shall be deducted 
from the prisoner’s parole pe- 
riod. 

(h) Nothing in the amend- 
ments to this section made at 
the 1981-82 Regular Session of 
the Legislature shall affect 
granting or revocation of cred- 
its attributable to that portion 
of the prisoner’s sentence 
served prior to January 1, 1983. 

SEC. 4. Section 2933 is added 
to the Penal Code, to read : 

2933 (a) It is the intent of the 
Legislature that persons con- 
victed of crime and sentenced 
to state prison serve the entire 
sentence imposed by the court, 
except for a reduction in the 
time served in the custody of 
the Director of Corrections 
based on actual work-training 
performance pursuant to rules, 
regulations and work-training 
programs established by the 
Director of Corrections. Work- 
time credits shall apply for 
performance in work assign- 
ments or primary, secondary 
or vocational educational pro- 
grams. For every six months of 
full-time performance, as 
designated by the director, a 
prisoner shall be awarded 
worktime credit reductions 
from his term of confinement 
of six months. A lesser amount 
of credit based on this ratio 
shall be awarded for any lesser 
period of continuous perform- 
ance. Less than maximum 
credit shall be awarded, as the 
director deems reasonable, for 
prisoners not assigned to a 
full-time work credit program 
or for time served while in- 
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voluntarily unassigned to a 
work credit program . 

(b) Worktime credit is a 
privilege, not a right. Work- 
time credit must be earned and 
may be forfeited pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 2932. 
Except as provided in subdivi- 
sion (a ) of Section 2932 , every 
prisoner shall have a reason- 
able opportunity to earn work- 
time credit in a manner con- 
sistent with institutional se- 
curity and available resources. 

(c) Under procedures 
adopted by the Department of 
Corrections, which must re- 
quire a period free of disciplin- 
ary infractions, worktime 
credit which has been previ- 
ously forfeited may be restored 
by the director. 

SEC. 5. Section 2934 is added 
to the Penal Code, to read : 

2934. Under rules prescribed 
by the Director of Corrections, 
as a prisoner subject to the 
provisions of Section 2931 may 
waive the right to receive time 
credits as provided in Section 
2931 and aubjeot the prisoner be 
subject to the provisions of 
Section 2933. In order to exer- 
cise a waiver under this sec- 
tion, a prisoner must apply in 
writing to the Department of 
Corrections. A prisoner exer- 
cising a waiver under this sec- 
tion shall retain only that por- 
tion of good behavior and par- 
ticipation credits, which have 
not been forfeited pursuant to 
Section 2932, attributable to the 
portion of the sentence served 
by the prisoner prior to the ef- 
fective date of the waiver. A 
waiver under this section shall, 
if accepted by the department, 
become effective at a time to be 
determined by the Director of 
the Department of Corrections. 

SEC. 6. Section 2935 is added 
to the Penal Code, to read : 

2935. Under the guidelines 
prescribed by the rules and 
regulations of the director, the 
Director of Corrections may 
grant up to 12 additional 
months of reduction of the 
sentence, to a prisoner who has 
performed a heroic act in a 
life-threatening situation, or 
who has provided exceptional 
assistance in maintaining the 
safety and security of a prison. 

SEC. 7. Section 3057 of the 
Penal Code is amended to 
read: 

3057. (a) Confinement 
pursuant to a revocation of 
parole in the absence of a new 
conviction and commitment to 
prison under other provisions 
of law shall not exceed 12 
months. 

(b) Upon completion of con- 
finement pursuant to parole 
revocation without a new 
commitment to prison, the 
prisoner shall be released on 
parole for a period which shall 
not extend beyond that portion 
of the maximum statutory pe- 
riod of parole specified by Sec- 
tion 3000 which was unexpired 
at the time of each revocation. 

(c) The revocation period 
imposed pursuant to subdivi- 
sion (a) may be reduced in the 
same manner and to the same 
extent as a term of imprison- 
ment may be reduced by 
worktime credits under Sec- 
tion 2933. 

SEC. 8 If any word, phrase, 
clause, or sentence in any sec- 
tion amended or added by this 
act, or any section or provision 
of this act, or application 
thereof to amy person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, 
such invalidity shall not affect 
any other word, phrase, clause, 
or sentence in any section 
amended or added by this act, 
or any other section, provision 
or application of this act, which 
can be given effect without the 
invalid word, pharse, clause, 
sentence, section, provision, or 
application and to this end the 
provisions of this act are de- 
clared to be severable. 
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By Bill Williams 

A research unit of the De- 
partment of Corrections has 
come up with many conclu- 
sions from the questionnaire 
study of the work incentive 
plan. 

There were a total of 5,000 
questionnaires returned from 
the institutions. Data was 
tabulated on samples of 1,000 
employee and inmates ques- 
tionnaires. Staff and inmates 
from all 12 institutions were in- 
cluded in these samples. 

The research unit stated that 
response of prison staff indi- 
cates a great deal of ac- 
ceptance for the incentive plan. 
A few thought the inmates were 
getting too much, but that was 
a small minority. 

Some staff felt there should 
be greater restrictions for 
group D inmates, such as no 
contact visiting privileges. 
There was also some support 
for expanding the privileges of 
group A inmates. 

The research unit found the 
response of inmates, to be 
negative and hostile. Inmates 
objected to the general princi- 
ple and particular, specific 
features to the work incentive 
plan that was proposed to 
them. These findings indicate 
considerable hostility by the 
majority of the inmate popula- 
tion. The research unit went on 
to say that a sigificant minority 
of the inmates feel the plan will 
be effective in motivating in- 
mates to work or program full 
time and that they endorse 
some of the restrictive features 
of the plan, such as limiting the 
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visiting of those not working or 
programming or involved in 
recent, serious disciplinaries. 

The research unit also found 
that inmates view work time 
credits by far the strongest in- 
centive. Some even expressed 
no other incentive was needed 
but time credits as the 
strongest incentive, but do not 
see it as strongly as the in- 
mates do. 

About one-fourth of the staff 
felt that an inmate should have 
a minimum number of family 
visits regardless of their work 
or disciplinary record, ac- 
cording to the research unit. A 
majority of the inmates 
favored this position. The 
findings on regular visiting 
was found to be a less strong 
incentive than family visiting. 
Approximately 80% of the staff 
were found to agree that those 
inmates not working should 
still receive regular visits, but 
on weekdays only. About 52% 
of the inmates agreed with this 
position. 

The research unit found a 
larger percentage of staff 
(88%) felt that inmates with 
recent serious disciplinary 
violations should have their 
week-end visits eliminated. 
About half of the inmates en- 
dorsed this policy. 

Numerous inmates raised 
questions regarding the rele- 
vance of the incentives. They 
wondered what incentive there 
was for a group A $110 a month 
canteen draw over a group B 
$50 draw, when most men can 
barely get enough money for a 
$50 draw. 
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Dated Trust Withdrawals 
Needed For Envelopes 

Effective immediately, indi- 
gent inmates applying for 
stamped envelopes are re- 
quired to date Trust With- 
drawal slips and deposit them 
as they would canteen draw 
slips. 

According to Business Man- 
ager Buford L. Cribb, orders 
are processed every Monday 
and all applications should be 
in the Trust Office no later than 
9:30 a.m. Applications re- 
ceived after the deadline will 
be returned unprocessed and 
the inmate will have to reapply 
before the upcoming Monday. 

To avoid any inconvenience, 
all requests for stamped en- 
velopes should be turned in 
before the day of processing. 

This privilege is only avail- 
able to men who have abso- 
lutely no funds in their trust ac- 
count. The inmate must be in- 
digent for at least 30 days be- 
fore postage will be issued. 


The summary ended with 
about one-third of the inmates 
regarding the following incen- 
tives as strong: phone calls, 
special packages, canteen 
draw, access to yard and rec- 
reational areas, and vacations. 

The inmate responses rep- 
resent 10% of the total 5,000 
questionnaires handed out, 
which is a return of approx- 
imately 500 inmate responses 
throughout each of the CDC 
institutions. 

The research unit gave no in- 
dication in their report as to 
whether the questionnaire 
samples used were selected at 
random or by other means 
from the total number returned. 


CDC Draws Conclusions on 
‘Incentive’ Questionnaire 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION students involved in individual study lessons. 

SAC Conducts School Survey 
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ByGregLaRue 

A recent Education Evalua- 
tion Survey conducted by the 
Student Advisory Council 
shows that students continue to 
favor education programs at 
San Quentin. Over 200 students 
from all areas of education in- 
struction took advantage of the 
opportunity to share their 
views. 

The survey revealed that 
96% of those who participated 
give the program a favorable 
rating and 85% of those stu- 
dents indicated that they enjoy 
participating in SQ education 


Another interesting figure 
came out of this survey as well ; 
80% of those surveyed feel they 
are benefiting from their in- 
struction programs. 

Although these statistics 
show there is still a good qual- 
ity of education at San Quentin, 
the survey also indicates areas 
which lack important elements 
of good education. 

During the 1980-81 school 
year the education department 
operated on a half million dol- 
lar budget. That budget was 
cut to $360,000 for this past 
year. 


students at San Quentin pri- 
marily affected the academic 
programs offered through the 
Marin County School District. 

Last year there were 39 part 
time academic instructors and 
nine full time instructors. In 
addition, Ken Barnes was the 
principal of Bayview Schools 
here. 

Currently, Supervisor of Ac- 
ademic Instruction Gary Dur- 
kee carries the responsibilities 
of the former principal. There 
are now 24 part-time in- 
structors and five full-time in- 
structors. 
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R&R Now Enforcing 
New Property Regs 


By Bill Williams 

Receiving and Release 
(R&R) has put into effect In- 
stitution Order 215, according 
to Sgt. Worthen. This is the 
procedure order that was 
passed out to the inmate popu- 
lation during the week of June 
1, which deals with inmate 
property regulations. 

Many items that were al- 
lowed to be sent directly from 
the vendor into R&R will now 
be returned to the vendor. In 
order to receive any item al- 
lowed by Procedure Order 215, 
a special commissary form 
must be obtained from the spe- 
cial order clerk of the housing 
unit. 

This form must be filled out 
and then approved by the pro- 
gram administrator, accord- 
ing to Order 215, but Sgt. Wor- 
then checked his clipboard and 
found all of the forms approved 
so far have been signed by ser- 
geants and counselors 

The name and address of the 
vendor, and the name, number 
and address of the inmate must 
be clearly printed on the spe- 
cial commissary form. 

If the order is to be prepaid 
by a person from the streets 
their address and name must 
be added on the form under the 
description of items to be pur- 
chased. 

‘‘In the past,” stated Sgt. 
Worthen, “shoes and other 
sporting articles like tennis 
rackets were allowed in a 
quarterly package.” Under 
Procedure Order 215 these 
items will no longer be allowed 
in, and will be sent home at the 
inmate’s expense or donated. 
These items are still allowed 
but must be processed by the 
new procedures. 

After the program adminis- 


trator approves the special 
commissary form, the form 
must then be mailed to the pro- 
curement office. 

After they approve the pur- 
chase, R&R receives a copy, 
the vendor receives a copy, the 
inmate receives a copy, and if 
the item is to be prepaid the 
prepayee receives a copy. 

If the pruchase is coming off 
of the inmate’s books then the 
trust office receives a copy and 
the money is taken off of the 
inmate’s trust account. This 
whole process, according to 
Sgt. Worthen, takes about two 
weeks. 

“In the past,” stated C/O 
Hamby, “inmates could have 
their typewriters sent into 
R&R directly from the streets 
without buying a new one from 
a vendor. Now the inmate must 
have the typewriter sent in by 
the vendor under the pro- 
cedures of Order 215. ’ ’ 

Even books and tapes, said 
Sgt. Worthen, “must be routed 
through procurment and then 
to the vendor and R&R, other- 
wise they will be sent back at 
the vendor’s expense. 

According to the order, TVs, 
tape players, and radios must 
be equipped with a headphone 
or earphone, and a jack by the 
manufacturer. “R&R,” stated 
Sgt. Worthen, “will enforce 
Order 215 to the best of our 
ability.” 

C/O Chamberlain has an in- 
terpretation of his own con- 
cerning fruit juice cans which 
are allowed in with a quarterly 
package. Chamberlain stated 
he will not allow any juice cans 
with non-metal pull tops, and 
Sgt. Worthen has concurred 
with Chamberlain’s policy. 
Chamberlain stated, “I had a 
bad experience with the 
paper-foil type juice cans.” 


Cash Awards for 
Art Competition 

Entries are now being ac- 
cepted at the hobby shop for the 
William James Association’s 
Prison Arts Competition. Pris- 
oners may enter art, craft, 
poetry or music. Interested 
persons should contact Jim 
Sanford, artist facilitator, at 
the hobby shop for competition 
applications. 

According to Sanford cons 
may enter as many as three 
pieces of art in the competition. 
There will be special awards 
and cash prizes for first, sec- 
ond and third place. 

All first-place entries will be 
purchased by the William 
James Association for perma- 
nent prison arts display in 
Santa Cruz. 

The deadline for entries is 
June 4; all entries must be in 
before the deadline. The judg- 
ing will be done on June 26, and 
entrants will be notified of the 
results July 1. 

Young Con Takes Own Life 

Luis Antonio Jauregui, a 20- 
year-old con from Alameda 
County, was found hanging by 
the neck from the rear upper 
vent of his north block cell at 
approximately 12:45a.m. June 
7. 

According to prison spokes- 
man A. C. Newland, respond- 
ing medical staff were unable 
to detect any vital signs upon 
examination. The medical offi- 
cer of the day pronounced in- 
mate Jauregui dead at ap- 
proximately 1 : 20 a.m. 

Jauregui was received at San 


Shot Fired on A/C 
Yard Halts Assault 

One warning shot was fired 
by an adjustment center gun- 
man on the exercise yard to 
halt an incident in which a con 
was stabbed June 7. 

According to Prison Infor- 
mation Officer A. C. Newland, 
responding staff immediately 
transferred the injured con to 
the prison hospital where he 
underwent surgery for a severe 
stab wound to the chest and 
right bicep. The wounded con 
was reported to be in stable 
condition. 

Another con, believed to be a 
suspect in connection with the 
incident, has been placed in 
segregation. 

One prison made stabbing 
weapon approximately 4V 2 by 1 
inch, fashoined from flat alu- x 
minum stock, was found in the 
area, reported Newland. The 
reason for the incident is un- 
known, said Newland, so the 
investigation continues. 



LUIS JAUREGUI 


Quentin on March 9 of this 
year. He was due to serve 15 
years to life on a second-degree 
murder conviction. His family 
was contacted by the Catholic 
Chaplain shortly after his 
death. 
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LAW COLUMN 

People vs. Teresinski 

30 Cal. 3d 822 

Summary 

In a robbery prosecution, the trial court granted defen- 
dant’s motion to suppress, as the direct product of an il- 
legal detention, physical evidence seized from the auto- 
mobile defendant was driving at the time of the detention, 
testimonial evidence that the robbery victim had identified 
defendant’s booking photograph the morning after the 
robbery, and the victim’s testimony identifying defendant 
at the preliminary hearing. Since there then remained no 
evidence linking defendant with the robbery, the court or- 
dered the charges dismissed. Defendant had been stopped 
by a police officer who had observed him driving on a city 
street at about 2a.m. The officer thought two passengers in 
the car were juveniles and surmised that the driver also 
was a minor. Although the car was proceeding at a lawful 
speed without any suspicious behavior, the detention was 
grounded on the officer’s suspicion that defendant and his 
comrades were violating a city ordinance making it un- 
lawful for a minor “to loiter, idle, wander, stroll, or play in 
or upon the public streets” and other public places between 
10 p.m. and 5 a.m. ( Superior Court of Yolo County, No. 5749, 
Warren K. Taylor, Judge, and Richard E. Patton, Judge. ) 

Following affirmance of the trial court’s ruling by the 
California Supreme Court ( People vs. Teresinski (1980) 26 
Cal. 3d 457 (162 Cal. Rptr. 44, 605 P.2d 874), the United 
States Supreme Court granted certiorari and remanded 
the case for further consideration ( California vs. 
Teresinski (1980) 449 U.S. 914 (66 L.Ed.2d 143, 101 S.Ct. 
311). 

The Supreme Court reversed the judgment dismissing 
the charges and remanded the matter to the trial court for 
further proceeding consistent with the opinion. Though the 
court held that defendant’s detention was illegal, it further 
held that the trial court had erred in suppressing the vic- 
tim’s preliminary hearing identification testimony since it 
had found on substantial evidence that the victim could 
identify defendant’s appearance apart from any informa- 
tion he had acquired as a result of the illegal detention. 
That finding, the court held, was sufficient to establish that 
the identification testimony rested on an independent and 
untainted source. The court held that the identification 
testimony was not derived from any violation of defen- 
dant’s rights under U.S. Const., 4th Amend., and that 
nothing in the language or history of the parallel 
provisions. Since the applicability of the independent 
source doctrine had not been clear at the time of the origi- 
nal suppression hearing, the court held defendant should 
be afforded an opportunity on remand to renew his motion 
to suppress. The court also held that the trial court had 
properly suppressed, as products of the illegal detention, 
the evidence seized from the automobile and the testimony 
concerning the victim’s identification of defendant’s 
booking photograph. (Opinion by Broussard, J., with Bird, 
C. J., Mosk, Newman and Kaus, JJ., and Tobriner, J., 
concurring. Separate concurring and dissenting opinion by 
Richardson, J.) 3 


Neil Takes Chess Title 

L. J. Neil took down all the 
marbles May 21 in the chess 
tournament which was held on 
the mezzanine of the Skyline 
Gym . He was awarded $7.50 for 
his efforts. Jerry Sorrels, sec- 
ond place, and Terry Alexan- 
der, third place, collected $5 
and $2.50 respectively. 

The tournament was the 
elimination type, with 20 
players participating. Each 
player had to win 10 games to 
reach the finals. With five 
players left, Neil beat Sorrels 
to remain undefeated and take 
down the crown. Sorrels and 
Alexander had to beat the 
others to take down place and 
show money. 
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Library Closes Temporarily 

San Quentin’s library will 
close from Friday, June 18, 
through Saturday, June 26. 

The library is closing due to 
the librarian’s vacation, ac- 
cording to Supervisor of Aca- 
demic Instruction Gary Dur- 
kee. 

Although the library will be 
losed the full week, the law li- 
brary will open on June 18, 22 
and 25. 

Guitar Lessons To Begin 

An outstanding guitar player 
and composer Ben Aronoff will 
instruct guitar lessons here at 
San Quentin on Tuesday 
mornings. Classes will be held 
for beginners, intermediates 
and advanced guitar players. 

Aronoff has played com- 
mand performances for the 
Princess of Sweden and 
President Johnson’s wife. He is 
also a winner of the Philadel- 
phia Folk Festival Banjo Con- 
test. His particular style of 
picking is delta blues, country 
flat picking and slide guitar. He 
studies with Doc Watson, the 
well known blues guitar player, 
and Mississippi John Hurt. 

Cons interested in acquiring 
lessons should contact Jim 
Sanford, Artist Facilitator, as 
soon as possible in the hobby 
shop. Guitar students will be 
accepted on a first-come, 
first-served basis and class 
size will be limited. 


Officials Speculate 
On Young Lifers 

Sacramento ( AP )— An influx 
of young prisoners serving 
very long sentences is likely to 
increase the possibility of es- 
capes and cause other prob- 
lems in California prisons, a 
state official said recently. 

“I think it’s hard to tell a 25- 
year-old that there is life after 
50,” James Park, head of pol- 
icy operations for the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, said at a 
meeting of the Board of Prison 
Terms. 

State prisons, already over- 
crowded with 30,000 inmates, 
are expected to grow steadily 
in population because of new 
laws giving California some of 
the nation’s longest prison 
sentences. Officials say voter 
approval of a $495 million bond 
issue on the June ballot would 
not keep pace with proposed 
laws for longer sentences. 

The board was told that 3,016 
prisoners are serving life sen- 
tences, either with or without 
possibility of parole, and the 
number is expected to grow be- 
cause of a provision of a 1978 
death penalty initiative that 
greatly lengthened the min- 
imum eligibility period for 
parole. 

In addition, 1,320 prisoners 
are serving sentences of 10 
years or more, and some have 
been sentenced to 100 years or 
more under a new rape law. 
Those are the prisoners who 
particularly worry Park. 

“Historically, lifers have 
been some of our better 
people,” he said. “They often 
did not have criminal back- 
grounds. They may be in for a 
murder of passion . . . and they 
could have a stabilizing influ- 
ence on the younger inmates. 

“But now we have the 
younger people coming in who 
are serving long-term deter- 
minate sentences who might 
not see any hope or rewards for 
good behavior. I think we will 
have a higher rate of escape 
threats.” 

But Corrections Director 
Ruth Rushen said these prison- 
ers can be shown that it is to 
their advantage to live peace- 
fully within the prison system. 

“We, as managers, have to 
help them through the day, and 
one of the ways is to make them 
work,” she said. “We must be 
given the resources to keep the 
prisoners busy and make our 
prisons more self-supporting.” 



Dear Editor : 


There has been a recent increase of 
violence, attempted suicides and suc- 
cessful suicides within the Security 
Housing Units ( SHU ) . 

This writer believes that these events 
are correlated to the lengthier prison 
terms that these prisoners are serving, 
combined with indeterminate lengthy 
SHU terms. 

When prisoners are already serving 
lengthy prison sentences, and then re- 
ceive indeterminate SHU terms, it 
creates a sense of hopelessness — a 
“What do I have to lose’’ attitude. When 
this psychological point is reached, the 
sense of rationality decreases in the 
prisoners. 

Prior to the 70s the CDC had a policy 
of setting time in segregation units. This 
time usually ranged from five days to 
six months, with longer stays for as- 
saultive beefs. 

There was a built-in incentive pro- 
gram in that if a prisoner messed up 
while in segregation he would receive 
additional time, or be given a separate 
sentence in isolation. 

For prisoners serving lengthy sen- 
tences there are few rewards in prison. 
General population becomes a luxury 
because of the added pleasures such as 
movies, increase of property allowed, 
daily yard, contact-conjugal visits and 
other such minor rewards. 

When you take a prisoner (a human 
being) and give him so much time that 
you deprive him of any meaning in his 
life, and then take all further liberty he 
has in prison — for indefinite periods of 
time — you have created a walking 
timebomb. 

— E. Sanchez C-33458 


SQ's Band room 

By Bill Williams 


The SQ bandroom is a place 
where any motivated mainline 
con can learn to play a musical 
instrument. 

It’s located in the education 
building, down two flights of 
stairs and huddled at the end of 
the hallway. 

Mr. Russo is the freeman su- 
pervisor of the bandroom and 
an accomplished musician. He 
is a small and seemingly un- 
assuming man, yet his life has 
always revolved around one 
key phrase, “perfection in 
music.” 

Russo started his musical 
career in 1927 and made a liv- 
ing wherever music was 
played. He has played on rec- 
ords, and in nightclubs, 
stagehands, and orchestra- 
tions. He is a master of sax and 
clarinet and plays a number of 
other musical instruments as 
well. 

When the bandroom was 
being built Russo helped 
modify a few of the plans. Any 
visitor of the bandroom will 
notice that none of the walls run 
straight. They are curved and 
angled for acoustic reasons. 

Mr. Russo confided, “The 
builders didn’t know a thing 
about music. The wall of a 
sound studio has to be built 
different to retard sound, vi- 
bration, and reverberation, yet 
the music must still sound right 
in the studio.” 

“There should be nothing 
connecting between an inside 
wall and an outside wall in a 
sound studio. This creates a 
barrier against sound and vi- 
bration.” 

Russo buzzes from room to 
room coordinating the chaos 
musicians quickly create. The 
phone rings and he darts to his 
office to workout details for the 
Warden’s Tour performance. 

In the largest open room, a 
teaching area is filled with stu- 
dents’ desks. On one wall the 
old worn bricks have been left 
exposed, accenting the at- 
tached blackboard. 

“I tell my students one thing. 
Don’t guess; be sure. Go to a 
reference; your potential is 
perfection. We hear perfect 
music every day on the radio.” 

Stacked on a table are spe- 
cially prepared teaching 
guides to help the cons learn 
how to read music. Everyone 
learns to read music. 

“I teach them the basics first 
and I’m constantly reviewing 
and refining these guides to 
help the men learn even faster. 
Music is a living, growing pat- 
tern of pleasing sounds,” 
Russo said. 

Inside studio C is a musical 
library of sheet music and rec- 
ords covering classical to jazz. 
Again there are shelves of 
worksheets Russo has devel- 
oped over the years to help men 
study on their own. 

“Let me introduce you to my 
teacher’s aides: Mike Lindley, 
Bill Faught, Terrence Charles, 
and Richard Ybarra. Each of 
these men help tutor other stu- 
dents and correct papers for 
me. Each is also trained in re- 
pairing their own instruments. 
“These men carry a big load 
down here. They help coordi- 
nate the movement of equip- 
ment to any show. That’s about 
a ton going up those stairs and 
backdown again.” 

Bill Faught is busy on a re- 
pair job. 

“Ya know, we supervise 
ourselves down here mostly. 
This isn’t the madness of the 
yard. When a man loves music 
he doesn’t rip anything off that 
might ruin the music program. 


Nothing goes to waste down 
here.” 

Russo walks over to another 
studio. “See the big sound baf- 
fles? We made those down 
here. There is fiberglass be- 
hind the pegboard. These men 
make their own speaker boxes 
or whatever else they can . ’ ’ 

Mike Lindley is working in 
the gold room. He has a snare 
drum torn down fixing a bent 
‘ adjustment lever. 

“Brother, this is where I am 
king,” he says as he looks 
around the room packed with 
equipment. 

“This is where all the spare 
instruments and accessories 
are kept. I keep all the percus- 
sion instruments repaired. 
Several times each week I look 
over all of them, and if I can 
catch something soon enough 
it’s a lot easier to fix. This is my 
fix down here.” 

Lindley drills a small hole 
and laces up a new tension 
string. 

In still another room video 
equipment is set up and Bill 
Faught and Richard are play- 
ing dueling guitars for back- 
ground music on SQ’s channel 3 
station. Alone with them are 
two free-people on cameras 
and another man surrounded 
by electronic equipment mon- 
itoring the session. 

Richard steps out of the re- 
cording room for a quick 
smoke, “Man, we could really 
get some good shows together 
for the lockup units if we had 
the juice,” he said. We could 
record our best bands and play 
on TV for the whole joint. 

Ya know, at times I survived 
on the streets just with my 
music. In here it’s how I keep 
my sanity. If I didn’t have 
music, man, I’d be into other 
things. I like to play all kinds of 
music.” 

Terrence Charles steps out 
from another studio, the sound 
of jazz echoes behind him. He 
fulfills the clerking duties. 

“Music is my life, man. It 
takes a lot out of me, but it’s 
what I do best. I spend all the 
time I can down here in the 
bandroom. We play with who- 
ever is down here.” Mr. Russo 
walks in, “Ya notice the colors 
in here? ” His words seem like a 
bright smile. 

“Everywhere you look it’s a 
different color down here. 
Each room is different. I didn’t 
want this place to reflect the 
same grimness found ev- 
erywhere else in this prison . ’ ’ 

The bandroom is open to au- 
thorized inmates Monday 
through Thursday, 12:30 to 
3:30, and 6 : 20 movement, while 
on Fridays it’s 8:30 to 11 a.m. 
and 12:30 to 2:30 p.m. The 
bandroom is closed on 
weekends for the present. 

The bandroom is a beehive 
filled with the sounds of inspi- 
ration and creation. Merle 
Haggard lookout, there are 
men walking in your footsteps. 

Any cons interested in get- 
ting a music program together 
should contact the education 
department to set up an inter- 
view with Mr. Russo. 


People WhoVe Been There, 
People Who Care 

— AA— 

Alcoholics Anonymous 

Group meeting every Monday 
night at 6:20 in the visiting 
room. To sign up, contact Offi- 
cer Mendez at 478, Mr. Briese 
at ext. 562, or see Johnny 
Jackson in5-W-69. 
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Photo-Documentary Team 
Captures Essence of SQ 


By Jimmy Price 

In these law-and-order 
times, when public sentiment 
seems least concerned with 

E risons and the people who in- 
abit them, it is especially ap- 
preciated when someone shows 
the interest to come inside 
these walls to find the human- 
ity that exists here. 

Barbara Yaley and Ruth 
Morgan, an independent 
photo-documentary team, are 
interested in San Quentin and 
its people — both prisoners and 
staff — and they are currently 
immersed in a project which 
would, according to Yaley, 
“capture the essence of San 
Quentin through the people 
who know it best, people who 
live and work here.” 

If all goes as planned , the end 
result of their work will be in 
the development of a book, a 
“photo-documentary with text 


BARBARA YALEY 

which would bring to the public 
a look at the real San Quentin,” 
she said. 

Specifically, the two women 
explained that the book would 
be made up of photographs of 
people and places inside, in- 
cluding representative people 
from the warden and his staff 
to the prisoners. 

“Further,” Yaley stated, 
“we will be using the words of 
these people, taken through 
interviews, so that the book will 
actually be from San Quentin, 
rather than simply about San 
Quentin, The book will essen- 
tially be done by the people in 
it.” 

Care will be taken, they said 
to present a true, accurate and 
historical work. 

Yaley has undertaken the 
monumental task of conduct- 
ing the many personal inter- 
views and compiling the text. 
At 39, she is a serious profes- 


sional who holds a Ph.D. in 
criminology, has taught 
Criminal Justice for several 
years at a state university and 
has published extensively on 
corrections in California. 

The University of Chicago 
Press is currently publishing 
her work on the early develop- 
ment of California’s prisons. 
Her interest now is focused on 
the period from 1940 to the 
present. 

“Today,” said Yaley, “we 
see a resurgence of interest in 
prisons and punishment. But 
while these topics are on ev- 
eryone’s mind, prisons remain 
cloistered places, places of 
mystery and myth. 

“We have chosen this prison 
because it is not only the oldest 
prison in California, but as 
well, it is known the world over. 
Our intention is to not only pick 
a representative population, 
but also to have this book rep- 
resent prisons in general — at 
least as they are in California.” 

While Yaley has set herself to 
the job of writing the book, 
Morgan, 34, has accepted d:he 
challenge of doing all the pho- 
tography for the project — 
perhaps an even more elusive 
task. 

A professional photographer 
and dedicated artist, Morgan 
has produced exhibits of na- 
tional merit and is recognized 
internationally for her photo- 
graphic work. She, too, has 
been published widely and has 
been the recipient of several 
major grants from the Califor- 
nia Arts Council. 

To accompany Morgan in her 
work here is to be reawakened 
to a new and refreshing look at 
our community. Through the 
eyes of this artist, she sees 
what we who have been dulled 
by familiarity do not . 

At first glance it might ap- 
pear that Morgan is just a 
photographer. Not so. True she 
handles her Hasselbald as 
though it is something of a 
mystery — it’s a recent aquisi- 
tion and she beams about it 
with a certain fascination. And 
there even appears an unfa- 
miliarity with her aged 
Rolleiflex — not at all does she 
exhibit the confidence of a 
commercial photographer. 

And that’s just it: she’s not 
commercial, she’s an artist. 

Commercial photographers 
have to be confident and asser- 
tive — time means money. 
Their pictures look good, of 
course, they have to look good 
to sell. An artist, however, 


RUTH MORGAN 

wants more : their photographs 
must say something, they must 
capture the essence of their 
subjects. 

Morgan wants her photo- 
graphs to say something. 

Neither of these women is 
new to the world of lockups and 
lockdowns. As a criminologist, 
Yaley has been doing work 
around prisons for the past 10 
years. Currently, she works as 
a licensed private investigator 
in a east bay agency. 

Morgan presently works 
teaching photography to the 
prisoners of the San Francisco 
County Jail at San Bruno where 
she has been for the last four 
years. Her work from that ex- 
perience has been shown in 
galleries around the country 
and in appropriate journals 
and magazines. 

The idea for this project 
originated in then-Warden 
Sumner’s office about a year 
ago. Through Sumner’s initial 
enthusiasm and Warden Pul- 
ley’s present support, Yaley 
and Morgan are working hard 
at their project. 

As the project is independent 
(they do not work for the CDC, 
nor are they allied with any 
prisoners’ organizations) they 
are on no one’s payroll. Rather, 
they hope to cover their ex- 
penses for the project through 
proceeds from the book. 

The two stressed, however, 
that should the book realize a 
profit above their expenses, a 
percentage will be donated to 
the arts program here at San 
Quentin. 

In the two months that they 
have been on the project, they 
have been covering the west 
block. Presently, they are con- 
centrating their efforts on the 
people of east block and they 
plan to cover all areas of the 
prison — including some of the 
lockup units and various work 
sites. 


DOCUMENTARIANS ON THE YARD. Yaley discusses prison work with Officer Don Mitchell while Morgan gets a 
prisoner's perspective from ID Clerk Larry Box. The team is interested in the experience of both staff and prisoners. 


Reentry Screening Criteria 
Instituted by Department 


Effective as of April 1, CDC 
reentry referral procedures 
and screening criteria are re- 
vised in accordance with Ad- 
ministrative Bulletin 82/47 as 
follows: 

1. Referral of Cases from 
Institution: 

C&PR’s will ensure that all 
cases scheduled to parole to 
California supervision, and all 
direct discharge cases are re- 
ferred on a timely basis to the 
appropriate parole region for 
purposes of pre-parole plan- 
ning and reentry screening. 

The referral shall be re- 
ceived by the parole region 
containing the county of com- 
mitment between 210 and 240 
days prior to the inmate’s 
scheduled release date. Cases 
scheduled to parole/discharge 
out of California will be re- 
ferred to the Interstate Unit at 
Region I within the same time 
frame. 

2. Regional Screening : 

Parole regions will complete 

screening of all cases no later 
than 30 days following receipt 
of the referral. The region re- 
sponsible for the case will 
transmit a fully completed 
CDC 611-B to the appropriate 
institution advising of the out- 
come of reentry screening and 
if not approved for reentry, the 
parole unit to which the case 
will be assigned upon release to 
parole. 

3. Screening Criteria : 

Since all existing and 

planned state-operated com- 
munity correctional centers 
and private contract programs 
are established pursuant to 
Sections 6250-56 of the Penal 
Code, the following criteria will 
be applied by the regions as 
they screen referred cases for 
re-entry placement. 

A. Regions will exclude 
cases from re-entry placement 
consideration if any one or a 
combination of the following 
factors exists: 

(1) Current offense is PC 261 

(2) or (3), PC 264.1, PC 288(b), 
PC 289, PC 286 or PC 288a 
(persons currently committed 
for any one of these offenses 
are statutorily excluded under 
Section 2691 of the Penal Code) . 

(2) Current term is enhanced 
pursuant to PC 667.5 (violent 
offender status). 

B. If, in the regional review, 
none of the factors specified 
above are found to be present, 
the region shall further review 
and may exclude for any one or 
a combination of the following 
factors. 

(1) Case file clearly docu- 
ments behavior which indi- 
cates: 

• Predatory sexual be- 
havior, including annoying of 
children. 

• Three or more separately 
occurring felonious acts of 
violence or use of weapons 
within past 10 years, whether 
during incarceration or not. 

• Gang affiliation or 
enemies that would preclude 
placement at available re- 
entry facilities. 

• Narcotics use (excluding 
marijuana) within immediate 
past six months. 

• Recent attempts to escape. 

• Current serious medical or 
psychiatric condition which 
would preclude placement at 
available reentry facilities. 

• Recent and major disci- 
plinary problems while incar- 
cerated. 

• Extreme public notoriety. 

(2) Planned program not in 
county of commitment or place 
of last legal residence prior to 
commitment. 


(3) No reentry program 
available in area of planned 
release. 

C. In addition to the above 
criteria, all cases to be as- 
signed to reentry programs 
under contract with the coun- 
ties will be further screened by 
the official in charge of the 
county facility before a final 
placement decision is made by 
the region. 

RuthL. Rushen 

Director of Corrections 

Warden PC's 
Nursery School 

Independent- Journal 

A cooperative nursery 
school, which has been oper- 
ated in aformer public school 
on the grounds at San Quentin 
Prison, will not be able to stay 
there after June because of the 
warden’s concern for the 
safety of the children. 

Anthony Newland, prison 
information officer, said that 
Warden Reginald Pulley “is so 
concerned for the safety of the 
children that he has told the 
school it may not reopen there 
in September.” 

Newland said it is speculated 
that 216 inmates will be as- 
signed to the prison ranch area, 
which is near and accessible to 
the school, by September. 

The San Rafael Cooperative 
Nursery School, a non-profit 
organization, has held its 
classes on prison grounds for 
several years. 

But Newland said the situa- 
tion has become a concern to 
the warden because more con- 
victs now are assigned to the 
ranch even though sex offend- 
ers are never permitted there. 

SQ Glaziers 

Never-Ending Task 

Manuel Romero and Dennis 
Silva walk to industries ev- 
eryday to prepare for their 
never-ending task of trying to 
keep glass in all of the window 
frames in the institution. Their 
office is in a remote section of 
the paint shop where all of their 
supplies and tools are stored. 

“We have put glass in almost 
every area of the prison and it 
seems that we never get caught 
up,” states Romero. Supplies 
trickle in slowly, especially for 
some of the not so standard 
jobs, like the canteen. 

“Our technical name is 
glazier, but in here we some- 
times have to double as 
stuntmen,” stated Silva. He 
was recalling the time he fell 
off the gunrail in the west 
block, while doing a balancing 
act in an effort to get a window 
replaced. Because of the bars, 
windows that normally would 
be replaced from the outside 
have to be put in from the in- 
side. This is one of their main 
problems and the reason that 
the yardside of east block win- 
dows haven’t been replaced 
this year. 

It’s a never-ending job. The 
men in the units, especially on 
the fifth tiers, are hot and un- 
comfortable in the summer, so 
they break them out. “We try to 
get them all replaced for the 
winter season but it is almost 
impossible, as many units con- 
tinually break them,” stated 
Silva. 

Each job requires a work 
order and some are of a prior- 
ity nature, especially the ones 
where tangible rewards are in 
order. “This place is held to- 
gether with bubble gum and 
baling wire and we do the best 
we can with what we have to 
work with,” commented the 
duo. 
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Another component of this 
year’s program is the im- 
plementation of closed-circuit 
television instruction via in- 
stitutional TV Channel 3. Tele- 
vision instruction programs 
are still being developed for the 
student population at SQ, but 
the program has made signifi- 
cant progress toward the goal 
of providing comprehensive 
instruction. 

This year the California De- 
partment of Corrections is 
facing implementation of a 
Work Training Incentive Pro- 
gram . The entire state is facing 
drastic budget cuts in many 
areas of social services, in- 
cluding education. With CDC 
planning to implement the 
Work Training Incentive Pro- 
gram, it might suggest that the 
department plans to increase 
available training programs as 
well as work programs. 

The Education Evaluation 
Survey shows that 52% of the 
students who responded were 
not receiving any educational 
counseling. It also showed that 
66% of those students would 
like to receive educational 
counseling. 

In a question dealing with the 
learning atmosphere, 68% of 
the students surveyed found a 
good learning atmosphere 
here. However, on the other 
hand, a significant 32% of the 
students do not find a good 
learning atmosphere. 

The Student Advisory Coun- 
cil (SAC) held a meeting to de- 
termine what was indicated by 
the survey. It determined that 
all figures over 15%, which in- 
dicate that students are not 
satisified, was the Council’s 
first priority. 

The survey revealed that 
53% of those surveyed are not 
aware of the educational op- 
portunities available to them . 

The council maintains that a 
student cannot properly choose 
a course of study if he does not Quentin almost a year ago 
know what is available, but the f rom the Society of the Atone- 
results of this part of the survey ment, the order which he has 
warrant investigation . served as a priest for 5 of his 10 

Another figure showed , while y ears with the church . 


The annual Memorial Day gain the finals against The Lif 
Tennis Tournament took place Burdick, a newcomer to th 
on the west block court over the scene, hasn't had enough coui 
weekend. Amidst threats from time to have his game up t 
the youngsters, Jon Deputy par, but his strokes and serv 
; and Dave Pocrnich, that “Old show that all he needs is a littl 
Folks’’ McKinney and “Wob- practice and he’ll give the to 
bly Knees” Strock had best players all they can handle, 
make their applications for the rp. „ f . , . . T . 

nursing home, a festive rivalry D „H h r>ia in p^ Is between The Li 
was anticipated and indeed did an a ,9 ^ Folks drew a crowc 
make for some outstanding and they weren t disappointeo 
play 6 McKinney drew away to a 4- 

First-round matches went as f w nd t u C * n ' 

round 'an upset victory by C Bob Geri "»' or “kM take' th° 
FMcketf over'james^Hangan & J™** 

sgfirkr won thi 

and Pickett, using spins and S i| Se * 6 hi<= W fi^.«f n amu f? < 
quickness, held out for an 8-6 vmin „ c 0 9L’ 1 ,= 1S th< 

Kavinf 

tennis racket, did not fare very nr——,!’)? 1 !' r ' dcKl " 

well against the Old Folks as t fn V n r° f lve t j 

McKinney blew him off the tennis clinic to Lip, first witl 

court with his serve and pas- [!n!)' e p n !fl.nj 'h' ^ ’ an( 
sing forehands much to the Pocrnich with his tongui 

delfgM r of the senior ciUzeSs SfcKe ” ^ 
watching. McKinney won that tory for Old Folks 

The match between “Knees” fi ed „ u „ p ’ Ji n j* 9 set to 

Strock and Richard Ellis was a , H 

good one even though the score pkf,, fe in h °J c 

didn’t indicate the closeness of th ° f Rr 0wer ? hots 

the match. Knees won 8-3. hllt thi ,f W0U ^ ru f n down 
d • u u , a . but thls was a case of experi- 

Pocrnich showed that he was ence over speed and the Lip be- 

a force to be reckoned with came yet another victim as he 
when he dispatched Craig i os t the final 6-2 when McKin- 
Stevenson 8-0 However, his ney ran off the last 5 games. 

Pocrnich the ammunition for m Lr,i^h?r t"™' 
him to earn the title of “Lip” ment this year. The Lip shows a 

for the month F * ot °f P rom lse both With his 

ror tnemontn. speed and court manners. With 

m Ia n P °m”l ch S „ s c e + mi ina Hangan, Pickett, Burdick, 
match with Knees Strock, at Deputy etc. SQ should have a 
a 1-1 score, Strock s real knees good team for the rest of the 
deserted him and he was forced year. Someday, before they put 
to withdraw and could be seen him in his wheelchair, McKin- 
hobbling around the courts, ney will lose a tournament, 
waiting for The Lip to get his Hopefully this will come to pass 
comeuppance. before all the youngsters get 

McKinney had to dispatch too discouraged and develop a 
Burdick 8-2 and Pickett 8-0 to vindictive attitude. 

The Texas Plan 

'Stop Arresting People' 

HUNTSVILLE, Tex. ( AP) — construction of new prisons is 
A state order barring any more under way in three counties to 
inmates from being sent to the accommodate 2,800 new in- 
jammed Texas prisons is put- mates by July 15. He said the 
ting the squeeze on county offi- board hopes to resume reduced 
cials, and one lawman says the admissions within 30 days and 
only solution is to “stop ar- have an admissions plan ready 
resting people.” in two weeks. 

The nine-member board of That was no consolation to 
the Texas Department of Cor- -ounty officials already trying 
rections voted recently to turn to cope with badly over- 
away all incoming convicts, crowded jails, 
citing U.S. District Judge “There’s really not much we 
William Wayne Justice’s order can do — except stop arresting 
that the state ease overcrowd- people,” said Nueces County 
ing. The board received a re- sheriff’s Lt. J. M. Escobar, 
port recently from a court- “We’ve got inmates sleeping 
appointed expert saying the in rented cots in the hallways,” 
system isn t complying with said Galveston County Un- 
the judges requirements. dersheriff Charles Wiley, 

“We’re already stacking in- whose jail has 364 inmates but 
mates on the floor,” Smith only 261 bunks. If the (state) 
County Sheriff B. J. Smith said prison won’t take them, I don’t 
after the board decision. “I know who will.” 
don’t know where we will put Department officials said 
everyone. recently that 33,917 prisoners 

Harris County Sheriff Jack are being held in the 19-unit 
Heard, who has more than 3,100 system of prisons and prison 
inmates in a jail designed for farms. About 4,000 inmates 
no more than 2,022, said the de- havesbeen housed in tents to 
cision would force the county to meet Justice’s order, 
violate court orders to transfer The judge’s order set no 
82 inmates to state prisons. specific target figure for the 
“This is an order handed maximum number of inmates 
down by a board — not a in the system, but it issued 
court,” Heard said. “They are guidelines involving, among 
directing us to ignore all these other things, how much room 
court orders.” each inmate must have and an 


SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTOR Lyle Bennett supervising the afternoon 

typing class. 

filing in participating in edu- Supervisor of Education L 
cation programs. E. Bolton said that the educa- 

Administrators propose re- tion department is not an- 
stricting books under the new ticipating any more cutbacks 
property revision. Though they this year. The education de- 
have stated students will be partment is hoping to maintain 
able to have their books for the level of education that is 
study through special ar- now available, but the budget 
rangements with instructors, for the 1982-83 school year has 
students still stand to lose their yet to be determined . 
reference materials. Education is very much ap- 

Education is a lifetime predated by prisoners at San 
learning process, one does not Quentin, despite what has hap- 
necessarily have to be in school pened to the program in recent 
to learn of the things he is in- years. Evaluation of the pro- 
terested in. Presently this in- gram can not be fully deter- 
stitution is racing toward level mined until the institution is 
IV standards and the incurring stablized under level IV stand- 
trend will undoubtedly see ards and the new budget is set. 
more men housed in lockup What is very interesting to stu- 
units. Cons have three basic dents, instructors and school 
choices: work, training, or administrators alike is seeing 
lockdown for the majority of what comes next, 
their time. 


Father Bill Linakis Leaves 


Following Sunday’s Mass, 
Father Linakis spent his day 
saying goodby to those he had 
come to know while serving 
time for the Lord among the in- 
carcerated men of San Quen- 
tin. 

The Catholic Chapel crew 
gathered to bid Father Linakis 
fairwell and wished him luck 
with his new assignment in the 
late afternoon. Light refresh- 
ments were served and a few 
gifts were given to Father Bill 
as tokens of appreciation and 
perhaps something to reflect 
back on from his days at SQ. 

Inmate Nico Perez com- 
mented that Father Linakis is a 
good priest who helped cons 
here in many ways. Similar 
comments were echoed by 
other cons as well. 

Seminarian Peter Bosque 
said “Through Father Linakis’ 
kindness I have been given the 


FATHER LINAKIS receives farewell gifts from friends 
here. It has been a pleasure 
knowing and working with you 
all.” He also expressed his ap- 
preciation for the staff cooper- 
ation and assistance he re- 
ceived here. 

Continuing his work in Van- 
couver, Father Linakis will 
seek to establish a social 
agency for the church in a 
skidrow neighborhood. He also 
hopes to be able to minister to 
prisoners in the local jail, lo- 
cated a block and a half from 
his new assignment. 


Population 

3,464 


Sa 
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Cons Meet With Grand Jury; 
Cite Multiple Grievances 


By Jack Garfield 

A representative cross-section of five men from the 
mainline population met with six members of the 
Law and Justice Committee of the Marin County 
Grand Jury in the board room at 9:30 a.m. on 
Monday, Sept. 13, to discuss the many problems that 
have sprung up here since June 19. 

San Quentin’s representatives were MAC 
President John Butts, MAC Vice President Russell 
Wise, and MAC representatives Jim Duran, Chris 
Rand and C. David Middleton. Also present was 
Prison Information Officer Tony Newland. No re- 
porters were invited to the meeting, but upon its com- 
pletion attending members were interviewed. 


The grand jury initially 
heard how visiting hours had 
been cut back in violation of 
Inmate Procedure 222, which 
deals with all phases of visit- 
ing, according to Middleton. 

Middleton stressed to the 
grand jury that prisoners’ 
rights were being violated by 
putting limits on the visits and 
by not letting visitors stay over 
the time limit when the visiting 
room isn’t full, and by totally 
eliminating Tuesday night vis- 
its. Middleton noted that these 
changes were made with no 
input from the mainline popu- 
lation or the MAC. 

Chris Rand, the MAC hospi- 
tal representative, spoke to the 
grand jury members of the 
sub-par treatment in the hos- 
pital by some unqualified pro- 
fessional personnel. 

Rand noted that MTA’s were 
paying more attention to cus- 
todial problems than medical 
ones. He also mentioned that 
an outside company had do- 
nated 30 television sets to the 
hospital and they never 
reached their destination. 
Rand recommended a basic 
exercise plan for the hospital 
patients who now get no outside 
exercise at all. 

New Proposal Drafted 


Russell Wise spoke to the 
grand jury about present in- 
mate canteen abuses. Wise 
brought in the rules and regu- 
lations that he claims are being 
violated by the canteen, or are 
borderline cases being used 
against the men. 

Wise commented, “Many 
rules are being manipulated so 
there will be less work for the 
canteen managers to do.” Wise 
asked the grand jury to de- 
mand that the MAC be given a 
list of the vendors the canteen 
uses, as well as a list of pro- 
spective ones. Wise told them 
that an audit of the canteen 
books should be made, and 
cited the March or April $8,400 
shortage as the reason why. 

Wise also questioned the per- 
centage of markup on items, 
which has almost doubled in 
the past year and a half. He 
brought up the practice of 
charging a profit on tax, using 
the$l Federal taxon cigarettes 
as an example. The $1 is 
marked up as well as the base 
price of the cigarettes. 

Wise went on to explain the 
problems with bag orders. He 
explained that Patti Magee, 
Canteen Manager II, recom- 
mended its implementation for 


Canteen Discussed by 
Prisoners, Officials 


By Jack Garfield 

MAC members and consult- 
ants met with staff members 
on Tuesday, Sept. 14, to discuss 
topics relating to the present 
situation at SQ. Christmas 
photos, the Polaroid camera 
project and the inmate canteen 
were on the agenda, with the 
inmate canteen being the main 
topic. 

Present at the meeting were 
MAC President John Butts, 
Vice President Russell Wise, 
Secretary Craig Johnson, and 
consultants Neto Pena, Craig 
Stevenson and Jack Garfield. 
Staff present included George 
Jackson, business manager; 
Bob Means, procurement offi- 
cer; Bill Rains, AWA; Lt. John 
Depue and Patti Magee, can- 
teen manager. 

The Christmas photo dates 
that were agreed upon are in a 
separate article in this issue. 

The Polaroid project was 
briefly discussed and the MAC 
was advised to submit a pro- 
posal for its possible im- 
plementation in the near fu- 
ture. 

The main topic, the inmate 
canteen, was discussed in 


great detail. Butts explained 
that there were numerous 
problems with the bag orders. 
Their contents get crushed; 
their delivery is up to two 
weeks late; there are many 
out-of-stock items. 

Butts expressed concern 
over the east block bags as well 
as the west block bags. 

Jackson appeared to be con- 
cerned with the population’s 
problem, but emphasized that 
things would probably never be 
the same as thev were a few 
months ago. 

Jackson did concede the bags 
were a problem and listened 
intently to suggestions and 
proposals from the MAC and its 
consultants. Both sides in the 
canteen dispute were heard by 
Jackson and he proposed that 
the MAC type up a viable pro- 
posal for his consideration . 

Subsequent to the meeting a 
proposal drafted by Jack Gar- 
field and modified by John 
Butts was given to procure- 
ment for study. 

It has been learned that west 
block will more than likely be 
going to the canteen on Thurs- 
day nights in the very near fu- 
ture. 


west block residents to Associ- 
ate Warden of Programs D. W. 
Smith, who eventually signed 
the order. Wise noted that the 
order was in violation of Title 
15 of the CDC manual. 

Butts and Duran spoke freely 
of the many problems that now 
exist at SQ, and how in Butts’ 
opinion, may have been 

Continued on page 2 

SQ Firemen Douse 
South Block Blaze 

A fire in the prison’s south 
block was brought under con- 
trol by four convict firefighters 
during the morning of Sept. 15. 
The fire centralized in the ac- 
cess maintenance alley on the 
fifth tier of Alpine Section, ac- 
cording to a report from the 
warden’s office. 

The fire prompted the 
evacuation of approximately 
89 inmates living on the fifth 
tier of the unit. The report indi- 
cates that the cons were re- 
turned to their cells after pre- 
cautionary measures were 
taken to prevent the fire from 
recurring. 

Firefighters David Saun- 
ders, B. Caldwell, R. Castro 
and M. Vito arrived on the 
scene at approximately 8:15 
a.m. 

Engineer Saunders reported 
that the fire produced heavy 
smoke and low flames. He said 
the fire was controlled within a 
few minutes. 

The firefighters remained on 
the scene for more than an hour 
after the fire was extinguished 
to assure that a recurrence 
would not develop. 

An initial investigation of the 
area indicated the fire may 
have started from an inmate 
lighting a fire in his toilet. The 
report indicates that the heat 
generated from the fire was 
transmitted through the toilet 
pipes, which caused the pipes’ 
insulation to ignite. 

As a result of the fire, water 
and sewer lines in the area are 
undergoing emergency repairs 
and three cells were rendered 
temporarily inoperable, ac- 
cording to the warden’s office. 

Upon leaving the scene, 
Chief of Maintenance Dave 
Synold commended the 
firefighters saying; “Very 
good, very good,” indicating a 
job well done. 


Rumor Control 

A rumor was started on 
Tuesday, Sept. 21, that MAC 
Canteen Advisor Jack Garfield 
said all of west block could be 
run on Thursday night. Kicker 
Carter stated, “Patti Magee 
told us that Garfield said this at 
the meeting with the business 
manager.” 

The News called Patti Magee 
and she denied the allegation . 

What Garfield did say was, 
“When west block had ap- 
proximately 500 men and they 
were going to the canteen on a 
regular basis, they were all 
serviced on Thursday night 
when the canteen was effi- 
ciently run. This is questiona- 
ble rightnow.” 


Esque Prisoners Win 
First Round of 
Double-Celling Issue 

By Mary Leydecker 

Of the 1J staff 

San Quentin convicts have won the first round of a 
lawsuit that could lead to the complete revamping of 
the state’s sentencing laws and cost the state millions 
of dollors. 

Louis Burke, a retired Supreme Court justice sit- 
ting in Marin Superior Court, was expected to sign a 
preliminary order rolling back the number of men 
who can be double-celled at San Quentin Prison. 


On Nov. 15, the question of 
whether double-celling is cruel 
and unusual punishment, and 
other issues like sanitation, 
ventilation, and visitation 
rights, will go to trial in 
Superior Court. 

Burke said last Friday he 
would issue the roll-back order 
on double-celling after listen- 
ing to arguments by Michael 
Satris, a Prison Law Office at- 
torney who represents inmates 
from an office outside the gates 
of San Quentin. 

A prison spokesman said 
today that there currently are 
1,798 men housed two-to-a-cell 
at San Quentin. The numbers 
must be reduced by 56 to make 
the total the same as it was on 
July 21 when Satris filed his 
motion. 

Since the reduction is to be 
done by attrition, “this means 
a freeze on sending people to 
San Quentin,” according to 
Phil Guthrie, spokesman for 
the state Department of Cor- 
rections. 

“The problem is not just at 
San Quentin. We are rapidly 
running out of place to put 
people,” with the state prison 
system running at 25 percent 
over capacity. 

The state’s new tough de- 
terminate sentencing laws 
mean that the state prison 
population is increasing a net 
of 100 people a week, Guthrie 
said. 

San Quentin’s tiny cells, 
which do not even meet na- 
tional prison standards for one 
man, have been called in- 
humane by prison officials, 
who have asked for more 

Escape 


money to eliminate the need for 
double-celling. 

Elsewhere in the state, 
Guthrie said, in some prisons, 
50 men are housed in former 
classrooms, sleeping in bunks 
jammed into the rooms and 
having to share one toilet. 

Satris said today his lawsuit 
could be a “lightning rod to the 
state Legislature,” forcing 
lawmakers either to change 
sentencing laws and/or spend 
millions of dollars necessary 
for building more prisons. 

Guthrie agreed that unless 
the sentencing laws are 
changed, the expenditure of an 
untold amount of money will be 
necessary “even aside from 
the lawsuit. 

“As Ruth Rushen (head of 
the Department of Cor- 
rections) has said, the $495 
million bond issue approved by 
voters in June for prison con- 
struction is just a down pay- 
ment,” Guthrie said. 

“We have no control over 
how many people are being 
sent to prison and no say over 
when they are to be released,” 
he said. 

The overcrowding “is put- 
ting a tremendous strain on our 
staff,” because of the tensions 
due to the situation. 

Under the new laws, San 
Quentin, for example, has hun- 
dreds of men under 25 years old 
with sentences that run for 
decades. 

Additionally, much of the 
prison has been in a lock-down 
situation since a riot last June, 
with prisoners confined to their 
cells most of the time. 


Bogert Scales Wall; 
Security Changes Made 


Mary Leydecker 

Of the 1J staff 

San Quentin officials have 
made some changes in pro- 
cedures to prevent another es- 
cape similar to one that oc- 
cured Friday night after a con- 
vict apparently went over a 
“blind spot” on a prison wall. 

Lt. Jim McCullough, a prison 
spokesman, said that Stuart 
Allen Bogert, 24, is still miss- 
ing. He was last seen at 9:15 
p.m. Friday standing near an 
office inside prison walls where 
he worked during the evening. 

Bogert was not present at the 
10 p.m. head count. 

McCullough said that Bogert 
apparently climbed a wall at a 
spot where officers in towers 
could not see him. Inmates no 
longer will be allowed in that 
area after 4:30 p.m., according 
to McCullough. 

He said other security meas- 
ures also have been taken to 
block future escapes. 

At first, officials thought 
Bogert might be hiding inside 


prison walls. McCullough said 
officials now believe he es- 
caped. 

He had been at San Quentin 
since last year and was serving 
time for a car theft conviction 
in Lake County. 

He had a parole date of Sept. 
3, 1984. 

However, he was to be sent to 
Texas in connection with a 
burglary charge after serving 
his California time. 


Bogert has no history of vio- 
lence. 


r~ 

Movie 

Schedule 

Week of Sept. 27-0ct. 1 

Mon. 

5 p.m. 

“Eyewitness” (R) 

9-27 

7 p.m. 

“Halloween II” (R) 


9 p.m. 

“9 To 5” (PG) 

Tues. 

5 p.m. 

“Eyewitness” 

9-28 

9 p.m. 

“9 To 5” 

Wed. 

5 p.m. 

“Halloween II” 

9-29 

9 p.m. 

“Eyewitness” 

Thur. 

9 p.m. 

“Halloween II” 

9-30 



Fri. 

5 p.m. 

“9 To 5” 

10-1 

9 p.m. 

“Eyewitness” 


USPS 480-700 
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SAN QUENTIN NEWS 


Movies Return to SQTV 


ByG.B.LaRue 

The return of feature enter- 
tainment films to SQTV has 
without a doubt excited many 
men around San Quentin. The 
movies were suspended last 
January after the department 
reported receiving copyright 
infringement complaints from 
the motion picture industry. 

In January the CDC indi- 
cated that for several months it 
had been waiting for an opinion 
requested from the attorney 
general regarding whether 
inmate viewing of movies via 
SQTV constituted a copyright 
infringement. 

Marie Duryea at SQTV said 
the opinion reached by the at- 
torney general indicated that 
movies could be aired on SQTV 


provided they are obtained 
from an appropriate distri- 
butor. Duryea stated that the 
appropriate distributor is de- 
fined as one who has acquired 
the narrow cast rights on the 
motion pictures it distributes. 

The distributor stipulation 
limits the variety of the enter- 
tainment films which can be 
used for viewing on insti- 
tutional channels. Gary Dur- 
kee, supervisor of academic 
instruction said the education 
department currently leases 
movies from two distributors. 
He said in selecting the movies 
they attempt to purchase those 
which have a wide range of 
interest among the inmates. He 
noted that not all the latest 
pictures were available for 
noncommercial purposes. 


Banks Replaces Russell 
At Protestant Chapel 


ByG.B.LaRue 

Leonard Wilson-Banks Jr., a 
minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, has joined the Garden 
Chapel staff as San Quentin’s 
new Protestant Chaplain. 
Chaplain Wilson-Banks, 46, 
steps in to replace Burt Russell 
who retired last April. 

Banks is not new to the sys- 
tem; he comes to SQ after 
working as a volunteer chap- 
lain at Soledad. He is also an 
ex-con who has spent 11 years 
incarcerated in the California 
prison system. 

Banks paroled in 1974 and 
shortly after decided to give his 
life to Christ. Eight years later 
he is a man with a heavy Chris- 
tian emphasis. 

Today, Chaplain Banks lives 
his life for the Lord and ear- 
nestly seeks to uplift the Lord 
through the work of prison 
ministry. 

Chaplain Banks has com- 
pleted studies at San Jose State 
College, Pacific School of Reli- 
gion, Shiloh Bible College and 
the New College of Advanced 
Christian Studies. The new 
chaplain said his studies will 
continue as he fulfills his duties 


around San Quentin. 

When asked why he returned 
to SQ to minister, Chaplain 
Banks stated that he believes 
God led him to deliver the Gos- 
pel to the men here. His main 
objective is to help men estab- 
lish a right and proper re- 
lationship with God through 
Christ. 

With a few months already 
on the job, the chaplain has be- 
come another familiar face 
throughout the pen. 

In addition to supervising 
chapel affairs, he visits daily in 
the housing units to counsel 
with the men and conduct Bible 
studies. 

“Chaplain Howard and I are 
long-time friends and we’re 
working very close together,” 
said the new chaplain. 

Anticipating the future, 
Chaplain Banks hopes to de- 
velop an alternative education 
system for youth and adults 
with a Christian emphasis. 

Now looking forward to a 
long stay at San Quentin, he 
welcomes all to embrace 
Christ, and join him in worship 
at the Protestant Chapel. 


Cons Lose SS Benefits 


SACRAMENTO (UPI) — 
More than 5,000 prison convicts 
who received Social Security 
benefits while serving their 
sentences in the nation’s 
penitentiaries have been drop- 
ped from the disability rolls for 
a savings of $25 million a year. 

The unprecedented nation- 
wide purge by the Social Se- 
curity Administration was 
prompted by the 1980 amend- 
ments to Social Security laws 
that eliminated benefits for 
persons incarcerated or in- 
jured while committing a fel- 
ony. 

The Sacramento Union re- 
orted that 5,109 convicts have 
een removed from the rolls so 
far, 800 are in the process of 
being eliminated and 1,000 
other cases are being re- 
viewed. 

They received an average 
monthly benefit of $322 . 

The prisoners, who represent 
nearly 2 percent of the coun- 
try’s 300,000 prison population, 
are serving sentences in all 50 
states, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico, Federal pris- 
oners numbered 326, the paper 
reported. 

Disability benefit eligibility 
was amended by Congress in 
1980 after it was revealed that 
David Berkowitz, the “Son of 
Sam” killer, received more 
than $300 a month from Social 
Security while in prison, due to 
his inability to hold a job be- 


cause of “mental impair- 
ment.” 

Berkowitz is serving a 315- 
year prison sentence for killing 
six people in New York in 1977. 

An investigation by the con- 
gressional General Accounting 
Office found that in many other 
cases prisoners who were in- 
jured while committing a 
crime or while behind bars 
were collecting benefits. 

“It’s pretty shocking, isn’t 
it?” Social Security Commis- 
sioner John Svahn said of the 
number of convicts involved. 
“My only regret is that it’s 
taken so long to rid the dis- 
ability payroll of nearly 6,000 
cons.” 

The GAO investigation of 13 
states found that prisoners 
used their checks to buy 
luxuries other convicts 
couldn’t afford, or else put the 
money into savings accounts 
for use after their release. 

In one example cited by the 
GAO report, a prisoner was 
qualified for disability benefits 
because of headaches and 
dizzy spells allegedly suffered 
as a result of struggling with 
police during his arrest. 

New York had 512 convicts 
removed from the disability 
rolls, the most of any state. 
California, with the second- 
largest prison population, 
ranked eighth, with 210 re- 
moved from the rolls. 


Grand Jury... 

Continued from page 1 

brought on intentionally. 

Butts said, “The adminis- 
tration imported racial prob- 
lems from Folsom by bringing 
in certain individuals from 
there who were instrumental in 
organizing the assault which 
took place on June 19, and 
which resulted in the current 
lockdown and gross violation of 
prisoners’ rights.” 

Butts went on to tell the 
grand jury that we were in a 
mock state of emergency to 
justify the lockdown and all 
that is happening, such as 
changing procedures without 
the Director’s permission or 
approval. 

Butts said that he inquired 
about arrest warrants for the 
arrest of officials who break 
laws and regulations, but was 
told by the grand jury that that 
would have to be taken up with 
the district attorney. 

Butts then spoke about the 
Inmate Welfare Fund (IWF) 
and how the reports that are 
given to the MAC are vague 
and misleading and very in- 
complete. 

Butts called for federal 
auditors to go over the IWF 
books and emphasized that the 
inmate canteen and hobby 
paychecks for employees come 
out of the IWF, indicating that 
prisoners should have some 
say about how their money is 
spent. 

Duran ran down a list of vio- 
lations that are taking place in 
east block, many of which are 
listed in the News article on the 
east block lockdown. Duran did 
add that east block residents 
were receiving very little 
medical attention. 

Butts then spoke about a free 
enterprise system for men im- 

E risoned here, so they would 
ave some business experience 
and be able to deal with the 
ever-changing business world 
outside of the prison walls. 

The pay scale was brought up 
and how it was very hard to get 
along on $20 a month, which is 
an average pay for the few men 
who are actually working in the 
institution. 

Butts spoke of the many pro- 
cedures being changed without 
any MAC input. Also that many 
grievance 602 forms were not 
being processed (lost or mis- 
placed ) at the informal level . 

Just before the meeting ad- 
journed Russell Wise gave a 
member of the grand jury a 
copy of the May 10 issue of the 
“SQ News” and asked that they 
all read the article on the C 
Section incident of July 9. The 
grand jury members promised 
that they would, and asked for 
copies of the regulations that 
were allegedly violated so they 
could study them and make 
recommendations. 

AAAC Sponsors Annual 

Christmas Photo Project 

This year’s Christmas photo 
project will be sponsored by the 
MAC Oct. 30. 

The location is not certain at 
this time because of the 
lockdown situation, but the 
locked-down men will be taken 
care of, according to Craig 
Johnson, MAC secretary. 

This year a new photogra- 
pher has been contracted and 
his price is reasonable, ac- 
cording to Johnson. The price 
will be $6.50 per set. 

The photo package will in- 
clude, one 8x10, one 5x7, two 
3V 2 x5, two 2y 2 x3, and eight 
wallet size. 

Trust withdrawals will be 
coming around soon. The 
deadline for trust withdrawals 
will be Oct. 4. See your block 
MAC representative or send 
rthem directly to the MAC of- 
fice. Pictures will be available 
Dec. 10. 
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Dear Editor: 

The sheets, blankets, pillows and 
clothing being burned on the tiers of B 
Section so often are all high percentage 
plastic (polyester) and create very 
toxic and hazardous smoke fumes, 
which raise hell with the human or- 
ganism. The Man only has to breathe it 
for a few minutes during count. 

There are strong political elements 
today that see prisoners as useless 
human beings, and given a free hand 
I’m sure they (politicians) would gladly 
provide the fire and smoke for us. 

So what do we gain by hurting our- 
selves, who are forced to breathe the 
smoke for hours on end? We certainly 
show how much we don’t love ourselves, 
and it’s a hell of a price for the mess of 
ashes we force the Man or tier tender to 
clean up in the morning. 

We may do irrepairable, long term 
damage to our vital organs as a result of 
exposure to concentrated burning coal 
tars (the chief ingredient of plastic, and 
long proven carcinogen) . 

The black soot we blow out of our 
noses and throats after breathing all 
this toxic smoke attributes to the fact 
that lighter particles of that smoke 
made it to our lungs and into our 
bloodstream where it raises hell with all 
our internal organs, including heart, 
liver, spleen and brain cells, which are 
irreplacable. 

We aren’t showing much intelligence 
to set fire to our own building while 
we’re caged in, especially since there’s 
no ventilation because of all the win- 
dows being plexiglassed shut. 

Sincerely, 

— Darrow B-50946 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter on behalf of 
myself and some more people that are 
housed on AC. 

I just finished reading the article in 
the San Quentin News referring to AM 
4600. My understanding from what was 
printed is that we can keep our personal 
clothing and other items that we 
presently have. 

The property officer here in AC has 
been forcing everyone that comes in to 
send their clothes and shoes home or 
donate them. Some of this has taken 
place since 7/26/82, so what I’d like to 
know, as I’m sure a number of people 
over here would, are we allowed to have 
the stuff we sent out returned? If so, in 
the normal procedure as before? 

Incidently, I know of no other unit that 
has been forcing people to send things 
home other than this one, so it’s appar- 
ent that this property officer took it upon 
herself to start implementing that rule 
change. 

Respectfully, 

—Richard B-70359 

Editor’s Response : 

Yes, you may have your shoes and 
clothes sent back in, but only through a 
quarterly package. Since R&R didn’t 
receive word of the injunction until Aug. 
1, as stated by C/O Hamby in our last 
issue, it seems likely that unit staff re- 
ceived their information a little late 
also, though I never caught up with your 
evasive property officer for confirma- 
tion. 


Dear Editor: 

On June 19 a riot occurred. Also on 
that day, an attack was made against 
every man in San Quentin; an attack by 
the administration designed to elimi- 
nate our future and intelligence by sub- 
verting the education system at SQ. The 
justification is security. 

I like security in the form of peace and 
quiet as much as the next man. It occurs 
to me that when the administration has 
ample security warning of impending 
crisis, i.e. riot, competent security 
would implement preventive pre-crisis 
measures, not after-the-fact-oppression 
directed toward school and college. 

So, education by television slithers 
forward. Some might accept the boob- 
tube courses as learning. I believe they 
are lies, incapable of teaching, and little 
more than convenient security excuses. 

Minus education, will Dark Age dun- 
geons aid society in war on crime, or 
assist security? 

Ghost town retaliation, punishing all 
prisoners indefinitely, must comply 
nicely with Level IV plans and Rushen 
policy. Mightily convenient. We dare to 
speak of fairness, education, or modern 
penology when justice scales under 
Rushen policy are so heavily weighted 
in favor of massive hellhole slammers? 

If Devils Island West is our keepers’ 
intent, I would give this administration 
high grades for educated mans’ inhu- 
manity toward man. The closing of edu- 
cation was a criminal act to the men who 
seek knowledge. 

In closing this letter, what comes to 
mind is Plato’s allegory, where men are 
chained to posts, like dogs, in the 
deepest recesses of caves, unable to 
grasp the higher enlightened beauty of 
knowledge and education. 

Gloria Neumeier, Jessica Harpham, 
Don Palmer, Christina Miller, Kay 
Ryan — help! 

—Tom Braun B-18129 


Dear Editor: 

Well, they (the staff) finally did it. 
They took everyone’s wood. Is this sup- 
osed to stop someone from getting 
urned in his cell ? Hell no ! 

You and I know if someone is going to 
start a fire in a cell that the removal of 
wood isn’t going to stop them, or the fire. 

The people up at the top (CDC offi- 
cials) are supposed to be the brains of 
this outfit, so how come I, only a fellow 
prisoner, think that instead of removing 
wood only to install wooden lockers it 
would be much more simple to install 
fire extinguishers, the household type, 
in every cell? 

This would probably have cost less 
than the lockers. And let me ask you 
this: If you had a fire extinguisher in 
your cell, would you feel a lot safer than 
if you had your shelves and closets re- 
moved and replaced with wooden lock- 
ers? I know I would. 

To each his own, 


—David Lopez C-41185 

Lower Yard Opens 
For East Blockers 


By Jack Garfield 

The lower yard, which had 
been void of men for quite some 
time, seemed to come alive 
with activity as the second and 
third tiers of east block were 
released for exercise on 
Thursday morning, Sept. 16. 
This is the first bit of exercise 
these men have had in over 
three months. 

According to Jim Ingram, 
associate warden of opera- 
tions, east block will send two 
tiers in the morning and two 
tiers in the afternoon to the 
lower yard to exercise. He fig- 
ures this will get the men to the 
yard approximately every 2% 
days. The weekends are for 
west block. 

The News talked with some 
of the men on the yard and the 
general mood was one of relief. 
The men were happy to be out 
of their cells to get some fresh 
air, and to move their limbs a 
little. Some were playing bas- 
ketball while others jogged. 
Some sat back just soaking in 
the sun. 

There are still a lot of prob- 
lems to be solved, according to 
acting Lower Yard Sgt. Imm, 
east block’s quarterly pack- 


ages haven’t been passed out 
for quite some time. Package 
slips and visiting forms and 
things of this nature that are at 
the MAC office are inaccessi- 
ble to east block residents at 
this time. These are areas that 
have to be worked on, accord- 
ing to Imm, but solutions will 
be forthcoming in the near fu- 
ture. Sgt. Imm was escorting 
men to R&R at the time for 
their packages. 

Bob Means, the procurement 
officer, explained some of the 
problems that he had been 
having with restricted move- 
ment. Means claimed that the 
laundry had been getting to the 
blocks and if the men weren’t 
getting their issue that it must 
be a problem from within the 
east block. 

Means went on to explain 
some of the canteen problems, 
especially its location. Means 
said, “It’s right in the way of 
everything. We’re working on 
ways to at least get west block 
back to using the canteen win- 
dows.” 

The input from staff 
throughout the past week indi- 
cates that things will get a little 
better with time. 
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What Life is Like in the 


People vs. Fabert 

127 Cal.App.3d 604 

Summary 

A woman was charged with voluntary manslaughter 
(Pen Code, § 192, subd. 1) of her husband with the use of a 
firearm (Pen Code, § 12022.5) . The defense introduced evi- 
dence to show that defendant was suffering from di- 
minished capacity. Over defense objection, the prosecu- 
tion introduced evidence concerning defendant’s aware- 
ness of her constitutional right to remain silent and her 
desire to exercise that right for the purpose of rebutting 
defense testimony concerning her unconsciousness and 
diminished capacity. The trial court denied a motion for 
mistrail, but instructed the jury that the evidence con- 
cerning defendant’s assertion of her rights could be con- 
sidered only for its bearing on defendant’s state of mind at 
the time of the shooting. The court refused to give pattern 
jury instructions to voluntary manslaughter. (Superior 
Court of the City and County of San Francisco, No. 97932, 
William E. Mullins, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed. The court held that defen- 
dant’s constitutional right against self-incrimination was 
violated by the admission in evidence that defendant re- 
quested an attorney after having been advised of her con- 
stitutional right to remain silent. The court further held 
that the trial court erred in refusing to give the requested 
pattern jury instructions concerning intent and man- 
slaughter. (Opinion by Taylor, P. J., with Rouse and Mil- 
ler, JJ., concurring.) 

People vs. Masters 

134 Cal.App.3d 509 

Summary 

Defendant was charged with multiple counts of robbery 
(Pen Code, § 211) and each count alleged the use of a 
handgun within the meaning of Pen Code, § 12002.5 and 
1203.06, subd. (a)(1). One of the robbery victims, a cashier 
in a store, had left the state and her preliminary hearing 
testimony was introduced into evidence at the trial. The 
entire defense case consisted of a three-page summary of a 
psychiatric examination of defendant by a psychiatrist. 
The trial court instructed the jury on robbery, diminished 
capacity to form the required specific mental state, and 
voluntary intoxication. No instruction on lesser included 
offenses was requested or given sua sponte. The jury found 
defendant guilty on all but one count and the gun-use alle- 
gations were found to be true. (Superior Court of Los An- 
geles County, No. A022497, Sheila F. Pokras, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed as to one count only, af- 
firmed as to all other counts, and remanded the case, with 
directions, for retrial or resentencing. The court held that 
the trial court did not err in failing to instruct sua sponte 
that assault with a deadly weapon was a lesser included 
offense. However, the court held that the trial court com- 
mitted error in permitting the reading at trial of the pre- 
liminary hearing testimony of the robbery victim, who was 
out-of-state at the time of the trial, since the prosecution 
failed to make use of the Uniform Act to Secure Attendance 
of Witnesses From Without the State (Pen. Code, § 1334 et 
seq.) and there was no excuse for such failure. The court 
also held that such error was prejudicial and required 
reversal as to one robbery count, since the victim’s tes- 
timony was the only source of evidence to establish that she 
was the victim of a robbery. (Opinion by Berg, J., with 
Kingsley, Acting P. J., and Amerian, J., concurring.) 


Oldest Prisoner Doesn’t Want Out 


FRONTERA (AP)— Isa Mae 
Lang prefers her comfortable 
room at a California women’s 
prison over anything “the out- 
side” has to offer. 

The 93-year-old woman is the 
oldest inmate in the state’s 
prison system and the State 
Board of Prison Terms is a bit 
unglued over what to do with 
her. 

Convicted of murder in 1935, 
the nearly blind and deaf 
woman is no longer considered 
a threat to society by au- 
thorities. But the sharp- 
minded inmate told the 
three-member parole panel 
last week that she earns her 
keep by working every day 
folding the hospital linen. 

The parole panel delayed a 
decision on Miss Lang’s fate for 
three months to look into the 
possibility of placing her in a 
private facility on the outside. 
Although the woman said she 
would cooperate with those ef- 
forts, she made it clear that she 
would like to remain in her 
comfortably furnished and 
brightly decorated room at the 


California Institute for Women 
near Chino, about 40 miles east 
of Los Angeles. 

Parole board member 
Robert Roos says the question 
is not Miss Lang’s eligibility for 
release. 

Rather, he said, “The real 
question is whether parole is 
suitable for her. I, for one, don’t 
want to impose a death sen- 
tence on this lady by forcing 
her out of a place she clearly 
considers home.” 

Miss Lang has spent all but 
nine years since her 1935 con- 
viction inside prison walls. She 
was convicted of killing her 
landlord, a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist church treasurer who 
ran a Los Angeles rooming 
house. 

Miss Lang has the added dis- 
tinction of being the only freed 
murderer who asked to be de- 
clared a parole violator. She 
had served 25 years when she 
was released in 1960 and placed 
back in prison in 1969. Miss 
Lang had told authorities that 
she missed her “lifer'' friends 
on the inside. 


California Youth Authority 


By Louis Freedberg 

There is an increasingly 
popular belief that the way to 
cope with the juvenile crime 
problem is to lock up younger 
criminals for longer periods of 
time. But a new statewide re- 
port suggests that this strategy 
may be contributing to the 
crime problem rather than al- 
leviating it. 

The report, authored by 
Commonweal, a research in- 
stitute in Bolinas, focuses on 
physical conditions in the 
California Youth Authority’s 
eight institutions housing close 
to 6,000 inmates in various 
parts of the state. What 
emerges is a picture of over- 
sized, unsafe, overcrowded — 
and expensive — juvenile fa- 
cilities. 

There are currently almost 
500 more inmates in the Youth 
Authority than it was originally 

Bandroom Silent 

San Quentin’s music pro- 
gram is one of many inmate 
activity programs suspended 
since the incident of June 19. 
The bandroom, once a place 
alive with musical instruction 
and sound, is now rather quiet 
with only the operations of 
SQTV functioning in its large 
studio. 

According to sources in the 
education department, the 
music program is nonfunc- 
tional because there is no in- 
mate movement to allow men 
to participate in the program. 

Gary Durkee, supervisor of 
academic instruction, said that 
in order for the music program 
to operate effectively, it re- 
quires that men are free in the 
evening to take part in the pro- 
gram. He said it is not known at 
this time whether the music 
program will continue since he 
cannot anticipate the return of 
night movement. 

Music instruction S. Edward 
Russo is now serving as a 
cell-study instructor, accord- 
ing to education officials. At 
this time there is no commit- 
ment from prison authorities 
regarding if or when night 
movement for activity pro- 
grams will return. 

Court OKs Leaf letting 
Outside Soledad Prison 

The state Court of Appeal in 
San Francisco recently or- 
dered that the public parking 
lot outside Soledad Prison in 
Monterey County be opened for 
leafletting by the Prisoners 
Union and any other interested 
group. 

Overruling a Monterey 
County judge, the court said 
officials at Soledad had not 
shown that the leafletting poses 
security risks that outweigh 
constitutional rights of free 
speech. 

Soledad officials already 
permit direct communications 
between the Prisoners Union 
and inmates, both through 
correspondence and individual 
visits, the court noted, adding 
that the parking lot is a “par- 
ticularly appropriate forum” 
for the prisoner rights group to 
contact families and friends 
who are visiting inmates. 

The prison can impose rea- 
sonable restrictions as to time, 
place and the manner of leaf- 
letting, Justice Joseph Grodin 
wrote for the court. 

Assistant Attorney General 
William Stein said the state will 
appeal to the California Su- 
preme Court on behalf of the 
prison administration. 


designed for. Within the insti- 
tutions, over 50 inmates are 
housed in large dormitory like 
rooms, affording inmates no 
privacy. Lights are turned on 
24 hours a day, while guards 
keep a constant eye on inmates 
from glassed in observation 
booths in the center of the dor- 
mitories. 

In spite of this strict surveil- 
lance, at least 500 inmates at- 
tacked each other in the Youth 
Authority last year. The Com- 
monweal report says this “un- 
conscionably high” level of 
violence is a direct result of the 
overcrowded living conditions 
in the dormitories. The Youth 
Authority has itself conducted 
experiments which show that 
reducing the number of in- 
mates in dormitories from 50 to 
37 dramatically decreases the 
level of inmate-against-inmate 
violence. 

To cope with the unsafe en- 
vironment, inmates resort to 
“pumping iron” to keep other 
inmates at bay. “Youngsters 
turn themselves into fighting 
machines,” says Steve Lerner, 
author of the report. “The 
danger to the person on the 
street is that Youth Authority 
inmates are coming out more 
violent than when they went 
in,” Lerner says. 

The depressing conclusion of 
the Commonweal report is that 
physical conditions in the 
Youth Authority “largely ne- 
gate staff efforts at rehabilita- 
tion.” But rather than con- 
demn the juvenile justice sys- 
tem as a hopeless failure, 
Lerner and his colleagues 
argue that with some judicious 
changes in the physical design 
of the Youth Authority, in- 
mates can be helped rather 
than hurt while incarcerated. 
Those changes could include 
partitioning dormitories, 
providing additional fenced 
exercise areas, and giving in- 
mates more privacy in bath- 
rooms. 

There may even be a solution 
to the overcrowding problem, 
which has reached crisis por- 
portions. Former director 
Pearl West agrees with a 
major recommendation of the 
Commonweal report that non- 
violent property offenders be 
removed from the Youth Au- 
thority and placed in smaller 
facilities closer to urban areas. 

Which facilities? While still 
director of the Youth Au- 
thority, West assigned a task 
force to look for unused state 
facilities that could be con- 
verted to house non-violent of- 
fenders who make up almost 
half of the Youth Authority 
population. The task force 
found at least one site. With 
more searching, other possible 
sites could be added to the list. 

Removing some of the non- 
violent offenders would relieve 
the overcrowded living condi- 
tions in the high cost, secure 
facilities. It would also protect 
basically harmless youngsters 
from the more hardened and 
violent offenders who pose a 
danger to other inmates and to 
society at large. 

West says the best form of 
justice for property offenders 
is to get them to pay for or re- 
place property they have stolen 
or damaged. This concept, 
known as restitution, has been 
highly successful in California 
and should be expanded, says 
West. 

These changes may cost 
money in the short term. But in 
the long run they will help 
change the Youth Authority 


from an expensive but mostly 
ineffective bureaucracy that 
does little more than protect us 
— temporarily — from the 
most dangerous criminals. The 
fact is that most juvenile 
criminals will be back on the 
street within a relatively short 
period of time. The average 
length of stay in the Youth Au- 
thority is only 14 months, which 
is already one of the longest 
juvenile incarceration rates in 
the U.S. Once back on the 
streets, at least half of all 
former inmates will commit 
crimes again, and find them- 
selves back in jail within two 
years. A 50 percent recidivism 
rate is simply too high for a 
system which costs the 
taxpayer close to $30,000 per 
inmate per year. 

If the Youth Authority 
doesn’t take immediate steps 
to solve the problem of over- 
crowding, it may eventually be 
forced to do so by the courts. A 
group of public interest 
lawyers is currently consider- 
ing filing a suit demanding that 
the Youth Authority reduce the 
number of inmates it houses. 

But, in a sense, the Youth 
Authority’s problem is all of 
our problem. There is invari- 
ably a public outcry whenever 
the Youth Authority tries to 
release non-violent offenders 
as a way to relieve it’s over- 
crowding problem. The public, 
and the state Legislature in 
particular, needs to realize 
that it makes no sense to aban- 
don even the most violent of- 
fenders to fend for themselves 
in the Youth Authority. Unless 
one argues that these young 
people should be locked up, and 
the keys thrown away, as much 
attention must be placed on 
what happens to them inside 
the institutions as to what 
crimes they commit on the 
streets. 

That means creating decent 
living environments so the 
most elusive goal — effective 
rehabilitation — can begin to 
take place. 

Louis Freedberg is executive 
director of Youth News, an 
Oakland-based radio program 
by, for and about young people. 

SPORTS 

SHORTS 

By Jack Garfield 

Last week the San Francisco 
49ers lost their second straight 
game in as many outings by a 
score of 24 to 21 to the Denver 
Broncos. 

Our preseason forecast of 
10-6 record for the 49ers looks 
like more of a reality all the 
time. Maybe Joe Montana 
should stick more to football 
than post-game shows. 

Knowing that he’ll have to 
make excuses after the game 
might be what caused him to 
throw into heavy traffic Sun- 
day afternoon and get inter- 
cepted. That interception cost 
the 49ers the game ! 

On the other side of the coin 
the Traiders, as they’re called 
around this institution, with the 
addition of Marcus Allen and 
Lyle Alzado, look like their 
ready for a spot in the playoffs. 

The Dallas Cowboys, after 
looking flat against Pittsburgh 
on this year’s premier of 
Monday night football, came 
on strong against St. Louis last 
Sunday and showed why they 
are still our pick for the Su- 
perbowl ! 

SQ Pirates do! A proposal is 
being drawn up now in hopes of 
kicking off the '82 Pirates’ 
season. 
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Light Across a Dark Meadow 

By David Holmstrom 

From the Christian Science Monitor 


For the last several years I 
have been visiting a man in 
state prison. He has been there 
for 21 years and was convicted 
of a double murder, a hideous 
crime that is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

I have learned that most 
people are puzzled and visibly 
uncomfortable when I tell them 
about this man and my reasons 
for visiting him. Even though 
his crime occured 21 years ago, 
and he is a completely different 
person today, the difficulty of 
getting beyond his crime to his 
humanity is precisely the 
point. Or at least that is the way 
I see it, and that is what prison 
has partially and painfully 
done for him. 

My reason for writing this is 
not so much to discuss him but 
to disclose how my careful 
friendship with him has af- 
fected me. Going behind prison 
walls to sit with him in a 
crowded visiting room for sev- 
eral hours and talk quietly 
about politics, writing, prison 
life, women, law, love, God and 
the future is a little like trying 
to judge depth while walking 
with one eye closed. I’m never 
quite sure of the next step. 

First, the prison is unmis- 
takably mean. The granite 
walls and clanging steel doors 
are there for total control of 
men deemed to be dangerous. 
And I am being allowed in be- 
cause I am no threat to the 
prescribed and severe order 
that has been established. 

When I go in I try to suspend 
reality as I know it because I 
am surrounded by convicted 
thieves, embezzlers, con art- 
ists, drug dealers and murders. 
Yet what I see are men holding 
their children, men embracing 
mothers and fathers, men 
holding hands with their wives 


and girlfriends. 

I was, at first, uncomfortable 
with this, because it seemed to 
me a thief should look and be- 
have like a thief if he has been 
convicted of thievery. 

But like human life itself, 
with countless illusions and 
concepts that collapse under 
examination, I have seen that 
this unholy prison cannot, for 
all its intended meanness, 
exorcise all friendship, humor, 
resilience, dignity, hope or the 
slow rise of the newly healed 
from the muck. 

No matter what is written or 
done about prisons, or done in- 
side prisons, a single life en- 
during the unimaginable, and 
emerging untouched, reduces 
a prison experience to a step 
forward. Thus, even a prison 
has worth. But make no mis- 
take about it; few men emerge 
untouched from prison. Most 
men are inside imagining the 
outside with as much “reality” 
as a baby regarding a soap 
bubble. Clarity of vision inside 
a prison, or even the presence 
of vision, is rare from anv 
source, including me. 

What is not rare for me now is 
a sharper, almost bittersweet, 
awareness of the com- 
monplace. This has been an 
unexpected result of getting to 
know a prison and a prisoner. 

I value the little angles and 
scenes of my daily life, not 
necessarily more than I did 
before, I started visiting a 
prison, but with freshness and 
magnification. Books on a 
shelf, a pile of brown leaves, 
good people gathered around 
an old table, the smell of vege- 
table soup in a house, frogs at 
night, two cats sleeping in Front 
of a wood stove, a light across a 
dark meadow, all such things 
have become heightened. 

What has done this, I think, is 
the sheer monolithic presence 


of that large chunk now sitting 
at the edge of my thoughts ; and 
it is the difficult fact that I 
know a man who has spent 21 
long years inside a very grim 
place. 

But my new views may be 
nothing more than that old pa- 
rental admonition to a child, 
“Eat: your dinner. Don’t you 
know children are starving in 
Africa?” I may be saying to 
myself, “Enjoy your life. You 
could be in prison,” which is 
perhaps a selfish, almost 
pointless connection between 
two facts, or a touch of fear. 
Nonetheless, I see a light 
across a dark meadow with a 
new eye. 

I do know, as so many others 
know, from the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court on down, 
that state and federal prisons 
in America have been nothing 
more than warehouses for 
troubled men and women. And 
I also know that there are those 
who insist a prison should be a 
warehouse, and throw away 
the keys. But I am not one of 
those. 

Even though I can offer no 
solutions to the moral and 
political dilemma of how to 
create “better” prisons, my 
view of the situation is influ- 
enced somewhat by visiting a 
prison and a prisoner. 
Perhaps, when solutions are 
offered, I will be better pre- 
pared to judge them. 

In going behind the walls and 
sitting and talking with a 
small, lonely man, there is a 
temptation, because of the 
surroundings and the history of 
the man, to draw great 
significance from what is ba- 
sically a simple gesture. He is 
there. I am with him. We talk. 
We share our thoughts. I leave. 

I go home. He goes back to the 
honor block. It is very simple. 
And that may be what is needed 
most of all. 


Few Appeals Are Frivolous, Court Rules 


By William Carlsen 

S.F. Chronicle 

The California Supreme 
Court tried to decide recently 
exactly what constitutes a 
“frivolous” appeal, and in the 
process threw out a $500 fine 
imposed by a lower court 
against a lawyer for filing what 
was labeled an “utterly hope- 
less” appeal. 

The unanimous ruling came 
after lower courts had com- 
plained that the appellate sys- 
tem was clogged by meritless 
appeals. 

But the high courts decided 
that rather than discourage 
long-shot claims that might 
eventually turn out to have 
some merit, there must be a 
showing of clear abuse of the 
appellate system before an ap- 
peal will be condemned as 
frivolous. 

“An appeal should be held to 
be frivolous only when it is 
prosecuted for an improper 
motive — to harass the respon- 
dent or delay the effect of a 
judgment — or when it indis- 
putably has no merit,” wrote 
Chief Justice Rose Bird for the 
court. 

It was the first time the court 
had laid down guidelines for 
the lower courts to follow when 
they dismiss appeals as frivol- 
ous. Until now appellate judges 
had been free to decide arbi- 
trarily whether an appeal was 
frivolous or not. 

If they decide it is frivolous, 
they then have the power to 
impose fines to discourage at- 
torneys from filing such ac- 
tions. 

Although fines are rarely 
levied, many justices claim 
they are fed up with what they 


consider meritless appeals. 
They point out that since 1970, 
appeals have more than dou- 
bled in California. 

The last figures released by 
the state showed that in 1980 
there were 8,835 cases — civil 
and criminal — filed with in- 
termediate appeal courts. 

Of these, 4,586, or more than 
half, were appeals from crimi- 
nal convictions. California law 
guarantees anyone convicted 
of a crime the right to appeal. 

The Third District Court ot 
Appeal in Sacramento zeroed 
in on this increasing problem in 
the case decided recently by 
the high court. 

“The time has long since 
gone when the intermediate 
appellate courts can with diffi- 
dence tolerate such abuses of 
the right to appeal,” wrote 
Justice Robert Puglia for the 
appellate panel. 

“These practices even now 
immerse the courts of appeal in 
a morass of useless, purpose- 
less makework that threatens 
their very viability.” 

In a double-barreled blast, 
Puglia dismissed as frivolous 
an appeal filed by Redding 
legal aid lawyer Wilson Curie 
and fined him $500. The two 
other justices on the court ag- 
reed that the appeal should be 
dismissed, but one said a fine 
should not be imposed. 

The Supreme Court threw 
out the fine, noting that such 
punishment “should be used 
sparingly to deter only the 
most egregious conduct.” 

The court dismissed Curie’s 
appeal, but added that it had 
“raised substantial questions 
of family law” and therefore 


was not frivolous. 

Curie was representing 
James O. Flaherty, who had 
sued his exwife for child sup- 
port. The trial court rejected 
Flaherty’s claim and Curie ap- 
pealed the judgment, claiming 
that the trial court relied on a 
standard that was sexually 
biased. 

The Supreme Court dis- 
agreed, saying that there was 
no evidence that the judge had 
applied a sex-biased standard. 
The court noted, however, that 
Curie’s appeal was not frivol- 
ous because Flaherty had- 
nothing to gain from delay and 
Curie acted in good faith. 

In formulating its guidelines 
on frivolous appeals, the court 
said there was no clear-cut de- 
finition of “frivolous.” 

The opinion added that an 
appellate court must hold a 
hearing before penalizing a 
lawyer for a frivolous appeal. 
Justice Frank Newman dis- 
sented from this part of the 
ruling. 
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Commentary 

Americans and Prisons 


By William Bennett Turner 

Pacific News Service 

If the proposals of a special 
advisory committee to the 
Reagan administration are 
acted upon, a simple remedy 
will be tested on the problem of 
crime in America: More 
people will go to prison. 

Among other things, the At- 
torney General’s Task Force 
on Crime has recommended a 
$2 billion federal program to 
help states construct prisons, 
the elimination of parole in 
federal cases, and new limi- 
tations on habeas corpus 
petitions from state prisoners. 

The upshot isn’t only the 
likelihood of more Americans 
winding up in and remaining in 
prison, but the aggravation of a 
problem that already be- 
leaguers prisons and prisoners 
alike. 

In ever greater numbers, 
prisoners are suing to gain re- 
lief from overcrowded condi- 
tions, guard brutality, medical 
neglect, racial discrimination 
and mail censorship. Yet, with 
rare exceptions, their attempts 
to air their complaints through 
the legal process are doomed. 

Before the Supreme Court’s 
landmark criminal procedure 
decisions of the 1960s, the 
courts took a “hands off” atti- 
tude toward prisoner com- 
plaints. In practice, prisoners 
had no rights enforceable in 
court; the rule of law did not 
penetrate prison walls. Arbi- 
trariness, corruption and oc- 
casional brutality by prison of- 
ficials simply went unques- 
tioned. 

The Warren Court’s rulings 
opened federal courthouse 
doors to prisoners trying not 
only to reverse invalid con- 
victions, but also to sue state 
officials over unconstitution- 
ally oppressive prison courts: 
Civil rights cases alone grew 
from 218 in 1966 to 12,397 last 
year. Prisoners’ petitions are 
the largest category of federal 
civil litigation. 

Some say this volume 
threatens both efficient judi- 
cial administration and the 
possibility of justice in indi- 
vidual cases. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to identify meritorious 
cases in a wordy sea of 
prisoner-drafted pleadings. 

In theory, nevertheless, even 
the least favored persons have 
access to the courts to com- 
plain of unconstitutional be- 
havior by state officials. 

But increasingly, the theory 
is not translated into reality as 
the Supreme Court under Jus- 
tice Warren Burger immunizes 
more and more prison prac- 
tices from judicial cases. First, 
the court threw out a prisoner’s 
claim that officials had 
wrongfully comfiscated his 
property. Wary of turning fed- 
eral judges into small claims 
magistrates, the court found 


that, even though officials had 
acted negligently, their negli- 
gence did not amount to a dep- 
rivation of property “without 
due process of law.” 

In an Ohio overcrowding 
suit, the court declared that 
“prisoners cannot be free of 
discomfort” and decided that it 
was permissible to confine two 
prisoners in a cell designed for 
one. By outlawing double- 
celling the court would have 
condemned conditions in a 
majority of state prisons, com- 
pelling some serious reconsid- 
eration of the need to incarcer- 
ate bad-check artists, car 
thieves, drug possessors and 
other non-violent offenders at 
tremendous expense. 

Most recently, the court 
exempted state pardon and 
parole officials from disclosing 
any reasons whatsoever for 
their decisions. Expanding on a 
doctrine it had developed in 
other cases solely for the pur- 
pose of denying relief to pris- 
oners, the court in this case de- 
nied prisoners any due process 
protection, unless they are 
about to lose liberty or prop- 
erty interests “rooted in state 
law.” 

This new doctrine creates an 
unfortunate paradox: The 
more a state legally limits the 
behavior of its officials, the 
more prisoners may invoke 
due process to require fair 
treatment. But if the state 
ives wide and unregulated 
iscretion to the officials, it es- 
capes j udicial review . 

Moreover, even when the 
validity of prisoner claims is 
acknowledged, they often meet 
a dead end in the trial courts. 
Such cases are generally not 
heard by judges and juries. 
There are seldom trials, with 
witnesses and arguments. In- 
stead, prisoner complaints are 
screened at the outset by court 
clerks, and the overwhelming 
majority are rejected sum- 
marily. A prisoner who be- 
lieves he is sending his petition 
off to a judge for his day in 
court is hopelessly naive. 

In-prison grievance arbitra- 
tion is a promising alternative, 
provided that outside impartial 
?-bl*rators are used. But 
prison systems resist this idea, 
perhaps because officials fear 
the introduction of outsiders 
might unsettle existing 
guard-prisoner power re- 
lationships. 

In the meantime, the new 
conservatism, together with 
fear of crime and criminals, 
discourages citizens from 
taking an interest in what hap- 
pens to people after conviction. 

William Turner, a San 
Francisco-based attorney, is a 
former Harvard Law School 
instructor who has represented 
prisoners in several important 
constitutional cases over the 
past 12 years. 



Poor devil. At least with 3-ply he might have stood a chance. 
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Weapons Found 


most of the inmates were re- 
turned to their cells and were 
fed sack lunches. 

The prisoners who were in 
possession of the weapons have 
been placed in administrative 
segregation pending disciplin- 
ary action. 

Most of the weapons were 
fashioned from plexiglas. 
sharpened on one end and 
taped on the other. 

One weapon was made from 
round metal stock and all of the 
instruments were approx- 
imately five to eight inches 
long, said the report. The 
source of the weapon material 
is currently under investiga- 
tion, according to the warden’s 
office. 

Authorities said the future 
status of east block will be 
evaluated on a daily basis. 

SQ's Temple Beth Shalom 
Observes Jewish New Year 

ByG. B.LaRue 

Temple Beth Shalom, SQ’s Jewish congregation, 
united for the annual observance of Rosh Hashanah 
in the Garden Chapel on Thursday, Sept. 23. Rosh 
Hashanah introduces the Jewish New Year; it en- 
compasses a 10-day ritual held among the children of 
Israel in preparation for the new lunar-solar year. 

Also recognized as “The Days of Awe,” Rosh 
Hashanah is perhaps the period when reverence is 
greatest in the mind and heart of the Jewish 
community around the world. 

Although fellowship is en- Temple members normally 
couraged during Rosh gather on Saturdays, but the 
Hashanah, much of the em- June riot prompted the new 
phasis is placed on a personal policy. Rabbi Levine said that 
experience geared toward Sundays are inconvenient be- 
self-examination. Thousands cause of another commitment, 
of years of tradition establishes a rather small congregation 

an opportunity for each meditated as the cantor 
member of the congregation to chanted in Hebrew dialect 
evaluate their past in order durin g the first half of the two- 
that the future may be en- part service. Hope and change 
hanced. was the theme of the service. 

For the privileged men at Temple members joined 
San Quentin, Rosh Hashanah collectively in responsive 
began with a spiritual service reading from the Torah 
celebrated by Rabbi Arnold throughout the ceremony. As 
Levine. Also joining the cele- the service progressed, time 
bration, contributing many an- was se t aside for the repen- 
cient Hebrew songs, was Can- tance of sins and the spiritual 
tor Benson from Oakland. refreshment of that life which 

The service began with an is still to come, 
opening prayer which offered During the first half of the 
thanks and sought guidance ceremony the congregation 
through 5743. the new year ac- offered thanks to God for the 
cording to the world calendar. creation and continued exist- 

This year’s call to worship ence of Israel. Thanks was also 
seemed to hold an even greater expressed to God for having 
meaning for the congregation, revealed himself to the people 
for it was the first they had as- and allowing for spiritual re- 
sembled since early June. demption. Many blessings 

Rabbi Levine attributed the were observed throughout the 
lack of worship services to second segment of the service; 
current institutional policy this gave evidence of God s 
which requires all religious favor to the children of Israel, 
services be held on Sundays. Continued on page 4 


East block residents are 
again restricted to controlled 
movement due to a discovery 
of prison-made stabbing in- 
struments during a random 
search on Sept. 24. Nine 
weapons were found in the 
shoes of yardside residents 
enroute to chow, according to a 
report from the warden’s of- 
fice. 

The report said that ap- 
proximately 15 inmates had 
entered the chowhall before 
any shoes were inspected. 

A subsequent search of the 
chowhall and the exit route 
from the unit produced five 
more weapons found on the 
ground. Only the first tier of 
yardside had been released for 
chow at the time of the discov- 
ery, indicated the report. 

As a result of the finding. 
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Canteen Opens Windows 
For West Block Shoppers 


By Jack Garfield Dill did a good job in coor- doesn’tbother me.” 

Canteen reopened Thursday dinating the movement of the if everyone going to the 
night for the west block resi- men to and from the windows teen will make up a list be 
dents. A combined effort by and the block. There was never they reach the canteen, 
staff and SQ men alike turned a time when there was no one at ii nes will run even faster . 
pessimism into optimism as all a canteen window. 

the men on the first draw were some of the men were a little Assault in East Block; 

serviced at the canteen win- skeptical, wondering as the Second Tier Slammed 
dows with time to spare. evening wore on if everyone oiammea 

West block Program Ad- would be serviced. Some men One warning shot was 
ministrator Calderon and were more realistic than in the yardside of east bio 

block Lt. Oyas had a difficult others. Vance Garaux offered, break up an apparent as; 

task on their hands trying to “It’s not as bad as the ad- at approximately 4:30 p.n 

run controlled feeding for the ministration has made a lot of Sept. 20. according to pi 

block and run the canteen at other things, but I think there spokesman Jim McCullouj 
the same time, plus there was would be less rush and strain The inmates were in 
resistance from certain can- for both staff and inmates alike process of returning to 
teen management personnel. if canteen were held on Thurs- cells during controlled fee 

Oyas said, “Let there be day and Friday nights.” when a fight started on the 

canteen! as he smoothed the Larry Miller commented “I ond tier. Staff responded t 
political waters of opposition re ally consider it an honor and shot anc * f° ur| d seven stab 

which separated the west block am counting my lucky stars instruments lying on the 

from efficient messhall and that the canteen management tier - presumably thrown ( 

canteen operation. The men is considerate enough to let me the second tier. The wea 

were heading for the canteen spend vny money in thciv can- were fashioned from plexi^ 

by 5 :15 p.m. teen.” Three inmates were tre 

Steve Slager. one of the first R . n T .. ... . . . , in the institution hospita 

to be serviced, said, “This sure Jr ,, 1 ^ z f! K P a ?™ a f a minor puncture wounds 

beats bags. Nothing is broken . ® Jgjr Y oii pan see what later pIaced in Administr; 

or missing and you see what ??,•, „rl, ca , • ?, W T , Segregation, accordim 

you get. The gamble is out of it. 7 0U re S a t ri ^ d -' * ™ McCullough. 

But what about the guys that jl a ?py sl ^ a ^J on ' H A hospital source als< 

were seennH draw 1 ? Thr>«e crm/e Kalima As wat’s enlightened * T.U . 

were second arawr inoseguys pnrrirn p n t “Thit heatc ported that one man 

just get beat out of it this month comment ~> ea * treated for a lee iniurv 

and they will probably have to ^ ta P a rently the man accick 
pay some h.gher prices next S” „ is otly o^ once a ««; caught in the middle o 

c . week. We should have no limit altercation and decide 

Some men were snivelling on ducats , after all we’re sup- would be wiser to jump t< 

about missing chow, but Oyas nosed to be setting incentives first tier, 

pointed out that he had given to work. The canteen was out of JvO’Shaughnessy. eastt 
the men on the tirst couple of a f ew items and I needed time program administrator, 
tiers the option of going to the to substitute. If all the items that the second tier woul 
beginning of the line and miss- were j n s t 0 ck the canteen line locked down while the inv 
mg chow, or going to chow and would move much faster.” gation continues, 

taking their place in line after- 
wards. As the evening progressed. Electronics Reopens; 

Oyas noted the various com- | nc i nir ; Ar u- j 

Seymour Cartwright’s plaints and indicated he would New insirucTor ni.ea 
comments were unprintable; it be reviewing them in an effort ByG B LaRue 

was apparent that he was to improve the efficiency of the San Q uen tin’s vocati 
pleased with night canteen! operation. He seemed to mdi- electronic technology co 
Half way through the eve- cate that as long as things ran recentlv resumed instruc 
ning, Cl 0 Dill, who was in smoothly in general and with- inside t y he education builc 
charge of keeping the lines out incidents, west block would Tde pr0 g ram was SUS p e i 
running smoothly, said, “Night be getting more freedom of last Spring after losing it 
canteen looks like a very good movement. structor, according to Si 

idea. More people can get After the canteen lines were visor of Vocational Instru< 
served and it takes a lot of finished, Paul Meyer, who ran Ernie Bradford, 
strain off the block officers be- window No. 3, stated, “It was a q w Hunt is SQ’s new 
cause everyone was com- long day, but I didn’t mind it. ironies instructor. Hunt sa 
plaining about the bags and all The bags are more work for us received his training in 
the troublethey were.” anyway.” United States Marini Cc 

Dill pointed out no close- Hugh Fuston, the old salt of serving as an electronics I 
custody people would be al- the canteen managers, added, nician and instructor. He 
lowed to go at night, but they all “With the exception of a few he spent eight years in 
got their bag orders this after- wise guys, the lines ran service and then work< 
noon.” smoothly. Working nights short time with Nav 

^ ma _ (Naval Electronics Syst 

Slater Dies of Cancer before comitl 

& jPfciann r-nn The education departme 

"■ “nson nospiial currently accepting app 

William Slater. 52. died of where he received two courses tions for electronic techno 
cancer on Sept. 20 at the prison of radiation therapy, and to- students, 
hospital. ward the end, chemotherapy. The electronics course 

A medical returnee from the Slater was near death, ac- 1,890-hour program thal 
California Men’s Colony cording to Dr. Thorburn of the quires at least two year 
(CMC), Slater was diagnosed prison hospital, when he ar- 

as having terminal lung cancer rived from CMC in August 1981. , un . 1- . n ; sa . . a c . 1 

about a year ago. He was re- She said he responded well to Srif!, 01 !, 1 } 1S W 
turned to Nuemiller Hospital his treatment and lived longer M Th 

than expected. struetoi suggests thal a 

A Compassionate Release cants have above avei 
was requested by hospital staff mathematic skills. He’s 1 
MBgmSKmmk asking that Slater be allowed to j n g f or honest students tha 

m 31 mm die at 1 t or P e - Th f request was willing to accept a lot of 

denied by his sentencing judge. wor k. 

TuTL 0Ser *° d * s d€ j a *- d - ' sa j d The training offers a ' 
■ Thorburn, “a second request to range of electronic inst, 

^ Slater die at home was tj on troubleshooting anc 
, short stopped by Warden Pul- pair skills. 

Thorburn also implied that coSrae 4 is'only^imitedljy 
Slater^ was^ well liked. “His ■ Continued on P 

going as long as he did." she Joan Lisetc 

WILLIAM SLATER said. “Hedied in peace.” 9 -5 i ja.ciili'tc 
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ITO DISCUSSES job application with student Dewitt Attwood. 


P.0. Official Visits EDP ; 
Gives Hiring Lecture 


By Jack Garfield 

Ernie Ito, United States Post 
Office data processing man- 
ager, came to SQ to speak 
about job opportunities in data 
processing. About 20 men lis- 
tened intently in the EDP 
classroom Sept. 20. 

Ito explained the basic pro- 
gram that the Post Office uses, 
the civil service requirements 
and the civil service pay scale 
and benefits. 

Ito said, “In the past, a con- 
vict wouldn’t have much of a 
chance, but recently there 
have been many successful 
people enter the field from 
prison. The Post Office will ac- 
cept convicts who are qual- 
ified.” 

Ito seemed impressed with 
the data processing program 
here at SQ and the amount of 
training which men receive 
here. Ito explained the GS scale 
and indicated that men with a 
good background here would 
start at either a GS16 or GS19, 
which is only a couple of steps 
under management level. 


Ito talked about union pro- 
cedures, and how in the old 
days, people would often work 
12 to 14 hours per day. Now, 
with the advent of the union, 
it’s eight hours a day. 

Working conditions are very 
good. The Post Office furnishes 
each person’s work area very 
nicely with modern furniture. 
He said the average area 
where a person works is a lot 
larger than one of the cells 
here. 

Ito answered questions after 
his lecture and it was obvious to 
everyone that he had a sincere 
interest in hiring qualified 
people, regardless of their past 
— as long as they weren’t bas- 
ket cases. All questions seemed 
to be answered satisfactorily. 

Ito then gave a mock job 
interview to Dewitt Atwood, 
and a couple of the other men 
who were getting “short,” in an 
effort to show them what to ex- 
pect when they entered the job 
market. 

Everyone was appreciative 
and thanked Ito for taking his 
time to come to SQ. 


Breakfast at Industries 


“Those were the best flap- 
jacks I’ve eaten since I came to 
San Quentin,” exclaimed an 
industry worker as he picked 
patiently at the dried syrup in 
his beard. He had just finished 
breakfast — a hot breakfast — 
at the industry chowhall. 

In an effort to get all industry 
workers clocked-in on time, 
beginning Monday, Sept. 20, 
chowlines have been forming 
on the lower yard. Thus, 
breakfast at industries has now 
become an anticipated part of 
the daily routine for furniture 
factory, printshop and dry- 
cleaning workers. 

The industry kitchen crew, 
which previously served 
lunches only, has been ex- 
panded in order to prepare the 
morning meal. Under the su- 
pervision of C/O Lipkowitz, 
culinary craftsmen Jimmy 
V ann and Bob Double take care 
of the cooking chores. 

They, along with food han- 
dlers David Stinnett and D. 
Blake, begin preparing for 
breakfast at 6 a.m. Furniture 
factory worker Bob Hatchett 
also pitches in before he goes to 
work. By 7 a.m. the crew is 
ready for the approximately 
250 men eligible to dine there. 

“Having a good attitude in 
the morning is not a part of the 
average prisoner’s daily 
routine, though we don’t have 
to tolerate the disgusting main 
chowhall anymore. Most of us 
actually look forward to the 
morning meal now.” said one 
industry worker. 

Industry gate officer Kitchen 
says she notices a more posi- 
tive attitude in the men as they 
pass by her on their way to 
chow. 

Industry Sergeant Englund. 
who drew up the initial pro- 


posal for feeding at industries, 
attributes the success of the 
program to the hardworking 
kitchen crew. 

This select group of kitchen 
workers is unique at San Quen- 
tin in that they take pride in 
their operation. The leadman 
insures his serving line is clean 
enough to eat off of. 

Englund added that he gets 
grumbles from some mainte- 
nance workers because they 
still have to eat the food served 
in the main chowhall. 

Though breakfast at indus- 
tries has won the praise of lit- 
erally everyone that has expe- 
rienced it, Lipkowitz was quick 
to note a couple of “kinks in the 
operation.” He said another 
grill is on back order, and for 
now his cooks are forced to use 
one grill and it only heats up 
half of the surface area. He also 
has a dishwasher on back 
order, as well as a hotcart for 
transporting food. 

Though everyone is fed usu- 
ally within 45 minutes, a new 
grill should help speed up the 
line a bit. The line does get long 
on occasion, and may serve to 
be a problem if the new grill 
doesn’t arrive before the bay 
area rains. 

Still, there have been no 
complaints so far, mainly due 
to the fact that what’s being 
served is well worth waiting 
for. 

Lipkowitz concluded that 
with the continued cooperation 
of G. R. Bartles, San Quentin’s 
new food manager, and Super- 
vising Cook I, L. Franklin, he 
knows he can rely on his 
kitchen crew to keep up the 
success of the program — 
much to the satisfaction of the 
industry workers. 


Sumner Speaks Out; 
Boss Defends Him 

CARSON CITY (AP) — 
Legislators were told last Fri- 
day that reports of Nevada’s 
hard-as-nails method of han- 
dling unruly inmates were 
“exaggerated” and that the 
control methods, while harsh, 
are among the best in the 
country. 

The comment came from 
state Prison Director Vern 
Housewright, after lawmakers 
raised questions about a news- 
paper account in which a 
prison official said Nevadans 
have a “shoot them all” atti- 
tude toward convicts. 

George Sumner, warden of 
the maximum-security Ne- 
vada State Prison and former 
warden of San Quentin Prison, 
reportedly made the comment 
at a recent American Cor- 
rectional Association gather- 
ing. 

News accounts of Sumner’s 
speech quoted him as saying 
Nevadans are “very, very 
conservative and they’d like to 
see you shoot them (inmates) 
all.” 

When an inmate was shot and 
killed in a recent escape try 
from Nevada State Prison, 
Sumner was quoted as saying 
“the people in the community 
were ecstatic.” 

“When I was at San Quentin, 

I was seen as an arch- 
conservative. In Nevada, I’m 
almost liberal,” he reportedly 
said. 

Sumner also described con- 
trol methods for violent in- 
mates such as an “isolation 
diet” of bread, use of stun guns 
which fire rubber bullets, and 
skipping birdshot pellets off the 
floor to hit fleeing inmates in 
the legs. 

Sumner said guards even 
have practiced but not actually 
used on inmates a “laser gun” 
that deli veres electric shocks. 

State Sen. Sue Wagner, R- 
Reno, chairwoman of the 
Legislature’s interim sub- 
committee on prison master 
planning, said of the report, 
“This blows my mind. ’ ’ 

Similar comments were 
made by Assemblyman Don 
Mello, D-Sparks, who said he 
hadn’t heard about all the 
methods to control violent in- 
mates. 

But Assemblyman Jack 
Vergiels, D-Las Vegas, and 
Sen. Virgil Getto, R-Fallon, 
said they saw nothing wrong 
with the methods. 

Housewright added that the 
use of the stun gun is better 
than firing a weapon that could 
kill. He also said the bread- 
and-water variation for unruly 
inmates, while bland, was still 
nutritious. 


LAW COLUMN 

People vs. O’Hearn 

135 Cal. App. 3d 234 

Summary 

Defendants were convicted of possession of marijuana 
for sale (Pen. Code, § 11359) after trial by court, in the 
course of which the trial court allowed the arresting sheriff 
to testify concerning 84 of 85 marijuana plants seized and 
subsequently destroyed by him. (Superior Court of Sis- 
kiyou County , No . 32856 , J ames E . Kleaver , J udge . ) 

The Court of Appeal reversed. The court held that the 
trial court erred in admitting the sheriffs testimony, since 
by destroying the plants, the sheriff failed to comply with 
his duty to make available to defendants material evidence 
which may have been favorable to them; defendants may 
have been able to impeach the officer’s testimony both as 
to quantity and quality of the marijuana, which was evi- 
dence relevant to the issue of whether the narcotics were 
held for sale or for personal use. Moreover, the court held 
that even though the sheriff destroyed the plants in appar- 
ent good faith pursuant to court order, he did not comply 
with Health & Saf . Code, § 11479, which allows the destruc- 
tion of seized controlled substances only if certain spec- 
ified requirements are met. The court held that in the 
absence of strict compliance with the statute, the prosecu- 
tion could not justify the destruction of evidence at issue by 
relying upon the statute. (Opinion by Abbe, J., with Carr, 
J., concurring. Separate dissenting opinion by Evans, 
Acting P. J.) 

People w s. Artis 

127 Cal.App.3d689 

Summary 

A defendant who was charged with murder and other 
offenses and who pleaded guilty to second degree murder 
moved to withdraw his guilty plea at the time of sentenc- 
ing. In support of his oral motion, defendant stated that he 
had agreed to the plea bargain in order to insure that a 
murder charge against his wife would be reduced to vol- 
untary manslaughter. Defendant also contended that he 
had been under the influence of drugs when the plea was 
entered, although no jail medical records or other evidence 
was presented. Finding that defendant was not under the 
influence of any drug or narcotic that would impair his 
mental faculties to the extent that he could not properly 
enter a plea of guilty, and further finding that there was 
substantial evidence of guilt, the trial court denied the 
motion. Defendant was thereafter sentenced to a 21- 
years-to-life sentence, but the trial court ordered the total 
aggregate term to be a sentence of 18 years to life, in 
accordance with the plea bargain. (Superior Court of the 
City and County of San Francisco, No. 101405, Thomas J. 
Dandurand, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal modified the judgment by staying 
execution of the sentence enhancements in order to con- 
form the judgment to the plea bargain as agreed by counsel 
and intended by the court, and, as modified, affirmed. The 
court held that the denial of defendant’s motion to with- 
draw his plea was not an abuse of discretion and that a 
defendant should be permitted to plead guilty, even though 
he is making a sacrifice for another person, provided that 
the trial court satisfies itself that it is being voluntarily 
entered, that defendant has not been subjected to unrea- 
sonable pressures, and that the interests of justice will be 
served. (Opinion by Anello, J., with White, P. J., and 
Barry-Deal, J., concurring.) 



INDUSTRY KITCHEN CREW, Bob Double, C/0 Ross and Jimmy Vann serving griddle-hot grub while Sgt. 

Englund patiently awaits call lor seconds. 
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Getting Back to Basics — SCI Style 


Rules for Convicts 
at the 

State-Prison, San Quentin 

1858 

Convicts are to be respectful and obedient 
to the Officers; industrious, and submissive to 
the rules and regulations of the Prison; to obey 
all orders promptly. When about to speak to an 
Officer, to salute him, by raising the hand to 
the forehead. To exhibit no ill-temper when 
reproved or admonished by an Officer; nor to 
have unnecessary conversation, or enter into 
any collusive proceedings with an Officer; or 
have unnecessary conversation with Convicts, 
or unto them; nor speak to any person from 
without the Prison; nor answer any questions 
from such a one but by permission of the War- 
den. Not to look at visitors. Nor leave the stand 
for labor; nor go out of the place of labor with- 
out permission of the Officer. They are not 
permitted to have any snuff or tobacco; nor to 
have pens, pencils, ink, or paper, without per- 
mission. Nor to carry food into the yard or 
shops; nor to make any alteration whatever in 
their clothing, without permission of the Offi- 
cer. 

They are to be prompt in taking their 
proper place in the division at bell-ringing. To 
march in close order, body erect, and hands by 
the side of the thighs, and occupy such seats as 
may be assigned them. 

They are to be cleanly in person, clothing, 
and cell. To use the spit-dish when necessary, 
and not spit on or out of the door, nor on the 
walls or floor. They are not to mark, scratch, or 
in any way mar or disfigure the cell, nor push 
open the door with the feet. Not to injure or 
misuse any book, dish, or other article or thing 
whatever, allowed in the cell. Not to make any 
change, by bringing in or carrying out any 
article from the cell, contrary to regulation. 
Bed and bedding to be kept in good order. Not 
to rap on the doors except in case of sickness, or 
of absolute necessity. 

At the ringing of the first bell in the morn- 
ing, they are to turn out, dress, fasten up the 


cot, and have the bucket, ready for marching 
out. At the order, they are to throw the door 
open gently, to the wall, step out, and march, 
when ordered. 

In marching into the room where Divine 
Service is to be performed, each Convict is to 
take the seat assigned him, and while there to 
give his entire attention to the services. All 
disposition to cough, as far as possible, be sup- 
pressed; and no shuffling with the feet, or 
movement of the body, calculated to disturb 
the order and quiet of the Service, be indulged 
in or practiced. 

If two or more Convicts are passing about 
the yard in the same direction, they must walk 
in single file, and never abreast. Nor must any 
Convict be suffered to loiter about the yard 
without permission. 

If unwell, and needing the advice of the 
Physician, they are to report to the Officer of 
their Department, immediately after march- 
ing in, in the morning. If sent to the Hospital, 
they must proceed directly to that place, and 
await the decision of the Physician. When or- 
dered to the yard, for exercise and air, they 
must confine themselves within the limits of 
the part of the yard designated for that pur- 
pose. 

When wishing to speak to the Warden or 
to have an interview with any other Officer, 
the Convict is to make known his desire to his 
Officer, and in no case to speak to either in any 
place without permission of said Officer. 

We are directed by the Governor to say, 
that the record of punishments, which the 
Warden is required to keep, will be closely 
examined in all cases where applications for 
pardon or restoration to citizenship are made, 
and no one whose conduct has been bad, can 
expect any clemency from him. 


JohnB. Weller, 
Joseph Walkup, 

Ferris Forman, 

State Prison Directors 



“THE OLD BREED” 



I’VE BEEN STANDING IN THIS DAMN LINE SINCE LAST TUESDAY. WHERE DID YOU SAY IT GOES?” 
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Sports Shorts 


Strike Continues; 
SQ Pirates Ready 


By Jack Garfield 

The NFL players strike 
doesn’t seem to be making 
much progress. As of this 
writing it doesn’t appear that 
the strike will be settled in time 
for this weekend’s games. 

One point that I haven’t 
heard mentioned is the fact 
that there are 45 players on 
each team roster, plus four 
carried for taxi-squad pur- 
poses, plus all the men on the 
injured reserve. This comes to 
well over 50 players. They 
never mention this in the 
negotiations when they com- 
pare salaries. 

Baseball teams carry around 
28 players and basketball 
teams carry only about 13. If 
one takes the total team 
salaries of each sport, simple 
math will show that they are 
not that far apart. 

In a time when the rest of the 
country is in economic trouble, 
a salary of $85,000 doesn’t seem 
bad to this reporter. Whatever 
happened to playing the game 
for the love of it? 

The SQ Pirates do! This 
weekend the rookies were 
down on the lower yard to see 
who has it and who doesn’t. 

Seymour Cartwright ran a 
lightweight scrimmage Satur- 
day and Sunday to give the 
rookies a look at the basic of- 
fensive and defensive sets that 
are used here. 

The Northern California 
League rules are a little differ- 
ent than those used in the NFL. 
There are only eight men on 
offense and defense. The of- 
fense has five linemen, a 
quarterback and two running 
backs. Defense usually has 
three down linemen, three 
linebackers and two defensive 
backs. 

There are a lot of variations 
to both offense and defense, 
depending upon down, yar- 
dage, etc. The field is 40 by 80 
yards and it is either team’s 
option to go for one or two 
points after a touchdown. 

The rest of the rules are the 
same as in the NFL. 


After practice Cartwright 
commented, “I think this 
should be a very promising 
year even though our offensive 
and defensive lines are not in 
tact yet. There is a lot of talent 
out there and we should be al- 
right before our first game, 
which is Oct. 30. Last year we 
had a 3-and-l season and many 
of the starters are no longer 
with us, so you could consider 
this a rebuilding season. The 
Pittsburgh Steelers are sup- 
posed to be rebuilding, and 
they are doing well.” 

Returning from last year are 
wide receivers Michael Brown 
and Hassan, who can both play 
defensive back, if necessary. 

Don Wilson will be working 
out at the quarterback spot. 

Dip McCray, last year’s 
fullback, is a holdout, but word 
has it that football fever will 
get him. 

Tiny Manning, offensive 
guard, only has a couple of 
months to go here and wants to 
go to the street in one piece, but 
word has it that football fever 
might get him also. 

Mike Washington and 
Cartwright, both defensive 
halfbacks, should retain their 
positions this year. 

Doug Winston and Shorty 
Irvin, running backs, should be 
seeing a lot of action both in the 
backfield and on special teams. 

Terry Dorsey and Byron 
Mills, who were both on injured 
reserve last year, are now 
healthy and eager to go at the 
linebacking positions and spe- 
cial teams. Dorsey is a few 
pounds lighter this year and 
should be a step or two faster. 

Finally, with a little luck, this 
aging and slightly overweight 
writer should be able to land his 
old spot as backup center and 
special teams specialist. 

Jim Celania of Channel 7 
News once said on TV that SQ 
had the best team in northern 
California, and this year the SQ 
Pirates are out to prove it 
again. 


SQTV SCHEDULE OCT. 4-8 


HEALTH EDUCATION I 
Living With Dying 
10/4, 1:00, 10 
10/5, 9:00, 3 
10/6, 3:00, 3 
10/7,3:00, 10 
10/8, 1:00, 3 

Everybody’s Doing It 
10/4,3:00, 10 
10/5, 1:00, 3 
10 / 6 , 1 : 00 , 10 
10/6, 9:00, 3 
10/8, 3:00, 3 

What's the Danger: Drug 
Affects and Hazards 
10/5, 3:00, 3 
10/6, 3:00, 10 
10/7, 1:00, 3 
10/7, 9:00, 3 
10 / 8 , 1 : 00 , 10 

MAKING IT COUNT 
Intro, and Preview 
10/4, 1:59, 10 
10/5, 9:59, 3 
10/6,3:59,3 
10/7,3:59, 10 
10/8, 1:59, 3 

History of Computers 
10/4, 4:12, 10 
10/5, 2:12,3 
10 / 6 , 2 : 12 , 10 
10/6, 10:12,3 
10/8, 4:12,3 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 30 
The Grain in the Stone 
10/4, 3:47, 3 
10/6,3:47, 10 
10/7, 1:47, 3 
10/7, 9:47, 3 
10/8, 1:47, 10 


ENGLISH 32 
TheJiltingof 
Granny Weatherall 
10/4, 1:00,3 
10/5, 1:00, 10 
10/7, 3:00, 3 
10/8,3:00, 10 
10/8, 9:00, 3 

GED LITERATURE 
Reading Comprehension II 
10/4, 1:30, 10 
10/5, 9:30, 3 
10/6, 3:30, 3 
10/7,3:30, 10 
10/8, 1:30, 3 

GED GRAMMAR 
Pronouns I 
10/4,3:47, 10 
10/5, 1:47,3 
10/6, 1:47, 10 
10/6, 9:47, 3 
10/8, 3:47, 3 

GED MATH 
Decimals 
10/4, 3:00, 3 
10/5,3:00, 10 
10/6, 1:00, 3 
10/7, 1:00, 10 
10/7, 5:00, 3 

U S. HISTORY 
Chapter 3 

10/4, 1:57, 3 
10/5, 1:57, 10 
10/7, 3:57,3 
10/8, 3:57, 10 
10/8, 9:57, 3 

WRITE RIGHT 
Kinds of Sentences 
10/4, 2:26, 3 
10/5, 2:26, 10 
10/7,4:26,3 
10/8,4:26, 10 
10/8, 10:26, 3 


SPANISH MADE SIMPLE 
Intro. Part 3 
10/4. 3:24, 3 
10/5,3:24, 1© 
10/6, 1:24, 3 
10/7, 1:24, 10 
10/7, 5:24. 3 


FRENCH I 
Intro. Part 3 

10/4, 4:22, 3 
10/5,4:22, 10 
10/6, 2:22, 3 
10/7,2:22, 10 
10/7, 6:22, 3 

MOVIES 

“Ragtime” 

10/4, 5:00, 3 
10/5, 5:00, 3 
10/7,7:00, 10 
10/8,7:00, 10 

“BeingThere” 
10/4,7:00, 10 
10/6, 5:00, 3 
10/7, 7:00, 10 

“Warriors” 

10/4, 9:00, 3 
10/5, 7:00, 10 
10/8, 5:00, 3 


HISTORY OF MEXICO 
The Mexican 
10/4, 3:52, 3 
10/5,3:52, 10 
10/6, 1:52, 3 
10/7, 1:52, 10 
10/7, 5:52, 3 



VILLALOBOS AND ALONSO chat with News reporter LaRue. 


Mexican Officials Visit SQ 


Rosh Hashasf ah . . . 

Continued from page 1 

The praying and chanting 
continued, leading up to one of 
the most significant points in 
the service. The unveiling of 
the Ark of the Covenant stood 
out as an inspiring moment 
which served to renew the 
people’s commitment in their 
relationship with God. The 
Rabbi called on God’s forgive- 
ness and asked his compassion 
in providing for a better world. 

Noting that the congregation 
was united by a common his- 
tory and heritage, Rabbi 
Levine thanked God for their 
“power to live and act” in ac- 
cord with his blessings. At the 
same time he was quick to ob- 
serve that many unresolved 
matters required continued 
faith and prayer. 

Special attention was called 
to the situation in Lebanon and 
prayers were offered for those 
who suffered the most recent 
massacre. This lead into an- 
other highlight of the service, 
the blowing of the shofar 
(ram’shorn). 

Historically, the shofar was 
sounded as a warning to the 
people in times of pending 
crisis. Today the shofar is 
sounded during spiritual 
ceremonies as a reminder to 
the people that all is not well in 
the world. 

The closing of the Ark of the 
Covenant proceeded, followed 
by meditation and prayer. 
Strength and guidance through 
the year ahead was empha- 
sized. This prayer and a final 
song lead to the end of the 
worship service, but it was just 
the beginning of Rosh Ha- 
shanah. 

As temple members left the 
temple, many expressed their 
appreciation for the ceremony. 
Rod Sager, one of the men at- 
tending said, “It was a nice re- 
warding service.” 

Another member of the con- 
gregation, Joseph Zakaria 
commented, “The service has 
deep feeling, it was beautiful 
and I hope it can continue to be 
held annually.” 

Following the ceremony ev- 
eryone joined together in the 
chapel annex for a special 
buffet meal which was pre- 
pared by the food service de- 
partment. 


By G.B. LaRue 

Two representatives of the 
Mexican consulate visited San 
Quentin Sept. 23 to meet and 
counsel with Mexican nation- 
als imprisoned at SQ. Jesus 
Villalobos and Maritza Alonso, 
assistants to the Consul Gen- 
eral of Mexico, met with na- 
tionals inside the Catholic 
Chhpel to respond to concerns 
and outline their services. 

Approximately 25 prisoners 
gathered with the diplomats to 
discuss their plight and deter- 
mine what could be done about 
their situation. 

The meeting opened, focus- 
ing on common concerns which 
aliens directed to the consul- 
ates. As more men arrived the 
consulates distributed infor- 
mation sheets and question- 
naires to those in attendance. 
Mr. Villalobos reviewed the 
material with the men to as- 
sure the documents were prop- 
erly understood. 

The prisoner-exchange pro- 
gram, which is made available 
through the cooperation of the 
U.S. and Mexican gov- 
ernments, was a primary topic 
of discussion. The program 
outlines a procedure that al- 
lows Mexican prisoners incar- 
cerated in the U.S. to be ex- 
changed for American prison- 
ers imprisoned in Mexico. 

The consulates stipulated 
that before an exchange could 
be considered, prisoners must 
understand and satisfy certain 
conditions. 

It was emphasized that any 
crime committed in the United 
States for which an individual 
is convicted, that Mexican au- 
thorities would honor the con- 
viction. 

Also noted was that persons 


with documented proof that 
they had taken up residence in 
the U.S. before Jan. 1. 1978, 
would be granted amnesty ac- 
cording to Villalobos. He 
suggested that prisoners with 
appeals pending should not 
apply for an exchange unless 
they were willing to forfeit 
their appeal. 

“Our government is very 
interested in the concerns of 
Mexican nationals incarcer- 
ated in the United States,” said 
Villalobos. The consulate said 
the Immigration Department 
had relocated its Santa Rita 
office to Oakland. He sug- 
gested that Mexican citizens 
who would soon be paroling 
should await deportation at an 
immigration camp located in 
Oakland. 

The aliens were informed of 
new immigration laws which 
are scheduled to take effect in 
the near future. 

The meeting was then ad- 
journed and the consulates 
held private consultation with 
those individuals who had spe- 
cial concerns. 

Residents from both east and 
west block housing units were 
permitted to attend the meet- 
ing. Following the private 
counselling the consulates vis- 
ited with a few men in the 
lockup units to respond to their 
concerns as well. 

Before leaving the institution 
the representatives noted 
many of the men they spoke 
with were interested in the 
prisoner exchange program. 
Alonso suggested that prison- 
ers who would like more infor- 
mation should write to: Consul 
General of Mexico, 870 Market 
St., Suite 528, San Francisco, 
CA94102. 



Dear Editor: 


The question has been raised several 
times over the years as to the ownership 
of the cell you may reside in — you, or 
the rats. The fact that the question has 
been raised is meaningless, simply be- 
cause it has never been resolved in any 
manner conducive to the convicts. 

My concerns in particular are in no 
way related to the various changes in 
policy that rest firmly upon the whims of 
the present administration. What does in 
fact concern me, and I’m sure others, is 
our health (aside from the natural 
causes; i.e. bullets, knives, pipes, or 
whatever else deemed natural health 
complications in prison ) . 

The rat growth around here (and I’m 
talking about the four legged kind) is 
definitely on the increase and becoming 
more and more an unnecessary health 
hazard to those that live here. 

I tried a couple of years ago to bring 
this matter to the attention of a cor- 
rectional officer. However, the end re- 
sult was the issuance of a CDC 115 for 
my efforts. Now it is my intent to take it 
yet another step further. The rat infes- 
tation problem could be addressed as 
the health problem it presents for all 
those that in some way share the same 
health hazard, because if by chance any 
convict contracts some type of rat dis- 
ease, everyboy shares in the risk of in- 
fection, including you. 

Sincerely, 

—Richard Johnson, Max-B 

Dear Editor: 

I am glad to see you are again printing 
the “SQ News.” I have missed it. A 
friend just sent me the Sept. 10 issue. 

After writing to prisoners all over the 
USA since March 1974, I’ve found the 
“SQ News 1 ' to be the best of all prison 
papers. Please renew my subscription. 

Best Wishes, 

Bessie G. Blazek 
Wadena, Minn. 




■ 

Dear Editor: 

I’ve been here at SQ for a year and I 
just came over to A Section from C Sec- 
tion in the last week of June. I’ve al- 
ready been to classification and was 
assigned to school. Ninety some days 
ago I was told that I’d move to east block 
within two weeks. 

I’m still trying to figure out just what 
kind of education program SQ is sup- 
posed to have. I’ve already tried to take 
my GED test in C Section, but was told 
that I couldn’t because there wasn’t 
three other people on my tier who 
wanted to take the test. If I can’t go to a 
classroom to get an education and if the 
state won’t furnish me with a television 
so I can study the closed-circuit courses 
available, then what am I assigned to 
school for? 

I’m told I don’t have enough schooling 
to take a trade here and I’ve got a short 
time left to go in the pen. So, if I’m not 
getting any schooling or a trade (either 
one would be fine with me), then what 
kind of so called rehabilitation am I get- 
ting that’s supposed to make me a better 
person for when I get out? 

It just makes me mad because I’ve got 
to go through a bunch of changes with 
staff just to be able to get something to 
help better myself and my future out- 
side of prison. 

— Kinyanna B-74925 


Dear Editor: 

The convicts in the mattress factory 
would like to say something about the 
industries kitchen crew. They’re doing a 
real good job getting a hot breakfast to 
everyone, and they must be working 
hard 'cause the kitchen is always clean. 

The grill man grills everything up real 
nice. The pancake house has nothing on 
him. And the servers won't shake the 
dipper on you. 

Right on bro’s ; you’ve got our vote. 

— Frank Tocchini 


Electronics Reopens . . . 

Continued from page 1 

availability of electronic sys- 
tems that trainees may work 
on. He said special emphasis 
will be placed on computer 
technology, but the course will 
encompass other areas such as 
video, communications, and 
testing equipment technology. 

“I only ask that a man spend 
two years with me” said Hunt. 
“Any man that obtains a cer- 
tificate with my name on it will 
be a competent electronic 
technician.” 

Prisoners who are interested 
in applying for the electronic 
technology course should con- 
tact Supervisor of Vocational 
Instruction Stella Clay at the 
education department. 


San Quentin News 
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Con Sho* 

Escape Attempt 


In The United States District Court 
For the Northern District of California 

BOOKER T. HILLERY, JR., J. R. BUTTS, 

DAVID MIDDLETON, and GLENN BAILEY, of N r «9 unnwws 

themselves and for all others similarly N0 ' u ' 8i: ' 14/u ^ 

situated, PARTIAL SUMMARY JUDGMENT 

Plaintiffs, AND PERMANENT INJUNCTION 


DAMAGED SILO the Day Following Industry’s Ir. arno 


Fire Does Damage 
To Industry Silos 


scene for approximately four 
hours. A fire watch was then 
posted in the industries area 
for the night. 

Prison officials have been 
unable to determine the cause 
of the fire. McCullough said 
that the .blower system moves 
dust particles to the silos and 
it’s possible that a spark from 
machinery may have been 
carried into the silo with the 
dust. 

There were no reported in- 
juries to staff or inmates and 
the fire was declared out at ap- 
proximately 8 : 50 p.m. 

Mr. Davison, furniture fac- 
tory supervisor, said the fur- 
niture factory was closed for 
approximately 45 minutes on 
Thursday morning while the 
alternate dust removal system 
was activated. Davison esti- 
mated the damage from the 
fire to be in the $15,000 vicinity. 


Both SQ firefighting teams 
responded to a fire in the in- 
dustries area at approximately 
4:53 p.m. on Wed., Sept. 29, ac- 
cording to prison spokesman 
Jim McCullough. 

A crew of nine inmates, one 
auxiliary firefighter, one in- 
stitutional firefighter, and the 
chief responded to a fire which 
was confined to the two 
double-story factory sawdust 
silos. The silos store sawdust 
from the furniture factory ma- 
chines. 

The metal silo was emptied 
and the fire which smouldered 
in the sawdust was extin- 
guished. 

The larger wood and sheet 
metal silo was emptied and 
partially dismantled in order 
for fireman to reach the fire, 
which had spread to the inte- 
rior. It was soon extinguished, 
according to McCullough. 

Firefighters were at the 


RUTH L. RUSHEN, SAMUEL D. YOCKEY, R. 

L. PULLEY and J. A. INGRAM, 

Defendants. 

The Court has considered the amended complaint and the memoranda and 
declarations submitted by the parties , heard argument by counsel at hearings on 
August 27, 1982, and September 17, 1982, and considered plaintiffs’ proposed 
form of permanent injunction and defendants’ objection. For the reasons stated 
in the Memorandum of Opinion and Order filed August, 1982, good cause 
appearing, 

IT IS HEREBY OREDERD that, pursuant to Rule 56 (c), Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, summary judgment is granted in favor of plaintiffs on the claim that 
the admendments announced on or about July 31, 1981, and on or about January 
18, 1982, to Chapter 4600 of the California Department of Corrections Admistra- 
tive Manual (“Chapter 4600”) are regulations required to be promulgated in 
accordance with the California Administrative Procedures Act (“APA”), Chapter 
3.5 (commencing with Section 11340) of Part 1 of Division 3 of Title 2 of the 
Government Code. Defendants have not disputed that they failed to promulgate 
the amendments to Chapter 4600 according to California APA requirements. 

IT IS HEREBY FURTHER ORDERED, that the defendants and their agents, 
servants, employees and others knowingly participating with defendants are 
permanently restrained and enjoined from: 

(1) implementing or attempting to implement at San Quentin State 
Prison (“San Quentin”) the amendments announced on or about July 31, 
1981, and on or about January 18, 1982, to the rules anf regulations 
contained in Chapter 4600; 

(2) implementing or attempting to implement any rule, regulation or 
institutional procedure of San Quentin insofar as it is based on the 
amendments announced on or about July 31, 1981, and on or about 
January 18, 1982, to Chapter 4600; and/or 

(3) removing, confiscating, destroying, compelling removal of in- 
mate property or otherwise depriving inmates of property at San Quentin 
under the authority of the amendments to Chapter 4600 announced on or 
about July 31, 1981, and on orabout January 18, 1982. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that defendants shall promptly give notice of the 
existence and contents of this injunction to all staff members at San Quentin and 
shall post copies of this injunction at public notice locations within San Quentin. 
Plaintiffs may provide copies of this injunction which defendants will cause to be 
made available promptly to inmates at San Quentin. Those copies may also 
include an address to which inmates may send correspondence regarding the 
injunction or defendants’ compliance with the injunction. 

This Permanent Injunction shall remain in effect until further order. Plain- 
tiffs may initiate discovery limited to questions regarding compliance with this 
Permanent Injunction and the Court shall retain jurisdiction over any motions to 
compel such discovery. 

DATED: September21, 1982. 

William W. Schwarzer . 

United States District JudgM 

N0TICE0FADDRESS 1 

Any correspondence regarding the injunction or defendants’ com- V 
pliance with the injunction maybe sent to the following address: ^ 

PERSONAL PROPERTY PERMANENT INJUNCTION 
c/o Prison Law Office 
Freedom Mall 

Main Street General Delivery 
San Quentin, CA 94964 

Such correspondence will be reviewed by the attorneys for the 
plaintiffs. 


ByG.B.LaRue 

California state prisoners are subject to receive greater 
sentence reductions and time credit losses under a new law 
which takes effect Jan. 1, 1983. Assembly Bill (AB) 2954, 
the controversial worktime legislation, was recently 
signed into state law by the Governor. The bill adds four 
amendments and three new sections to the California 
Penal Code, applicable to prisoners’ time credits. 

The new legislation amends 
Penal Code Sections 2930. 2931. 

2932 and 4019. it will add Sec- 
tions 2933. 2934 and 2935. effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 1983. These changes 
will. have a profound affect on 
fc^rating procedures of the 
Hnia Department of 
■ons. 

■California Adminis- 

B ^^^^^ode also changes as a 
^of AB 2954. new editions 
uld be available by the first 
of the year. 

Assembly Bill 2954 has been 
among the most popular of all 
prison legislation. Its popular- 
ity extends from the implica- 


the increased authority will 
assist the CDC toward 
minimizing overcrowding and 
behavior problems at its insti- 
tutions. 

Under AB 2954 the current 
Goodtime Credit System of 
sentence reductions is to be re- 
placed by a Worktime Credit 
System. The new worktime 
credit system emphasizes 
participation in work and 
training programs as the pri- 
mary criterion for determining 
sentence reductions. 

Good behavior, and incentive 
under the goodtime system, 
becomes a criterion for par- 
ticipating under the worktime 
system. 

All prisoners convicted as a 
result of crimes committed 
prior to Jan. 1. 1983. would not 
automatically benefit from the 
new law. Persons convicted 
after Jan. 1. 1983. would auto- 
matically be subject to the 

Continued on page 4 


tion of a six-month sentence 
reduction which would be 
awarded to prisoners for each 
six months of program partici- 
pation. The ideals of the bill led 
it to be labeled “one for one.’’ It 
is also considered the third 
stage of implementation for 
CDC’s Work Training Incen- 
tive Plan. 

Generally, the measure aims 
to promote prisoner participa- 
tion in work and training pro- 
grams by offering sentence re- 
ductions as an incentive. In ad- 
dition. AB 2954 increases the 
department's authority over 
those incarcerated. Allegedly. 
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Ranch Undergoes Expansion 


San Quentin’s ranch, a 
minimum custody facility lo- 
cated just outside the walls — it 
sits on the bay — is currently 
being expanded in order to 
double its present capacity. 
Presently, 108 men inhabit the 
minimum facility , but 1 10 more 
beds are being added to boost 
the maximum capacity to 218. 

In order to do this, a private 
contractor has seen to tne con- 
struction of six more barracks, 
as well as a new visiting center, 
a new laundry annex, and a 
hobby and storage annex. The 
ranch chowhall is also being 
expanded. 

Each barracks is furnished 
with 16 beds, each in its own 
cubicle. These, at least to this 
point, are not bunkbeds. Each 
cubicle is also equipped with a 
wall socket for electricity and a 
window. Each of the barracks 
comes complete with four 
toilets, two showers, and half a 
Bradlysink. 

The new barracks have been 


95% completed, according to 
CIO Gannon. He said there is 
currently a minor problem 
with electric wires dangling too 
close to the roofs of the bar- 
racks. Once the wires have 
been relocated under ground, 
Gannon looks for the transfers 
to begin. 

Ranch Lieutenant Bob Oyas 
predicts the newly expanded 
ranch will be ready to receive 
additional prisoners as soon as 
Jan. 1,1983. 

Concerning plans of building 
a medium custody facility at 
the ranch, rumor has it that 
trailers are being installed on 
the ranch football field. This is 
not at all the case, according to 
Prison Information Officer 
Tony Newland. 

“Current discussions of a 
medium custody ranch project 
are still at the proposal stage,” 
said Newland, “and we’re still 
waiting for a response from 
Sacramento.” 



Polynesea-Askn Groups Meets 


The Polynesea-Asian In- 
volvement Group held its first 
meeting since the June 19 
lockdown on Sat, Oct. 2 in the 
Jewish chapel. 

The main order of business 
was to elect executive officers 
to fill the many vacancies that 
had occurred since the 
lockdown. President Warren 
Kaahunui, Secretary Aldouan, 
Sergeant at Arms Jack Laird 
retained their posts, while Vice 
President Gary Law, 
Secretary-treasurer Mardrea, 
Program Committee Chair- 
man Louis Fraga, Public Re- 
lations Committee Chairman 
Richard Oranellas, Public 
Relations Assistants Robert L. 
Dana, Voitafe Fruean, Arroya 
and Orientation Committee 
Chairman Burnny were 


elected to their posts . 

Dana stated, “There will be a 
food drive in the near future. As 
soon as a good price from a 
reputable firm can be estab- 
lished we’ll work out a date.” 

Dana also stressed, “Ev- 
eryone’s heritage is important 
and our heritage is one that we 
can be proud of. We are trying 
to get unity among our group. ” 
The Polynesea-Asian group 
seems to be trying to establish 
a base for activities, such as 
family Lu Ha’s. Dana is now in 
the process of writing to out- 
side people in regards to this. 

Anyone of Polynesea-Asian 
culture wishing to obtain in- 
formation about the group, or 
who might want to join the 
group, may do so by contacting 
Warren Kaahunui in cell 1W-35 



POL YNESIAN ASIAN Involvement Group. 



INSIDE VIEW of New Barracks. 


Tear Gas end Mace Used 

Con Threatens Staff; 
Refuses to Leave Cell 


An inmate in one of the lock- 
down units refused to leave his 
cell at approximately 8:30a.m. 
Oct. 7 after being told to do so 
by staff on two different occa- 
sions. 

The inmate threatened staff 
by holding a cell wall light fix- 
ture in his hands as a weapon, 
stating that he would kill any- 
one who attempted to remove 
him from his cell, according to 
prison spokesman Jim Mc- 
Cullough. 

The inmate was adminis- 
tered a one-second burst of CN 
gas (tear gas) which had no 
affect. The inmate was then 
administered one squirt of 
Mace to the face area. The in- 
mate still refused to cooperate, 
according to McCullough. 

Five officers, on instruction, 
then entered the cell and physi- 
cally restrained the inmate. 
The inmate was showered and 
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placed in another segregated 
unit, according to McCullough. 

One officer received an in- 
jury to the left hip and was 
taken to an outside hospital for 
examination. 

No report was given as to 
why the inmate refused to 
leave his cell. 

Senate OKs Street 
Crime Measure 

Associated Press 

A bill that would impose stiff 
new federal prison terms on 
“career criminals” was ap- 
proved by the Senate recently, 
93 to 1 , and sent to the House . 

The measure establishes a 
new federal offense by provid- 
ing a term of 15 years to life in 
prison for anyone who is con- 
victed of armed robbery or 
burglary, or a combination of 
both , for the third time . 

Senator Arlen Specter, 
R-Pa., the chief sponsor, said 
the bill is “aimed at the most 
dangerous, frequent and hard- 
ened offenders” and is the first 
time that street crime, in ef- 
fect, will be a federal offense. 

Specter said he is optimistic 
that the House will consider the 
measure when Congress re- 
turns at the end of November. 
Specter said President Reagan 
supports the proposal. 

Two-thirds of all robberies 
and burglaries are committed 
by about 10 percent of the 
criminal population, said 
Specter. 

John P. East, R-N.C., cast 
the lone opposing vote because 
of doubts about constitutional- 
ity. 


Bread & Roses Pipes 
Live Concert Into SQ 

San Quentin prisoners were 
treated to the music and com- 
edy of a Bread & Roses festival 
which was piped into the prison 
on Saturday, Oct. 9, over 
SQTV. 

Warden Pulley granted per- 
mission for the event to take 
place. Officials say a live con- 
cert had never been piped into 
a prison before. It was broad- 
cast from the Greek Theatre in 
Berkeley. 

Headquartered in Mill Val- 
ley, Bread & Roses was 
founded in 1974 by Mimi Farina 
in an effort to bring entertain- 
ment to people in hospitals, 
prisons, and other institutions. 

It raises funds from founda- 
tions and donations as well as 
from its annual concerts at the 
University of California at 
Berkeley. 

This year’s one-day festival 
featured the talents of the 
Smothers Brothers, Peter, 
Paul and Mary, Etta James 
and Robin Williams. 

For the purpose of finding out 
how well the concert was ac- 
cepted at the prison, Farina is 
soliciting responses form the 
men here. Anyone wishing tc 
comment on the show can write 
to Farina via the SQ News, or 
write to Mimi Farina in care of 
Bread & Roses, 78 
Throckmorton, Mill Valley, CA 
94941. 


News Missed Again 

Due to the editors having to 
attend various meetings and 
seminars the News did not 
publish the last two weeks. 

Publication requires that 
news copy be reviewed by Jthe 
administrative editor before 
our Tuesday press deadline. We 
did not meet our deadline in re- 
cent weeks because our copy 
had not been reviewed. 
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R&R Accepting 4th 
Quarter Packages 


ByG.B.LaRue 

Fourth quarter packages are 
now being accepted during the 
months of October, November 
and December this year at San 
Quentin. 

Associate Warden of Opera- 
tions J. A. Ingram said the 
change in policy should speed 
up delivery and prevent a pile 
up of packages. He defined the 
former policy permitting final 
quarter packages to be re- 
ceived only during the month of 
December as being “restric- 
tive.” 

In previous years the fourth 
quarter package has been 
closely associated with the 
Christmas holidays and it was 
labled the Christmas package. 
Prisoners could only receive 
their Christmas package on or 
after Dec. 1. 

With the continuing court 
injunction against the property 
revision at SQ, institutional 
policy permits cons to receive 
one 50-pound package for each 
quarter of the year. Now Re- 
ceiving & Release (R&R) will 
accept the final quarter pack- 
age any time during the quar- 
ter, according to Sgt. L. J. Carl, 
acting sergeant at R&R . 

Sgt. Carl advises that prison- 
ers notify the sending party 
that a Package Authorization 
slip, signed by the receiving 
inmate, must be firmly at- 
tached to all incoming pack- 
ages. He suggested that the 
sending party be sure to read 
the instructions on the au- 
thorization slips carefully. 
Cons may receive one fourth 
quarter package, not a fourth 


quarter and a Christmas pack- 
age, said Carl. 

Sgt. Carl said residents of 
the east and west block housing 
units will be able to pick their 
packages up at R&R. Resi- 
dents housed in lock-up units 
will have their packages dis- 
tributed by the unit property 
officers, according to Sgt. Carl. 
Sgt. Carl indicated that the 
housing units would be notified 
by R&R personnel as the pack- 
ages arrive. 

Many unauthorized food 
items are being returned as 
R&R personnel removes them 
from incoming packages. Sgt. 
Carl said the institution will not 
receive items which are not 
sealed by the manufacturer. 
Carl said some of these items 
include jar foods like peanut 
butter, mayonnaise, etc., also 
bag items packaged, like Chip 
Ahoy cookies. Other items 
which are vacuum packed or 
sealed by the manufacturer 
are authorized and will be ac- 
cepted, according to R&R 
personnel. 

MAC Secretary Craig R. 
Johnson said that quarterly 
Package Authorization slips 
can be obtained in the housing 
units or requested from the 
MAC office. 

Unconfirmed, but reliable, 
sources have informed us that 
packages sent via United Par- 
cel Service (UPS) arrive 
sooner and are the least ex- 
pensive. Since money saved is 
money earned, conservative 
shoppers may find it worth 
while to check out the savings . 


San Quentin Inmates Say 
Farewell to Speights 


By Jack Garfield 

Walter Speights had many 
friends around this institution 
and on the afternoon of Sept. 29 
quite a few of them showed up 
at a farewell luncheon held on 
his behalf at the Jewish Chapel. 

George McKinney, Bear 
Blansett and Glenn Bailey 
stood up at the podium and 
thanked Speights for his 
friendship and all that he had 
done on behalf of the men here 
at SQ while he was MAC 
president. Bailey then 
presented Speights with a cer- 
tificate of appreciation. 

Jimmy Duran went to the 
podium next and presented 
Speights with a handmade belt 
and buckle and again lauded 
Speights for his service on be- 
half of the men. 

It was obvious to the crowd of 
about 40 free and incarcerated 
people alike that Speights was 
deeply touched as he spoke 
from the podium. Speights 
spoke with appreciation of the 
men who helped him while he 
was president and expressed 
his gratefulness for the 
friendly party held for him. 


Speights said, “Men can 
reason together and work 
things out together.” He 
promised that he would endure 
to demonstrate to society that 
geople can be what they want to 


Speights stated that insti- 
tutions should strive to make 
men productive individuals so 
they will have a chance when 
they leave them. 

In closing, Speights said, “I 
hope everyone was proud of me 
and I will strive to show that all 
cons aren’t bad by setting a 
good example when I am on the 
streets.” 


Booker Hillary then started 
the foodline going and ev- 
eryone enjoyed bologna and 
cheese sandwiches, macaroni 
salad, coffee and cake. Ev- 
eryone seemed to be enjoying 
the food and many echoed 
thanks to Hillary for the fine 
job done in setting up the buf- 
fet. 

As the luncheon broke up 
Speights mingled with the 
guests and shook hands with 
everyone, expressing his ap- 
preciation and thanks. 



FORMER MAC PRESIDENT Walter Speights Surrounded by 

Friends . 



Dear Editor: 


Applying for M-2 Sponsor 

The M-2 program is a prison 
visitation program in which 
citizens on the outside volun- 
teer to make visits to men, 
women and youth in all Cali- 
fornia Correctional Insti- 
tutions. 

Sponsors are people from all 
walks of life who hear about the 
program and request to be 
matched on a one-to-one basis 
with an inmate who has applied 
for a sponsor. 

A sponsor is a volunteer who 
donates his time towards vis- 
iting and corresponding be- 
cause he is the kind of person 
who enjoys meeting new people 
and making new friends. He 
may also want to learn some- 
thing about prisoners and what 
life is like at an institution. 

The M-2 Program has a re- 
entry department which lo- 
cates various kinds of busi- 
nesses and employers who will 
give interviews to ex- 
offenders. No one can promise 
anyone a job except the em- 
ployer, but you will have all of 
the resources of M-2 to help in 
the job search. 

The M-2 Program is avail- 
able to the entire population at 
San Quentin. All applicants 
should apply with the M-2 clerk 
in the prerelease building or 
send a request slip to Taddesse. 

Also, those wishing to re- 
ceive a Christmas package 
through M-2 must print “M-2 
Sponsor” on the top of the 
quarterly package slip, then 
submit it to Taddesse. 

Two Shots Fired to 
Halt Assault on Staff 

Two warning shots were 
fired from the gunrail in the 
north block at approximately 
12:29 p.m. Oct. 9 to breakup an 
altercation between an inmate 
and staff mambers, according 
to prison spokesman Jim 
McCullough. One shot was 
from a shotgun and one was 
fired from a mini-14. 

An inmate was being re- 
moved from his cell after gas- 
sing staff members with an un- 
known liquid substance three 
times, according to McCul- 
lough. 

A sergeant and an officer 
sustained minor cuts and ab- 
rasions from a broken light 
bulb that was on the cell floor. 
No injuries were sustained by 
the inmate. 

Feds Limit Number of 
Louisiana Prisoners 

A federal judge has made 
Louisiana the first state in the 
nation in which every county is 
subject to a court order 
specifying how many prisoners 
can be put in local jails. 

U.S. District Judge Frank 
Polozola’s decision to control 
the inmate populations 
thoughout the state will force 
local authorities to decide who 
goes behind bars when fa- 
cilities are crowded, state of- 
ficials said yesterday. 

Polozola issued his order 
Sept. 22 after conferring with 
the sheriffs of each of the 
state’s 64 parishes — the 
Louisiana equivalent of coun- 
ties. 

When a prison population 
reaches a limit set by a federal 
court, local authorities must 
decide which inmate in jail on a 
less serious matter should be 
released to make room for one 
arrested for a felony, the offi- 
cials said. 

Louisiana state prisons have 
been under federal court or- 
ders setting population limits 
since the mid-1970s, and that 
has cause overcrowding in 
parish jails, officials said. Jail 
inmates then filed suits that led 
to Polozola’s order. 


I am a medical and return here for 
surgical consultation. I arrived June 3 of 
this year and I was immediately housed 
in D Section without seeing a doctor. 
Much later I was moved to A Section and 
after a week or more of complaining I 
was finally allowed to see the doctor. 

My visit with the doc lasted about five 
minutes. The doctor told me that upon 
completion of my medical treatment I’d 
be returned to my sending institution. 
That was July 7 and I have not heard 
anything from anyone in the prison hos- 
pital since. 

I have now been placed in east block, 
in a lockup situation, on the fifth tier, 
where I’m being forced to suffer a com- 
plete loss of privileges. I have been de- 
nied access to recreation, phone calls 
and a doctor. More important I have 
been served spoiled milk, watery jello, 
soggy bread, cookie crumbs, cold soup, 
half cooked potatoes and rotten apples 
To top it off we get less than 10 minutes 
to take a shower after waiting a week or 
more to do so. 

Just how much of this is a man sup- 
posed to stand? 

— L.C. Wright B-62251-A 


Dear Editor: 

I’m writing this letter to express my 
feelings concerning the fooa in east 
block at this time. The cons of east block 
are being fed so badly I personally had 
to write this letter to bring it to ev- 
eryone’s attention. 

Our food is so poorly served to us that 
we can’t even eat it. The food is put on 
some paper plates in a way that pigs are 
fed — I mean this, too. Individual serv- 
ings are thrown everywhere on the 
plate. 

It is definitely a shame the way west 
block workers are serving us our food. I 
personally can’t blame the man, be- 
cause the cons are really the ones feed- 
ing us. 

Dig what happened to the respect we 
had for each other when it came down to 
the food issue in general, and especially 
for the people who are locked up and 
can’t help themselves in a situation like 
this one. 

Please put this in the News so the cons 
can see what they’re doing to the cons of 
east block. 

A concerned brother, 

— Smitty C-28491 

Editor’s Response : 

Your chow is prepared with everyone 
elses by kitchen crew workers. How- 
ever, according to Food Service Man- 
ager Bartles, your paper plates are 
made-up bv your own unit staff. I 

Rand Studies 


“Violent predators” who 
terrorize the public with re- 
peated street crimes could be 
identified and removed from 
society for long periods by 
selective sentencing, two 
studies suggested recently. 

Rehabilitation is being 
abandoned as an unrealistic 
goal of criminal justice, the 
Rand Corp. studies said. 

Crime could be reduced 
without overcrowding prisons, 
the studies said, by imposing 
long sentences on an identifi- 
able class of “violent preda- 
tors,” and shorter sentences on 
other criminals. 

“We call this type of 
sentencing policy ‘selective in- 
capacitation,’ ” a report by 
Peter W. Greenwood said. 
There was a companion report 
by Jon and Marcia Chaikens. 

The reports, commissioned 
by the federal government, ac- 
knowledged that the results 
would be controversial on ethi- 
cal grounds because they rec- 
ommended some criminals be 
freed while others convicted of 
the same crimes be kept in 
prison for years “in order to 
prevent crimes they might 
commit in the future . ’ ’ 

“The system we now have 
implicitly accepts this concept 
for both criminals and mental 
patients. Preventive detention 
is a fundamental premise of in- 
capacitation.” 

The six-year studies, done 
with a grant from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, were based on 
a survey of nearly 2200 prison 


suggest you take your complaint to your 
unit sergeant. If the situation doesn’t 
improve, get back to us and we’ll inves- 
tigate further. 


Dear Editor: 

I’m presently locked down in the ad- 
justment center for a five-year pro- 
gram. I just got done reading your last 
issue of the “SQ News’’ and it sounds 
like it’s really screwed up out there. 

If they were going to let me out on the 
mainline today, I’d have to do some- 
thing to prevent myself from going. I 
like it where I’m at. 

I’m in a cell that’s six feet by eight 
feet; I get two hot meals a day and one 
sack lunch; I get yard three times a 
week for five hours a day and I get to 
shower twice a week plus whenever I go 
to the yard. 

Like I said, I like it where I’m at. 
What’s happening, Tom? 

— GaryC-30345 


Weed Found; 
Cons Busted 

Two west block residents 
were locked up after a large 
quantity of suspected mari- 
juana was confiscated from 
there cell. According to prison 
spokesman Jim McCullough, 
the contraband smoke had an 
estimated institutional value of 
over $10,000. 

The alleged marijuana was 
reportedly stashed inside car- 
tons of sealed cigarette packs, 
and according to McCullough, 
were discovered during a 
routine search of the cell. 

An officer reportedly picked 
up the carton and noted that it 
felt irregular. When a cigarette 
pack was opened, individual 
marijuana cigarettes, hand 
rolled, with filters were dis- 
covered. 

The brand name of Marlboro 
was on each of the cartons that 
were searched. The brand 
name of Laredo was imprinted 
on each cigarette, according to 
McCullough. Three cartons 
were found and confiscated. 


and jail inmates. 

The studies acknowledged 
that the researchers had ac- 
cess to information with the 
prisoners’ cooperation that 
prosecutors and judges would 
not have in real life, such as 
juvenile crime histories that 
remain secret in most states. 

Half of the robbers behind 
bars committed fewer than 
five robberies a year, the 
studies said, while 10 percent — 
the “high rate” robbers — 
committed more than 87 per 
year apiece. 

Half the imprisoned burglars 
committed fewer than six bur- 
glaries a year, while the most 
active 10 percent committed 
more than 230 annually. 

The studies identified seven 
factors and the researchers 
said the presence of any four 
usually identified the “violent 
predator” type: 

• Being in prison or jail more 
than half the time in the two- 
year period before the most re- 
cent arrest. 

• An earlier conviction for 
the crime being sentenced. 

• Criminal conviction before 
the age of 16. 

• Having served a term in a 
juvenile prison. 

• Heroin or barbiturate use 
in the two years before arrest. 

• Heroin or barbiturate use 
as a juvenile. 

• Being employed less than 
half the time in the two-year 
period before arrest. 


Long Sentences Urged 
For Frequent Offenders 


Page 4 

Injunction Permanent . . . 

Continued from page i compass AM 4600 and Insti- 


The plaintiffs were repre- 
sented by counsel from the law 
offices of Morrison & Foerster 
in San Francisco. The firm has 
successfully represented the 
class since the issuance of a 
court restraining order July 26. 

Documents show that the 
CDC violated the state’s Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act in 
enforcing the property revi- 
sion. The court relied on this 
evidence in making its decision 
to issue each of the court or- 
ders. 

The Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act requires that public 
hearings be sponsored by the 
CDC in specific instances 
where the department desires 
to change regulations. 

The CDC did not meet this 
requirement before initiating 
the revised policies of AM 4600. 
Thus, failure to comply with 
state law and the court action 
has resulted in a freeze on en- 
forcing the regulations at San 
Quentin. 

While under the court order 
prison officials cannot compel 
removal, confiscate or destroy 
any inmate property under the 
authority of the revised regu- 
lations. The regulations en- 

Model Warden 

San Quentin's 

By Don Wegars 

S.F. Chronicle 

Clinton T. Duffy, famous 
warden of San Quentin Prison, 
persistent advocate of penal 
reform and staunch foe of the 
death penalty, died last week in 
Walnut Creek after a long ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Duffy, the son of a prison 
guard, was born at San Quen- 
tin, attended school there, 
married the daughter of a 
prison guard and was secre- 
tary to Warden James Holohan 
from 1929 to 1937. 

From 1937 to 1940 he was 
secretary to the Board of 
Prison Terms and Paroles. He 
served as warden from 1940 to 
1951, and from 1951 to 1962 was 
a member of the California 
Adult Authority. 

After his retirement from the 
state penal system, he became 
executive director of the San 
Francisco Council on Alco- 
holism and president of the 7th 
Step Foundation, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to helping ex- 
convicts back to society. 

Through interviews on radio 
and television and in maga- 
zines and newspapers, Mr. 
Duffy became the nation’s 
best-known warden — a firm 
but humane prison adminis- 
trator who believed that op- 
pression in prison often bred 
violence in return. 

There were 150 executions at 
San Quentin Prison while he 
was here. He officiated as war- 
den at 90 of them, but he always 
opposed the death penalty. 

“Only the poor under- 
privileged are put to death,” 
Mr. Duffy said in 1961. “In the 
60 years I have been around 
prisons, I have never known 
one man who had wealth or po- 
sition who has ever been exe- 
cuted.” 

He said he talked with each of 
the 148 men and two women 
who were executed at San 
Quentin from 1929 to 1952 and 
found that the death penalty 
had not played a part in their 
crimes. 

“Every one of them told me 
they never thought of the death 
penalty prior to the commis- 
sion of the act that earned them 
execution,” he said. “I’ve 
talked to murderers in the yard 
and first-degree robbers who 


tutional Procedures No 215. 

Personal property au- 
thorized by these regulations 
cannot be deprived for any 
reason other than fire safety 
and misuse. 

The court urged that prison- 
ers at San Quentin may send 
correspondence regarding the 
injunction, or CDC’s com- 
pliance with the injunction, to 
the attorneys representing the 
class. 

Attorney Jack W. Londen 
said the court was informed 
that the plaintiffs desired to 
pursue property damage 
claims. He said his office has 
received a declaration of prop- 
erty losses and he expressed an 
interest in other such cases. 

Londen indicated that the 
attorneys were especially con- 
cerned with property losses 
which occurred after July 26, 
1982. 

Prisoners who have been 
subject to property losses dur- 
ing the time period indicated 
are urged to write the attor- 
neys at the following address : 
Re: Hillery v. Rushen, Law 
Offices of Morrison & Foerster, 
One Market Plaza, Spear 
Street Tower, San Francisco, 
CA 94105. 


Duffy Dies 

are potential murderers. And 
they agreed that the threat of 
the death penalty didn’t deter 
them in the least. They were 
driven by rage or jealousy or 
greed or temporary insanity 
and if there was a common de- 
nominator it was that they 
thought they wouldn’t be 
caught.” 

Mr. Duffy was a surprise 
choice as warden after a year’s 
investigation of inhumane con- 
ditions at San Quentin. 

He said he was in his new of- 
fice for just 30 minutes when he 
abolished the underground 
“holes” where men were 
thrown naked for punishment. 
Then, he said, he abolished the 
“spots” — 18-inch circles on 
which prisoners were forced to 
stand silent and unwavering 
under threat of the lash. 

A year later, after improve- 
ment in the prison diet and the 
institution of vocational 
classes, convicts rose in the 
dining hall to present Mr. Duffy 
and his aides with inmate 
paintings “to express our 
heartfelt gratitude for the ad- 
vanced penological program 
and humane treatment af- 
forded us during the last year.” 

“I guess I was the first war- 
den in the prison’s history who 
walked in the big yard alone 
and unprotected, without fear 
of violence,” he said. “I car- 
ried a pad of paper and a pen- 
cil. If the prisoners had com- 
plaints, I received them and 
answered them. I knew the 
men and I treated them like 
men.” 

Mr. Duffy was an advocate of 
minimum-security prisons, 
conjugal visits for prisoners, 
and training prisoners rather 
than simply punishing them. 
Yet he saw the character of the 
prison population change for 
the worse after World War II, 
with prisoners coming in who 
were younger and more vio- 
lent. 

“The professional criminal 
— men who took what they 
wanted but seldom through 
violence — is a vanishing 
breed,” he said. 

Mr. Duffy wrote three popu- 
lar books based on his experi- 
ences in penology: “The San 
Quentin Story,” “88 Men and 
Two Women,” and “Sex and 
Crime.” 


SAN QUENTIN NEWS 


Sports Shorts 

By Jack Garfield 

The football strike may be in 
its final stages as both sides 
have agreed to mediation. This 
writing is Tues. , Oct. 19 and it is 
this writer’s opinion that we 
will have professional football 
either this weekend or next 
weekend. Since neither side 
will want to look as if they got 
weak, next week seems more 
logical. 

C Q football is shaping up. 
Fitly men have been coming to 
practice regularly and by the 
first game, which is scheduled 
for Sat., Oct. 30, the team will 
be carrying a maximum of 30 
players. All of the “glory 
spots” seem to hold the most 
tryouts, but coach Ferretti has 
indicated that some of the 
linebackers and running backs 
could wind up in the trenches as 
blocking ends, guards and 
centers. 

Coach Jerry Cathy is the de- 
fensive backfield coach and 
thinks that he has a lot of talent 
this year, but wants more time 
to study his players before 
making any cuts. 

Coach John Hart, in his first 
year with the Pirates, will be 
coordinating the offensive and 
defensive line play. Hart says 
that size may be a little prob- 
lem this year, so he’s going to 
make up for it with speed and 
quickness. 

“Defensive linemen will be 
shooting the gaps and stunting 
on passing situations,” said 
Hart. 

Cathy says, look for some 
blitzing linebackers, and on oc- 
cassion a safety blitz from 
Seymour Cartwright. 

Hobby Shop to Open 

The hobby shop will open for 
business, according to Handi- 
craft Manager Lois Wu, on 
Saturday, Oct. 16, and again on 
the following Saturday, Oct. 23, 
for the west block workers 
only. 

Two sessions will be held on 
each day, from 8 a.m. to 11:30 
a.m., and from 12:30 p.m. to 3 
p.m. Anyone attending must 
remain in the shop for the du- 
ration of the session. 

Anyone wishing to attend 
must apply for a ducat. In 
order to be considered for a 
ducat you must write to Wu at 
the hobby shop, or call her at 
ext. 397. 


Art Show Cancelled 

The San Quentin art show 
previously scheduled for this 
year has been cancelled. The 
cancellation is due to a lack of 
time for proper preparation, 
according to Artist Facilitator 
Jim Sanford. 


Mr. Duffy’s first wife, 
Gladys Carpenter Duffy, wrote 
“Warden’s Wife” in 1959. She 
died in 1969. 

In 1972, President Nixon hon- 
ored Mr. Duffy with a com- 
mendation for “dedication to 
public service and to the al- 
leviation of social injustice.” 
He also had received hu- 
manitarian awards from the 
7th Step Foundation, the San 
Francisco Council on Alco- 
holism, and the Clinton T. 
Duffy Foundation, an organi- 
zation established to help pa- 
roled alcoholics. 

He was a member of and offi- 
cer in numerous organizations, 
including the National Cor- 
rectional Association, the 
Wardens Association, and the 
California Bay Council and 
Marin County Peace Officers 
Association. He was vice 
president of the National 
League to Abolish Capital 
Punishment. 
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SQTV SCHEDULE OCT. 25-29 

HEALTH EDUCATION 1 

ENGLISH 32 

SPANISH MADESIMPLE 

Out of the Shadows 

Bernice Bobs Her Hair 

Chapter 3 

10/25, 1.00, 10 

10/25, 1:47, 3 

10/25, 3:28, 3 

10/26, 9:00, 3 

10/26, 1:47, IP 

10/26, 3:28, IP 

10/27, 3:00, 3 

10/28, 3:47, 3 

10/27, 1:28, 3 

10/28,3:00, IP 

10/29,3:47, IP 

10/28, 1:28, IP 

10/29, 1:00, 3 

10/29, 9:47, 3 

10/28, 5:28, 3 

Conception Control 

GED LITERATURE 

HISTORY OF MEXICO 

10/25, 3:00, IP 

Reading/Social Studies III 

Porfiriato, 1876 to 1910 

10/26, 1:00, 3 

10/25, 1:28, IP 

10/25, 3:53,3 

10/27, 1:00, IP 

10/26, 9:28, 3 

10/26,3:53, IP 

10/27, 9:00, 3 

10/27, 3:28, 3 

10/27, 1:53, 3 

10/29, 3:00, 3 

10/28, 3:28, IP 

10/28, 1:53, IP 

The Code of Life 

10/29, 1:28, 3 

10/28, 5:53, 3 

10/25, 3:28, IP 

GED GRAMMAR 

FRENCH 1 

10/26, 1:28, 3 

Adjectives and Adverbs 

Lesson 1 Part A 

10/27, 1:28, IP 

10/26, 3:00, 3 

10/25,4:23,3 

10/27, 9:28, 3 

10/27,3:00, IP 

10/26, 4:23, IP 

10/29, 3:28, 3 

10/28, 1.00, 3 

10/27, 2:23, 3 

MAKING IT COUNT 

Batch Processing 

10/28, 9:00, 3 

10/29, 1:00, IP 

10/28, 2:23, IP 

10/28, 6:23, 3 

10/25, 1:56, IP 

GED MATH 

MOVIES 

10/26, 9:56,3 

Percents and Interest 

“Vice Squad” 

10/27,3:56,3 

10/25, 3:00, 3 

10/25, 5:00, 3 

10/28,3:56, IP 

10/26, 3:00, IP 

10/26, 5:00, 3 

10/29, 1:56, 3 

10/27, 1:00, 3 

10/27, 7:00, IP 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAMMING 
Capabilities 

10/28, 1:00, IP 

10/28, 5:00, 3 

10/29, 7:00, IP 

“Altered States” 

10/25, 2:24, IP 

U.S. HISTORY 

10/25, 7:00, IP 

10/26, 10:24, 3 

Chapter 6 

10/27, 5:00, 3 

10/27, 4:24, 3 

10/25, 1:00, 3 

10/28,7:00, IP 

10/28,4:24, IP 

10/29, 2:24, 3 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 30 

Harvest of the Seasons 

10/26, 1:00, IP 

10/28, 3:00, 3 

10/29, 3:00, IP 

10/29, 9:00, 3 

“The Night the Lights 

Went Out in Georgia" 

10/25, 9:00, 3 

10/26, 7:00, IP 

10/26, 3:28, 3 

WRITE RIGHT 

10/29, 5:00, 3 

10/27,3:28, IP 

The Sentence 


10/28, 1:28, 3 

10/25, 1:34, 3 


10/28, 9:28, 3 

10/26, 1:34, IP 


10/29, 1:28, IP 

10/28, 3:34, 3 

10/29, 3:34, IP 

10/29, 9:34, 3 



Brown Signs Bill For More Cells 


Legislation to authorize 6,300 
new prison cells and allow 
police officers to sue people 
who file false complaints are 
among dozens of bills signed by 
Gov. Edmund Brown Jr. 

Also among the bills signed 
by the governor was one which 
repeals an earlier measure 
calling for the closing of San 
Quentin Prison. 

One bill, SB1609, authorizes 
3,000 medium-security cells 
and 400 minimun-security cells 


at unspecified sites in Los An- 
geles and Riverside counties. It 
also authorizes a new 400-bed 
women’s prison on the grounds 
of the Deuel Vocational Insti- 
tution near Stockton. 

The San Quentin bill, AB3786 
by Assemblywoman Marian 
LaFollette, R- Woodland Hills, 
requires the state to study 
whether to remodel the prison 
as medium security. 

Another LaFollette bill, 
AB2832 increases the time be- 
tween parole hearings . 


One-for-One Law 

Continued from page 1 

provisions of the bill. 

Prisoners currently bene- 
fiting from the goodtime credit 
system will continue to receive 
a one-third sentence reduction. 
However, prisoners now under 
goodtime credits will be able to 
apply in writing to receive 
worktime credits. 

If accepted under the work- 
time credit law a prisoner will 
not be allowed to reverse back 
to the goodtime credit law. 
Prisoners accepted under the 
worktime credit system would 
maintain their goodtime credit 
until their transfer to worktime 
credits. 

Along with offering greater 
sentence reductions, AB 2954 
increases the number of days 
or time credits which can be 
denied prisoners for acts of 
misconduct. A maximum of 180 
days can be denied for each fel- 
ony conviction and a maximum 
of 90 days on a misdemeanor. 

These figures are twice the 
amount of days which can be 
lost for misbehavior under 
current laws. Anything defined 
by the department as a serious 
disciplinary offense can result 
in a maximum loss of 30 days . 

The law also specifies that 
prisoners can be denied the op- 
portunity to earn work time 
credits if they are confined as a 
result of a disciplinary infrac- 
tion. Under such conditions 
participation would be denied 
for a period not to exceed the 
number of days lost. 

Other provisions of AB 2954 
allow for time credits that were 
denied to be reinstated after a 
specified period of time . Before 
credits are restored a prisoner 
would have to display a change 
in behavior by remaining dis- 
ciplinary free. The restoration 
of credits would not be possible 


in cases where a victim suffers 
death or is permanently dis- 
abled. 

Contrary to rumors, the 
1981-82 session of the Legisla- 
ture did not provide for any 
part of AB 2954 to be retroac- 
tive. 

On the other hand, the CDC 
has made excused time off 
from prison assignments re- 
troactive back to June 1982, ac- 
cording to A. C. Newland, 
prison information officer. Ex- 
cused time off relates only to 
time accumulated for the pur- 
pose of affording time off from 
job assignments. 

Another implication of AB 
2954 relates to how the law will 
apply to lifers who don’t have 
release dates. Newland said 
the bill only applies to lifers 
committed under the determi- 
nate sentence law (DSL). For 
example: a man doing a term 
of 25-to-life currently has a 
minimum eligible parole date 
(MEPD) of 16 years, 8 months. 
Under the incoming law, that 
lifer will have an MEPD of 12 
years, 6 months. 

The sentence reduction ben- 
efits will not affect lifers com- 
mitted under the indetermi- 
nate sentence law (ISL) unless 
the lifer already has a date. 
This should not be misun- 
derstood to mean all lifers with 
dates will receive sentence re- 
ductions. This decision is ulti- 
mately reserved for the Board 
of Prison Terms. 

Other changes that will occur 
after the first of the year will 
extend the time period the CDC 
has to execute disciplinary 
proceedings. These changes 
will also affect prisoners’ 
rights to an investigative em- 
ployee at disciplinary pro- 
ceedings. 
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Committee Formed to 
Revise Guidelines for 
Inmate Newspaper 


Cons Fistf ight 
On Upper Yard 

A total of four shots were 
fired to break up a personal 
dispute between two east block 
residents on the upper yard 
during the afternoon of Oct. 22. 


and that he’s still not clear on 
exactly what changes will need 
to be implemented. 

The subcommittee plans to 
visit the staff of the “Soledad 
Star” next. Guthrie says he 
hopes to be able .to draft a pro- 
posal for the guidelines after 
talking to the Soledad news 
team. 

San Quentin News Editor EZ 
Williams, himself a committee 
member, says he doesn’t think 
Bastille readers will notice a 
profound change in content of 
their “SQ News” once the new 
guidelines are in effect. “If 
anything,” said Williams, “the 
new guidelines, as I under- 
stand their purpose, should 
help to upgrade the quality of 
reporting in the ‘SQ News.’ At 
this point, the basic ideas be- 
hind this committee appear to 
be a positive step in prison 
journalism.” 

Seventeen Shots Fired 
To Break Up Fistfight 
On C Section Yard 

Seventeen shots were fired to 
quell a fistfight between two 
cons on the C Section yard on 
Saturday, Oct. 23, according to 
prison spokesman Jim Mc- 
Cullough. 

McCullough said three blank 
warning shots were fired be- 
fore gunmen fired 14 rounds of 
7V 2 -grain birdshot to halt the 
disturbance. 

Both of the inmates involved 
were taken to the prison hos- 
pital for needed medical 
treatment. They were treated 
for multiple pellet wounds on 
the upper and lower portion of 
their bodies, according to 
medical staff. 

Following their treatment 
the cons were returned to their 
unit, said McCullough, and no 
staff injuries were reported. 


Two warning shots were 
fired, according to a report 
from the warden’s office, and 
then two rounds of 7y 2 birdshot 
were skipfired into the com- 
batants, which halted the inci- 
dent. 

Eyewitness accounts of the 
altercation conflict with the 
report from the warden’s office 
and indicate that no warning 
shots were fired, and further, 
the two shotgun blasts fired in 
the direction of the fist-fighting 
convicts were not skipfired, but 
fired directly at the brawlers. 

Eyewitness sources also in- 
dicate that approximately a 
dozen yard officers stood ob- 
serving the fight, but didn’t 
move to break it up until after 
the two men had been shot. 

Officer Postel, who works the 
upper yard, pointed out that the 
first round of all the shotguns 
are blanks, so indeed, a warn- 
ing shot was fired. 

The other reported warning 
shot came from a mini-14. 

He also explained why staff 
didn’t respond to the incident 
initially. “Procedure dic- 
tates,” said the officer, “in the 
event shots are being fired, 
yard officers are not to inter- 
vene until the gunner has con- 
trolled the situation. 

“One inmate involved in the 
fistfight sustained minor ab- 
rasions, contusions, and su- 
perficial birdshot wounds, read 
the report, “His aggressor re- 
ceived superficial birdshot 
wounds over the lower part of 
his body.” 

Four other inmates that were 
in the area were also treated 
for birdshot wounds. 

There were no weapons in- 
volved, indicated the report, 
and both men were placed in 
administrative segregation 
pending disciplinary action. 


Christmas Assistance 
For Cons Families 


By Charles H. Williams 

Following the termination 
and subsequent reinstatement 
of inmate operated newspa- 
pers, Department of Cor- 
rections Director Ruth Rushen 
has organized a committee to 
examine and revise current 
guidelines concerning opera- 
tion and content for all prison 
papers statewide. Committee 
members include several top 
level department officials, a 
few concerned politicians, 
three professional journalists 
and one inmate editor. 

In August the director termi- 
nated publication of the prison 
papers because she felt the de- 
partment had lost control over 
their content. This was pre- 
cipitated by several recent 
court battles over censorship 
at San Quentin, Soledad and 
Vacaville, which the depart- 
ment lost. 

Termination of the publica- 
tions spawned criticism and 
opposition from the media and 
several state legislators. In 
response to the outcry, Rushen 
reversed herself and rein- 
stated all of the newspapers in 
operation at the time of the 
shut-down. These included the 
“San Quentin News,” “Soledad 
Star,” “Vacavalley Star,” 
“CMC Communicator,” 
“Tehachapi Hilltopper” and 
“Folsom Observer. ' ’ 

Rushen then formed the 
committee. 

The committee held its first 
meeting Oct. 4 at CDC’s central 
offices in Sacramento. Pri- 
mary topics centered around 
criteria for prison papers 
(content and appearance), the 
establishment of an interim 
appeals process in the event an 
article is held from press by an 
administrative reviewer, and 
the possible addition of profes- 
sional journalists as advisors 
to inmate reporters and 
editors. 

A subcommittee headed by 
department spokesman Phillip 
Guthrie was asked to visit 
some of the institutions in order 
to meet with inmate journalists 
and administrators, to re- 
search more closely both sides 
of the issue. 

Guthrie has written to the 
inmate editors of the six prison 
papers now in existence solic- 
iting information, insight, and 
ideas for solutions to past 
problems. 

The subcommittee visited 
the two-man newspaper staff of 
the “Vacavalley Star” on Oct. 
20 for the same purpose. 

In an often times heated, 
four-hour discussion, editor 
Vic Diaz and cojournalist Eric 
Martin, a former editor of the 
“Folsom Observer,” told of the 
energy and stress involved in 
putting out a credible prison 
paper. They related frus- 
trations of receiving little or no 
cooperation from Vacaville 
and Folsom administrators. 

Committee members as- 
sured the two journalists that 
their qualms were not falling 
on deaf ears. 

After the meeting Guthrie 
commented that both sides of 
the issue are rather complex 


The Salvation Army is now 
accepting applications for its 
annual Christmas Aid Pro- 
gram here at San Quentin. 
Each year the Salvation Army 
Correctional Services De- 
partment offers Christmas as- 
sistance to prisoners’ immedi- 
ate family members through 
this program. 

Salvation Army Christmas 
Aid request forms have been 
distributed to each housing unit 
and should be available upon 
request. The forms can also be 
obtained through the Protes- 
tant Chaplain’s office. Prison- 
ers who desire family assist- 
ance should complete one of the 
forms and forwarded it to the 
Protestant Chapel before Nov. 
12 . 

The amount of assistance 
given will be based on need and 
available resources, according 
to the Salvation Army. The 


Population 

Count 

3,284 

Oct. 29, 1982 


Salvation Army does not 
promise it will be able to help; 
assistance depends on the or- 
ganization’s ability to provide 
services in the area where the 
family is located. However, the 
Salvation Army will make 
every effort to help those who 
apply for assistance. 

SQ Question Man 

By G.B.LaRue 

How do you feel about aca- 
demic instruction via SQTV ? 

Tim Thurston: “I think they 
just want to keep cons locked 
up. A con can’t learn as much 
from TV instruction as he could 
from the classroom setting.” 

Teague H. Scott : “If a person 
really wants to learn, I don’t 
think it matters much if it’s a 
classroom or from a TV. But, 
where you can always question 
a teacher who’s there with you, 
a TV can’t provide that one-to- 
one instruction.” 

George Sheldon: “Academic 
TV instruction lacks real edu- 

Continued on page 4 
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FIREHOUSE KITCHEN 


Firemen, Equipment 
Move to Warehouse 


By EZ Williams 

A band of wild but skilled SQ 
firefighters have taken up 
squatters’ rights in a recently 
abandoned warehouse located 
just outside the western perim- 
eter of the main institution. 

This select group of fire- 
quelching maniacs, which 
consist of two complete teams 
of trained inmate firemen, 
moved out of the old Main 
Street firehouse because they 
needed more space for them- 
selves and their equipment. 
Being closer to the ranch, the 
warehouse is considered an 
ideal location. 

Quite a bit of reconstruction 
and remodeling was needed in 
order to make the warehouse 
adequate as a firestation, said 
Fire Officer Heilman, and that 
process isn’t quite finished. So 
lately, when they’re not busy 
putting out fires, the men have 
been planing two-by-fours, 
hanging sheetrock, and doing 
other general construction 
chores needed to turn the 
warehouse into a workable, 
livable firestation. 



The warehouse now includes 
a spacious cooking and dining 
facility for the resident cook, as 
well as a television and 
gameroom for the fire crews to 
relax by. 

The new sleeping quarters, 
built on a second floor landing, 
are spacious and private 
enough to make even ranch 
residents envious. Adjoining 



FIRE OFFICER HELLMAN 


FIRETRUCK’S NEW HOME 


Though fire officers put in 
eight-hour shifts, the inmate 
firefighters are on duty 24 
hours a day. They live at the 
firehouse. 

The ground floor houses the 
two fire engines and all of the 
equipment. Comparatively, 
not much remodeling was 
needed there. The remainder 
of the warehouse, however, has 
been sectioned into recreation, 
eating and sleeping quarters. 


the two floors, for those quick 
midnight getaways, stands the 
traditional f irepole . 

Chipping-in to help make a 
warehouse a home, Sam 
Braff’s vocational plumbers 
have seen to the installation 
and maintenance of the nec- 
essary pipes. Ken Johnson’s 
vocational electric students 
saw to the textbook proper in- 
stallation of all electrical re- 
construction. 
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Senate Bill No. 1574 
Chapter 1549 

An act to amend Sections 1364, 1365, 
2700, 2701, 2706, 2716, 2760, 2761, 2762, 
2770, 2780.1, and 2960 of, to add Article 1 
(commencing with Section 2800) to 
Chapter 6 of Title 1 of Part 3 of, and to 
repeal 3323, and 3324 of, and to repeal 
Sections 2702, 2705, 2709, 2710, 2711, 2712, 
2714, 2764, 2769, 2773, 2774, 3323, and 3324 
of, and to repeal Article 2 (commencing 
with Section 2721) and Article 3 (com- 
mencing with Section 2740) of Chapter 5 
of Title 1 of Part 3 of, Article 1 (com- 
mencing with Section 2870) and Article 3 
(commencing with Section 2895) of 
Chapter 6 of Title 1 of Part 3 of, and 
Chapter 3.5 (commencing with Section 
5085) of Title 7 of Part 3 of, the Penal 
Code, and to amend Section 4456.5 of the 
Welfare and Institutions Code, relating 
to prisons and prisoners, and making an 
appropriation therefor. 

[Approved by Governor September 29, 
1982. Filed with Secretary of State Sep- 
tember 30, 1982] 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL’S 
DIGEST 

SB 1574, Presley. Prisons and prison- 
ers. 

(1) Existing law provides for, and 
limits, the construction of correctional 
facilities. 

This bill would authorize the Depart- 
ment of Corrections to construct and 
establish 7 medium security prisons, 
one of which shall be for women, as 
specified, and 2 service facilities of les- 
ser security, as specified, subject to re- 
view and approval by committees of the 
Legislature. Excess land at the North- 
ern California Youth Center would be 
sold as surplus property and the Deuel 
Vocational Institution would have a 
prison inmate design capacity of 2,500 
inmates. The name of any prison or 
service facility could not include the 
name of the city where the prison or 
service facility is located and the name 
could be selected by the county board of 
supervisors, as specified. 

The bill would also create the Joint 
Legislative Prison Committee with 
specified membership and powers to 
provide legislative scrutiny over prison 
construction and operation. The com- 
mittee would remain in effect only until 
January 1, 1987. 

(2) Existing law provides generally 
for the employment of male and female 
prisoners in productive work. Prisoners 
may be engaged in work programs 
under the jurisdiction of the Cor- 
rectional Industries Commission and fi- 
nanced out of the Correctional Indus- 
tries Revolving Fund. Wages are set by 
the commission, as specified. The goods 
so produced are those determined to be 
needed by the state and political sub- 
divisions thereof and, except for jute 
and crushed rock, are sold exclusively 
to such agencies ; surplus products may 
be sold to foreign governments and cor- 
porations. However, agricultural and 
animal husbandry products may be sold 
to private persons. Goods made in 
foreign prisons and sold in this state 
must by so labeled. 

Existing law also provides for the op- 
eration of a jute mill at the state prison 
at Folsom, the operation of rock 
crushing plants by prison labor and 
other prison enterprises . 

Under the State Constutution the 
labor of convicts may not be let out by 
contract to private employers. 

This bill would revise various 
provisions of law concerning prison 
labor and would make statements of 
legislative intent concerning the prison 
industries programs. The bill would re- 
peal provisions of law creating the 
Correctional Industries Commission 
and would establish the Prison Industry 
Authority under the direction of the 
Prison Industry Board. The bill would 
specify the powers and duties of the 
board, its membership and their com- 
pensation. The authority would assume 
jurisdiction over the operation of all in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and service op- 
erations formerly under the jurisdiction 
of the Correctional Industries Commis- 
sion. The bill would repeal the 
provisions of law concerning operation 
of the jute mill and rock-crushing plant 
and other prison enterprises. The bill 
would abolish the Correctional Indus- 
tries Revolving Fund and transfer the 
balance in that fund to the newly created 
Prison Industries Revolving Fund 
which would be used to meet the ex- 
penses of the prison industries program, 
as specified. The board would also be 
authorized to borrow money from the 
state and private sources to finance the 
program. The authority would deter- 
mine the work programs which would 
be established and the products to be 
made. The prohibition against sale of 
products to nongovernmental agencies 
would be repealed. The bill would delete 
a specific labeling requirement for 
clothing manufactured in foreign pris- 
ons. 

(3) Existing law authorizes the em- 
ployment of prison labor at road camps 
at a rate of up to $3.50 per hour for vari- 
ous purposes, including the construction 
of state highways; imposes a maximum 
net credit to each convict’s account of an 
average of 75 c per day ; provides for the 
retention of surplus funds for inmate 
maintenance ; provides for the expenses 


of such road camps to be borne by the 
applicable state road or highway funds ; 
and authorizes an annual, inter- 
departmental transfer of up to $100,000 
for such purposes. 

This bill would require the Director of 
Corrections to fix a daily rate to be ex- 
pended for convict labor and authorize 
the director to fix the maximum amount 
that a convict may receive. It would also 
revise the provisions governing the em- 
ployment of prison labor at road camps 
to delete the limit on the rate of com- 
pensation for such labor; delete the 
construction of state highways from the 
authorized purposes; delete the 
maximum net credit; repeal the 
provisions for retention of surplus for 
inmate maintenance, the requirement 
that expenses of road camps be borne by 
road or highway funds, and the au- 
thorization for the annual, inter- 
departmental transfer of up to $100,000 
for such purposes ; and would make re- 
lated changes regarding the funding of 
road camps. 

(4) Under existing law, a person 
found to be (a) not guilty by reason of 
insanity, (b) incompetent to stand trial, 
or (c) a mentally disordered sex of- 
fender, may be committed to a state 
hospital as specified. Current law 
provides that the security of patients 
committed to Patton State Hospital 
under these provisions shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Director of Cor- 
rections, and requires the transfer of 27 
correctional officers to Patton State 
Hospital. 

This bill would prohibit the estab- 
lishment of a prison or state cor- 
rectional facility, or the housing of state 
prisoners on or adjacent to the site now 
occupied by Patton State Hospital. 

The bill would state the intent of the 
Legislature regarding housing of such 
patients, would prohibit the conversion 
of a state hospital into a state prison 
without specific prior approval of the 
Legislature, and would prohibit in- 
creased housing of prisoners in state 
hospitals without express prior ap- 
proval of the Legislature, as specified . 

(5) Existing law provides for a pro- 
gram of evaluation of certain sex of- 
fenders in a state hospital until January 
1,1991. 

The bill would require the Depart- 
ment of Mental Health to submit peri- 
odic reports to the Legislature. 

(6) Existing law provides specified 
criteria for the placement of inmates 
who are a danger to others as a result of 
mental disorder, in a treatment facility 
designated by a county prior to release. 

This bill would recast these criteria 
to, among other things, provide instead 
for placement of inmates who are a 
danger to self or others, or gravely dis- 
abled as a result of mental disorder in a 
state hospital for inpatient treatment. 
Appropriation: yes. 

The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows . 

SECTION 1. (a) The Department of 
Corrections is authorized to construct 
and establish six work-based medium 
security prisons. It may also establish 
two service facilities of lesser security, 
each with a capacity not in excess of 200 
inmates. Not more than four medium 
security prisons and one service facility 
shall be constructed on one site. One site 
shall be in Los Angeles County and one 
site shall be in Riverside County. 

(b) In addition to the prisons au- 
thorized to construct and establish one 
medium security prison for women on 
the grounds of the Northern California 
Youth Center in San Joaquin County. 
The prison for women shall have a 
capacity not in excess of 400 inmates 
and shall not be used to house male in- 
mates. Excess land at the site of the 
Northern California Youth Center shall 
be sold as surplus property as provided 
by law. Prior to the occupancy of the 
prison for women, the Department of 
Corrections shall commence construc- 
tion of a prison authorized in subdivision 

(a) in Los Angeles County. 

(c) The prison inmate design 
capacity for the Deuel Vocational In- 
stitution shall be limited to 2,500 in- 
mates. 

( d ) The name of any prison or service 
facility authorized in this section shall 
not include the name of the city where 
the prison or service facility is located. 
The board of supervisors of the county in 
which the prison or service facility is 
located, if it chooses, may select the 
name of the prison or service facility. If 
the board of supervisors does not select 
a name, the Department of Corrections 
shall select a name. 

(e) The authorization to construct 
any prison or service facility pursuant 
to this section shall not become effective 
until the appropriate policy committees 
of the Senate and the Assembly of the 
Legislature have reviewed and ap- 
proved the proposed site, preliminary 
plans, and working drawings for each 
such facility. 

SEC. 2. The Legislature finds and de- 
clares that : 

(a) The present prison industries 
program has failed to provide produc- 
tive jobs to prisoners, to meaningfully 
offset the cost of running the prison 
system, or to reduce the idleness and 
underemployment which are rampant 


in California’s prisons. 

(b) The constraints of state govern- 
ment severely impede the ability of the 
prison industries program to operate on 
a self-supporting or profit-making 
basis. 

(c) A successful prison industries 
program can best be accomplished by 
providing the management of the prison 
industries program with a reasonable 
degree of autonomy and by establishing 
a special authority to manage and oper- 
ate prison industries and the funds asso- 
ciated with such programs. 

SEC. 2.5. (a) The Joint Legislature 
Prison Committee is hereby created. 
The committee shall assume primary 
responsibility for providing close legis- 
lative scrutiny over prison construction 
and operation. 

(b) The committee shall consist of 
three Members of the Senate appointed 
by the Committee on Rules thereof, and 
three Members of the Assembly ap- 
pointed by the Speaker thereof. The 
chairperson and vice chairperson of the 
committee shall each appoint a staff 
assistant from their respective houses. 
Such staff shall be able to inspect prison 
facilities and departmental documents 
except as otherwise provided by law. 

(c) The committee and its members 
shall have and exercise all of the rights, 
duties, and powers conferred upon in- 
vestigating committees and their mem- 
bers by the provisions of the Joint Rules 
of the Senate and Assembly as they are 
adopted and amended from time to 
time, which provisions are incorporated 
herein and made applicable to this 
committee and its members. 

( d ) This section shall remain in effect 
until January 1, 1987, and as of that date 
is repealed. 

SEC. 3. It is the intent of the legisla- 
ture that: 

(a) The operation of the prison in- 
dustries program be self-sustaining, fi- 
nanced from its own operating re- 
sources. 

(b) The prison industries program 
reduces the burdensome cost of the 
correctional system on the citizens of 
this state through the establishment of 
self-sustaining or profit-making enter- 
prises which are operated primarily by 
inmates and which do not unfairly com- 
pete with private enterprises. 

( c ) The prison industries promote the 
security goals of the Department of 
Corrections by reducing idleness and 
providing an incentive for work on pris- 
ons, thereby contributing to an atmos- 
phere in which tension and violence will 
be reduced. 

(d) The prison industries program 
serve the goal of reintegrating ex- 
offenders into the outside working 
population by replicating as closely as 
possible free world production and 
service operations, in conjunction with 
relevant education, training, and 
post-release job placement. 

SEC. 4 Section 1364 of the Penal Code 
is amended to read: 

1364. The Department of Mental 
Health shall develop a voluntary ex- 
perimental treatment program that can 
be evaluated, limited to more than 50 
beds, for persons convicted of sex of- 
fenses against persons under the age of 
14 years or of a sex offense accom- 
plished against the victim’s will by 
means of force, violence, duress, 
menace, or fear of immediate and un- 
lawful bodily injury to the victim. The 
screening of inmates for the program 
shall be performed jointly by the De- 
partment of Mental Health and the De- 
partment of Corrections, based upon 
program criteria, procedures, and 
guidelines developed by the Depart- 
ment of Mental Health in consultation 
with the Department of Corrections. 

The treatment shall only be done 
during the last two years of incarcera- 
tion, and only persons who voluntarily 
consent shall be included in the program 
established pursuant to this section. 

The Director of Corrections shall, if he 
or she receives a recommendation for 
such treatment, and with the consent of 
the convicted person, transfer, unless 
he or she is a security risk, the person to 
an appropriate state hospital desig- 
nated by the Director of Mental Health 
for treatment. No such transfer may 
occur with the approval of the medical 
director of the state hospital. In no event 
shall the person be placed on outpatient 
status pursuant to such treatment. In no 
event shall the person be released prior 
to his or her determinate sentence date, 
nor shall treatment pursuant to this 
section exceed the term of imprison- 
ment imposed. The medical director of 
the state hospital shall make a recom- 
mendation prior to the person’s release 
date whether the person should receive 
outpatient treatment as a condition of 
parole. If outpatient treatment is 
provided in a county Short-Doyle Pro- 
gram, then treatment shall be funded as 
provided in Section 5710.1 of the Welfare 
and Institutions Code. 

If the person refuses to cooperate in 
his or her treatment while in the state 
hospital, or is found unamenable to 
treatment, or if the person requests a 
return to the Department of Cor- 
rections, the medical director of the 
state hospital shall cause the person to 
be returned to the Department of Cor- 
rections. 


Physical transfer of the inmate from 
the Department of Corrections to the 
state hospital and return shall be the 
responsibility of the Department of 
Corrections. Upon request of the medi- 
cal director of the state hospital for re- 
turn of the person to prison, the Director 
of Corrections shall immediately send 
for, take, and receive the person back to 
the prison. 

All days of confinement in a state hos- 
pital for testing and treatment shall be 
credited to the person’s term of impris- 
onment and the provisions of Section 
2931 shall apply. 

SEC. 5 Section 1365 of the Penal Code 
is amended to read: 

1365. The program described is Sec- 
tion 1364 shall be established according 
to a valid experimental design in order 
that the most effective, newest, and 
promising methods of treatment of sex 
offenders may be rigorously tested. The 
Department of Mental Health shall 
submit an evaluation report to the 
Legislature by July 1, 1985. Subsequent 
evaluation reports shall include treat- 
ment outcome measures and shall be 
submitted every two years thereafter 
until the termination of the program. 
The program established pursuant to 
Section 1364 shall terminate January 1, 
1991. 

SEC. 6. Section 2700 of the penal code 
is amended to read: 

2700. The Department of Corrections 
shall require of every able-bodied pris- 
oner imprisoned in any state prison as 
many hours of faithful labor in each day 
and every day during his or her term of 
imprisonment as shall be prescribed by 
the rules and regulations of the Director 
of Corrections. 

Whenever by any statute a price is 
required to be fixed for any services to 
be performed in connection with the 
work program of the Department of 
Corrections, the compensation paid to 
prisoners shall be included as an item of 
cost in fixing the final statutory price. 

Prisoners not engaged on work pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the 
Prison Industry Authority, but who are 
engaged in productive labor outside of 
such programs may be compensated in 
like manner. The compensation of such 
prisoners shall be paid either out of 
funds appropriated by the Legislature 
for that purpose or out of such other 
funds available to the Department of 
Corrections for expenditure, as the Di- 
rector of Finance may direct. 

When any prisoner escapes, the di- 
rector shall determine what portion of 
his or her earnings shall be forfeited and 
such forfeiture shall be deposited in the 
State Treasury in a fund known as the 
Inmate Welfare Fund of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 

SEC. 7. Section 2701 of the Penal Code 
is amended to read: 

2701. The Department of Corrections 
is hereby authorized and empowered to 
cause the prisoners in the state prisons 
of this state to be employed in the ren- 
dering of such services as are now, or 
may hereafter be, needed by the state, 
or any political subdivision thereof, or 
that may be needed for any state, 
county, district, municipal, school, or 
other public use, or that may be needed 
by any public institution of the state or of 
any politcal subdivision thereof, or that 
may be needed for use by the federal 
government, or any department, 
agency, or corporation thereof, or that 
may be needed for use by the govern- 
ment of any other state, or any depart- 
ment agency, or corporation thereof, 
except for services provided by enter- 
prises under the jurisdiction of the 
Prison Industry Authority. The De- 
partment of Corrections may enter into 
contracts for the purpose of this article. 

SEC. 8. Section 2702 of the Penal Code 
is repealed. 

SEC. 9. Section 2705 of the Penal Code 
is repealed. 

SEC. 10. Section 2706 of the Penal 
Code is amended to read : 

2706. All prisoners shall be employed 
under supervision of the wardens re- 
spectively, and such skilled foremen as 
they may deem necessary in the per- 
formance of work for the state. 

SEC. 11. Section 2709 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 12. Section 2710 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 13 Section 2711 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 14. Section 2712 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 15. Section 2714 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 16. Section 2716 of the Penal 
Code is amended to read: 

2716. (a) The Director of Corrections 
may enter into agreements with other 
state agencies for the use of inmates 
confined in the state prisons to perform 
work necessary and proper to be done 
by them in facilities of such state agen- 
cies for the purpose of vocational train- 
ing and the improvement of job skills 
preparatory to release. 

(b) The director shall determine 
which prisoners shall be eligible for 
such assignment and training. 

(c) Suitable facilities for housing, 
care, and feeding of the inmates may be 
provided by the agency for whom the 


work is performed at the location of 
such agency. 

(d) The director shall have full juris- 
diction over the discipline and control of 
the inmates assigned. 

(e) The provisions of Title 5 (com- 
mencing with Section 4500) of Part 3 
shall apply to all persons on such as- 
signments. 

SEC. 17. Article 2 (commencing with 
Section 2721) of Chapter 5 of Title 1 of 
Part 3 of the Penal Code is repealed. 

SEC. 18. Article 3 (commencing with 
Section 2740) of Chapter 5 of Title 1 of 
Part 3 of the Penal Code is repealed. 

SEC. 19. Section 2760 of the Penal 
Code is amended to read : 

2760. The Department of Transpor- 
tation of the State of California may 
employ or cause to be employed, pris- 
oners confined in the state prisons in the 
improvement and maintenance of any 
state highway. 

SEC. 20. 2761 of the Penal Code is 
amended to read : 

2761. The director of Corrections 
shall determine which prisoners shall 
be eligible for employment by the De- 
partment of Transportation in the im- 
provement and maintenance of state 
highways, and shall establish lists of 
prisoners eligible for such employment. 
Upon the requisition of said depart- 
ment, the Director of Corrections shall 
send to the place and at the time desig- 
nated the number of prisoners requi- 
sitioned or such number thereof as have 
been determined to be eligible for such 
employment and are available. 

The director may return to prison any 
prisoner transferred to camp pursuant 
to this section, when the need for such 
prisoner’s labor has ceased or when the 
prisoner is guilty of any violation of the 
rules and regulations of the prison or 
camp. 

SEC. 21. Section 2762 of the Penal 
Code is amended to read: 

2762. The Director of Corrections 
shall fix a daily rate to be expended for 
convict labor, and when so fixed, the 
Department of Transportation shall 
monthly set aside funds to the director 
to pay this labor from funds appropri- 
ated in the Budget Act for this purpose, 
and where no funds are available to the 
Department of Transportation the di- 
rector may set aside the department’s 
own funds to pay for this labor from 
funds appropriated in the Budget Act for 
this purpose. The Department of Cor- 
rections shall set up an account for each 
convict which shall be credited monthly 
with an amount computed by multiply-^, 
ing the daily rate by the number of days 
such convict actually performed labor 
during the month. Such account shall be 
debited monthly with the convict’s pro- 
portionate share of all expenses of camp 
maintenance, including the expenses 
for food, medicine, medical attendance, 
clerical and accounting personnel, and 
the expenses necessary to maintain 
care and welfare facilities such as camp 
hospital for first aid, barber shop and 
cobbler shop, and the convict’s personal 
expenses covering his drawings from 
the commissary for clothing, toilet arti- 
cles, tobacco, candy, and other personal 
items. The charge for camp mainte- 
nance may be made at a standard rate 
determined by the department main- 
taining the camps to be adequate to 
cover all expenses and shall be adjusted 
periodically at the discretion of the de- 
partments as needs of the camp require. 
No charge shall be made against such 
account for the cost of transporting 
prisoners to and from prison and camp 
or for the expenses of guarding prison- 
ers, which items shall be paid by the 
Department of Corrections form appro- 
priations made for the support of the 
department. The director, by regula- 
tion, may fix the maximum amount, 
over and above all deductions, that a 
convict may receive. The Department 
of Transprotation, is computing the 
debits to made to the convict’s accounts, 
may add not to exceed 10 percent on all 
items. 

SEC. 22. Section 2764 of the Penal Code 
is repealed. 

SEC. 23. Section 2769 of the Penal Code 
is repealed. 

SEC. 24. Section 2770 of the Penal Code 
is amended to read : 

2770. The Department of Transpor- 
tation shall designate and supervise all 
road work done under the provisions of 
this article. It shall provide, supervise 
and maintain necessary camps and 
commissariat, except that where no 
funds are available to the Department 
of Transportation, the director may 
provide, erect, and maintain the nec- 
essary camps. 

SEC. 25. Section 2773 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 26. Section 2774 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 27. Section 2780.1 of the Penal 
Code is amended to read : 

2780.1. Money received from the 
rendering of services under the prison 
camp work program shall be paid to the 
Treasurer monthly and shall be cred- 
ited to the support appropriation of the 
prison rendering such services, in aug- 
mentation thereof. The appropriation to 
be credited shall be the appropriation 
current at the time of rendering the 
services. Nothing in this section shall 
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apply to prison road camps established 
under Article 4 (commencing with Sec- 
tion 2760) of this chapter, except that, by 
mutual agreemant between the De- 
partment of Transportation and the De- 
partment of Corrections, subject to the 
approval of the Department of Trans- 
portation and the Department of Fi- 
nance, such prison road camps may be 
administered, instead, under the 
provisions of this article. 

SEC. 28. Article 1 (commencing 
with Section 2800) is added to Chapter 6 
of Title 1 of Part 3 of the Penal Code, to 
read: 

Article 1 . Prison Industry Authority 

2800. There is hereby established the 
Prison Industry Authority. As used in 
this article “authority” means the 
Prison Industry Authority. 

2801. The purpose of the authority 
are: 

(a) To develop and operate industrial, 
agricultural, and service enterprises 
employing prisoners in institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, which enterprises 
may be located either within those in- 
stitutions or elsewhere, all as may be 
determined by the authority. 

(b) To create and maintain working 
conditions within the enterprises as 
much like those which prevail in private 
industry as possible, to assure prisoners 
employed therein the opportunity to 
work productively, to earn funds, and to 
acquire or improve effective work 
habits and occupational skills. 

(c) To operate a work program for 
prisoners which will ultimately be 
self-supporting by generating sufficient 
funds from the sale of products and 
services to pay all the expenses of the 
program, and one which will provide 
goods and services which are or will be 
used by the Department of Corrections, 
thereby reducing the cost of its opera- 
tion. 

2802. The authority shall be under the 
policy direction of a board of directors, 
to be known as the Prison Industry 
Board, and to be referred to hereafter as 
the board. The board shall consist of 
eleven members : 

(a) The Director of Corrections shall 
be a member. 

(b) The Director of the Department of 
General Services, or his designee, shall 
be a member. 

(c) The Director of the Department of 
Economic and Business Development, 
or his designee, shall be a member. 

(d) The Speaker of the Assembly shall 
appoint two members to represent the 
general public. 

(e) The Senate Rules Committee shall 
appoint two members to represent the 
general public. 

(f) The Governor shall appoint four 
members. Of these, two shall be repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, and two 
shall be representatives of industry. 
The initial term of one of the members 
appointed by the Speaker of the Assem- 
bly shall be two years, and the initial 
term of the other shall be three 
years. The initial term of one of the 
members appointed by the Senate Rules 
Committee shall be two years and the 
initial term of the other shall be three 
years. The initial terms of the four 
members appointed by the Governor 
shall be four years. All subsequent 
terms of all members shall be for four 
years. Each members’s term shall con- 
tinue until the appointment and qualifi- 
cation of his successor. 

2803. The Director of Cerrections 
shall be the chairman of the board. The 
board shall meet regularly at least four 
times during each fiscal year, and shall 
hold extra meetings on the call of the 
chairman or a majority of the board. Six 
members of the board, including the 
chairman, shall constitute a quorum. 
The vote of a majority of the members in 
office is necessary for the transaction of 
the business of the board . 

2804. The appointed members of the 
board shall receive a per diem to be de- 
termined by the chairman, but not less 
than the usual per diem rate allowed to 
the Department of Corrections employ- 
ees during travel out of state. All mem- 
bers, including the chairman, shall also 
receive their actual and necessary ex- 
penses of travel incurred in attending 
meetings of the commisson and in 
making investigations, either as a board 
or individually as members of the board 
at the request of the chairman. All the 
expenses shall be paid from the Prison 
Industries Revolving Fund . 

2805. The authority shall assume 
jurisdiction over the operation of all in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and service op- 
erations formerly under the jurisdiction 
of the Correctional Industries Commis- 
sion. In addition, the authority shall 
have the power to establish new indus- 
trial, agricultural and service enter- 
prises which it seems appropriate, to 
initiate and develop new vocational 
training programs, and to assume 
jurisdiction over existing vocational 
training programs. The authority shall 
have control over and the power to buy 
and sell all equipment, supplies and 
materials used in the operations over 
which it assumes control and jurisdic- 
tion. 

2806. There is hereby constituted a 
permanent revolving fund in the sum of 
not less than seven hundred thirty 


thousand dollars ($730,000), to be known 
as the Prison Industries Revolving 
Fund, and to be used to meet the ex- 
penses necessary in the purchasing of 
materials and equipment, salaries, 
construction and cost of administration 
of the prison industries program. The 
fund may also be used to refund deposits 
either erroneously made or made in 
cases where delivery of products cannot 
be consummated. The fund shall at all 
times contain the amount of at least 
seven hundred thirty thousand dollars 
($730,000), either in cash or in receiv- 
ables, consisting of raw materials, 
finished or unfinished products, in- 
ventory at cost, equipment, or any com- 
bination of the above. Money received 
from the rendering of services or the 
sale of products in the prisons and in- 
stitutions under the jurisdiction of the 
board shall be paid to the State Trea- 
surer monthly and shall be credited to 
the fund. At any time that the authority 
and the Director of Finance jointly de- 
termine that the balance in said re- 
volving fund is greater than is neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the 
authority, they shall so inform the Con- 
troller and request a transfer of the un- 
needed balance from the revolving fund 
to the General Fund of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The Controller is authorized to 
transfer balances upon request. Funds 
deposited in the revolving fund are not 
subject to annual reappropriation by the 
Legislature and may be used without a 
time limit by authority. 

The revolving fund created by Section 
2714 known as the Correctional Indus- 
tries Revolving fund is abolished, and 
the Controller shall transfer the balance 
in that revolving fund to the Prison In- 
dustries Revolving Fund. 

2807. (a) the authority is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to operate in- 
dustrial, agricultural and service en- 
terprises which will provide products 
and services needed by the state, or any 
political subdivision thereof, or by the 
federal government, or any depart- 
ment, agency, or corporation thereof, or 
for any other public use. 

(b) All things authorized to be pro- 
duced under subdivision (a) above shall 
be purchased by the state or any agency 
thereof, and may be purchased by any 
agency thereof, and may be purchased 
by any county, city, district, or political 
subdivision, or any agency thereof, at 
the prices fixed by the board. State 
agencies shall make maximum utiliza- 
tion of such products, and shall consult 
with the staff of the authority to develop 
new products and adapt existing prod- 
ucts to meet their needs. 

2808. The board shall, in the exercise 
of its duties, have all the powers and do 
all the things which the board of direc- 
tors of a private corporation, but not 
limited to the following : 

(a) To enter into contracts and 
leases, pledge the equipment, inventory 
and supplies under the control of the 
authority and the anticipated future re- 
ceipts of any enterprise under the juris- 
diction of the authority as collateral for 
loans, and execute other necessary in- 
struments and documents. 

(b) To assure that all funds received 
by the authority are kept in commercial 
accounts according to standard ac- 
counting practices . 

(c) To arrange for an independent 
annual audit. 

( d ) To review and approve the annual 
budget for the authority, in order to as- 
sure that the solvency of the Prison In- 
dustries Revolving Fund is maintained. 

(e) To appoint a general manager to 
serve as the chief administrative officer 
of the authority. The person so ap- 
pointed shall serve at the pleasure of the 
chairman. The general manager shall 
have wide and successful experience 
with a productive enterprise and have a 
demonstrated appreciation of the 
problems associated with prison man- 
agemant. 

(f) To appy for and administer grants 
and contracts of all kinds. 

(g) To estabish, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, procedures gov- 
erning the purchase of raw materials, 
component parts, and any other goods 
and services which may be needed by 
the authority or in the operation of any 
enterprise under its jurisdiction. Such 
procedures shall contain provisions for 
appeal to the board from any action 
taken in connection with them. 

(h) To estabish, expand, diminish, or 
discontinue industrial agricultural and 
services enterprises under its jurisdic- 
tion to enable the authority to operate as 
a self-supporting organization, to 
provide as much employment for in- 
mates as is feasible, and to provide di- 
versified work activities to minimize 
the impact on existing private industry 
in the state. 

(i) To hold public hearings pursuant 
to paragraph (h) above to provide an 
opportunity for persons or organi- 
zations who may be affected to appear 
and present testimony concerning the 
plans and activities of the authority. The 
authority shall assure adequate public 
notice of such hearings. No new indus- 
trial, agricultural, or service enterprise 
which involves a gross annual produc- 
tion of more than fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) shall be established unless and 
until a hearing concerning the enter- 


prise has been held by the authority. The 
authority shall take into consideration 
the effect of a proposed enterprise on 
California industry and shall not ap- 
prove the establishment of the enter- 
prise if it would have a comprehensive 
and substantial adverse impact on a 
particular California business, enter- 
prise, or industry. 

(j) To periodically determine the 
prices at which activities, supplies, and 
services shall be sold, which prices, ex- 
cept for articles or services to be sold to 
the Department of Corrections, shall be 
as near as possible to the prices for 
which agencies eligible to purchase 
would buy items of equivalent quality 
from commercial sources. 

(k) To report to the Legislature in 
writing, on or before February 1 of each 
year, regarding: 

(l) The financial activity and condi- 
tion of each enterprise under its juris- 
diction. 

(2) The plans of the board regarding 
any significant changes in existing op- 
erations. 

(3) The plans of the board regarding 
the development of new enterprises . 

(4) A breakdown, by institution, of 
the number of prisoners at each institu- 
tion, working in enterprises under the 
jurisdiction of the authority, said num- 
ber to indicate the number of prisoners 
which are not working full time. 

2809. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the authority may re- 
cruit and employ such civilian staff as 
may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this article, and shall establish 
recruiting, testing, hiring, promotion, 
disciplinary, and dismissal procedures 
and practices which will meet the 
unique personnel needs of the authority. 
The practices may include incentives 
based on productivity, profit-sharing 
plans, or other criteria which will en- 
courage civilian employee involvement 
in the productivity goals of the au- 
thority. The procedures and practices 
shall apply to all employees working in 
enterprises under the jurisdiction of the 
authority. The Director of Corrections 
shall be the appointing authority for all 
personnel of the authority other than the 
general manager. 

2810. The board may authorize the 
borrowing of money by the authority for 
purposes of: 

(a) Operating the business affairs of 
the authority. 

(b) Purchasing new equipment, 
materials and supplies. 

(c) Constructing new facilities, or 
repairing, remodeling, or demolishing 
old facilities. Funds may be borrowed 
from the State Treasury to be repaid 
over up to 20 years, upon interest rates 
fixed by the Director of Finance, com- 
parable to the lowest class of risk of 
state investment. In addition, funds 
may be borrowed from private sources, 
upon such terms as the board deems 
appropriate, including but not limited 
to, the use of equipment under the juris- 
diction of the authority, and of the future 
income of an enterprise under the juris- 
diction of the authority, as collateral to 
secure any loan. 

2811. The board shall adopt and 
maintain a compensation schedule for 
prisoner employees. Such compensa- 
tion schedule shall be based on quantity 
and quality of work performed and shall 
be required for its performance, but in 
no event shall such compensation ex- 
ceed one-half the minimum wage 
provided in Section 1182 of the Labor 
Code, except as otherwise provided in 
this code. This compensation shall be 
credited to the account of the prisoner. 

Such compensation shall be paid from 
the Prison Industries Revolving Fund. 

2812. It is unlawful for any person to 
sell, expose for sale, or offer for sale 
within this state, any article of articles 
manufactured wholly or in part by con- 
vict or other prison labor, except arti- 
cles the sale of which is specifically 
sanctioned by law. 

Every person selling, exposing for 
sale, or offering for sale any article 
manufactured in this state wholly or in 
part by convict or other prison labor, the 
sale of which is not specifically 
sanctioned by law, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

2813. The director may provide for 
the manufacture of small articles of 
handiwork by the prisoners out of raw 
materials purchased by the prisoners 
with their own funds or funds borrowed 
from the Inmates’ Welfare Fund, or 
from raw materials furnished by the 
director without compensation therefor 
as provided in this section which arti- 
cles may be sold to the public at the state 
prisons, in public buildings, at fairs, or 
on property operated by nonprofit asso- 
ciations. State-owned property shall not 
be given to prisoners for use under this 
section, unless all proceeds from the 
sale thereof shall by deposited in the 
Inmates ’^Welfare Fund. The director 
may provide that all or a part of the sale 
price of all other articles manufactured 
and sold under this section be deposited 
to the account of the prisoner manufac- 
turing the article. 

SEC. 29. Article 1 (commencing with 
Section 2870) of Chapter 6 of Title 1 of 
Part 3 of the Penal Code is repealed . 

SEC. 30. Article 3 (commencing with 


Section 2895) of Chapter 6 of Title 1 of 
Part 3 of the Penal Code is repealed. 

SEC. 31. Section 2960 of the Penal 
Code is amended to read : 

2960. Before releasing any inmate or 
terminating supervision of any parolee 
who is a danger to self or others, or 
gravely disabled as a result of mental 
disorder, the Director of Corrections 
may, upon probable cause, place, or 
cause to be placed, the person in a state 
hospital pursuant to the Lanterman- 
Petris-Short Act, Part 1 (commencing 
with Section 5000) of Division 5 of the 
Welfare and Institutions Code. 

The cost of inpatient treatment under 
this article shall be a state expense 
while the person is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Corrections. 

Any person placed outside of a facility 
of the Department of Corrections for the 
purposes of inpatient treatment under 
the article shall not be deemed to be re- 
leased from imprisonment or from the 
custody of the Department of Cor- 
rections prior to the expiration of the 
maximum term of imprisonment of the 
person. 

SEC. 32. Section 3323 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 33. Section 3324 of the Penal 
Code is repealed. 

SEC. 34 Chapter 3.5 (commencing 
with Section 5085) of Title 7 of Part 3 of 
the Penal Code is repealed. 

SEC. 35. Section 4456.5 of the Welfare 
and Institutions Code is amended to 
read: 

4456.5. (a) The security of patients 
committed pursuant to Section 1026 of, 
and Chapter 6 (commencing with sec- 
tion 1367) of Title 10 of Part 2 of, the 
Penal Code, and Sections 6316 and 6321 
of the Welfare and Institutions Code, at 
Patton State Hospital shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Director of the De- 
partment of Corrections. 

(b) The Department of Corrections 
and the State Department of Mental 
Health shall jointly develop a plan to 
transfer all patients committed to Pat- 
ton State Hospital pursuant to the 
provisions in subdivision (a) from Pat- 
ton State Hospital no later than January 
1, 1986, and shall transmit this plan to 
the Senate Committee on Judiciary and 
to the Assembly Committee on Criminal 
Justice, and to the Senate Health and 
Welfare Committee and Assembly 
Health Committee by June 30, 1983. The 
plan shall address whether the trans- 
ferred patients shall be moved to other 
state hospitals or to correctional fa- 
cilities, or both, for commitment and 
treatment. 

( c ) This section shall remain in effect 
only until all patients committed, pur- 
suant to the provisions enumerated in 
subdivision (a), have been removed 
from Patton State Hospital and shall 
have no force or effect on or after that 
date. 

SEC. 36. Notwithstanding any other 


provisions of law, no state prison or 
state correctional facility of any kind 
shall be established on or adjacent to the 
site now occupied by Patton State Hos- 
pital nor shall state prisoners be housed 
on or adjacent to this site. 

SEC. 37. It is the intent of the Legis- 
lature that Atascadero State Hospital is 
the preferred location for housing pa- 
tients committed pursuant to Section 
1026 of, Chapter 6 (commencing with 
Section 1367) of Title 10 of Part 2 of, and 
Article 3 (commencing with Section 
2684) of Chapter 4 of Title 1 of Part 3 of 
the Penal Code, and Sections 6316 and 
6321 of the Welfare and Institutions 
Code. 

Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no state hospital under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Mental 
Health or the Department of Devel- 
opmental Services shall be converted 
into a state prison without specific prior 
approval of the Legislature. 

SEC. 38 Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, there shall be no in- 
crease in the number of state prisoners, 
mentally disordered sex offenders, or 
commitments made pursuant to the 
Penal Code, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 1370.1 of the Penal Code, at any 
state hospital under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Developmental 
Services without the express, prior ap- 
proval of the Legislature. 

SEC. 39. Due to the unique circum- 
stances concerning the lack of adequate 
security at Patton State Hospital, the 
Legislature finds and declares that a 
general statute cannot be made appli- 
cable within the meaning of Section 16 of 
Article IV of the Constitution. 

SEC. 40 If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, such in- 
validity shall not affect other provisions 
or applications of the act which can be 
given effect without the invalid provi- 
sion or application, and to this end the 
provisions of this act are severable . 
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SQTV SCHEDULE Nov. i-5 


HEALTH EDUCATION I 
(Midterm Review Schedule) 
What is Mental Health? 

11/1,5:00, 10 
What Motivates Human 
Behavior? 
11/1,5:28, 10 
A Matter of Degree 
11/1,5:56,10 
When Problems Get 
Out of Hand 
Q 1/1,6:24,10 
Seeking Help: But Where? 

11/2, 5:00,10 
Aging: The Challenge 
of Adapting 
11/2, 5:28, 10 
Living With Dying 
11/2, 5:56,10 
Everybody’s Doing it 
11/2, 6:24, 10 
What’s The Danger: 

Drug Effects 
11/3, 5:00,10 
Alcohol: The Social Drug 
11/3, 5:28, 10 
Alcoholism 
11/3, 5:56,10 
Prescription and Over- 
The-Counter Drugs 
11/3,6:24,10 
Drug Use in Perspective 
11/4, 5:00,10 
What is Sexuality? 

11/4, 5:28,10 
Dimensions of Sexuality 
11/4, 5:56, 10 
Out of the Shadows 
11/4, 6:24, 10 
Conception Control: 
Choice-Not-Chance 
11/5, 5:00, 10 
The Code of Life 
11/5, 5:28,10 

MAKING IT COUNT 
Computer Languages 
11/1, 1:25, 10 
11/2, 9:25,3 
11/3,3:25,3 
11/4, 3:25,10 
11/5, 1:25,3 


MAKING IT COUNT 
Review and Preview 
11/1,3:28, 10 
11/2, 1:28,3 
11/3,1:28,10 
11/3, 9:28,3 
11/5,3:28,3 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 30 
A Grain in the Stone 
11/2,3:00,3 
11/3,3:00, 10 
11/4, 1:00,3 
11/4, 9:00,3 
11/5, 1:00, 10 

ENGLISH 32 
Soldier’s Home 
11/1,1:39,3 
11/2,1:39,10 
11/4,3:39,3 
11/5,3:39, 10 
11/5, 9:39,3 

GED LITERATURE 
Reading/Science I 
11 / 1 , 1 : 00,10 
11/2, 9:00,3 
11/3,3:00,3 
11/4,3:00, 10 
11/5,1:00,3 


GED GRAMMAR 
Capitalization/Punctuation FRENCH I 


U.S. HISTORY 
Chapter 7 
11/1,1:00,3 
11 / 2 , 1 : 00 , 10 
11/4,3:00,3 
11/5,3:00, 10 
11/59:00,3 

WRITE RIGHT 
Kinds of Sentences 
11/1,1:24,3 
11/2,1:24,10 
11/4,3:24,3 
11/5, 3:24, 10 
11/5, 9:24,3 

SPANISH MADE SIMPLE 
Chapter 3 Page 19 
11/1,3:27,3 
11/2,3:27,10 
11/3,1:27,3 
11/4,1:27,10 
11/4, 5:27,3 

HISTORY OF MEXICO 
Society and Culture 
1900-1910 
11/1,3:53,3 
11/2,3:53, 10 
11/3, 1:53,3 
11/4,1:53, 10 
11/4, 5:53,3 


11/1,3:00, 10 
11/2, 1:00,3 
11/3,1:00,10 
11/3, 9:00,3 
11/5,3:00,3 

GED MATH 
Graphs 
11/1,3:00,3 
11/2,3:00,10 
11/3,1:00,3 
11/4,1:00,10 
11/4, 5:00,3 


Lesson 1, PartB 
11/1,4:23,3 
11/2,4:23, 10 
11/3,2:23,3 
11/4, 2:23, 10 
11/4, 6:23,3 

MOVIES 

“Prince Of The City” 
11/1,5:00,3 
11/2, 5:00,3 
11/3,7:00, 10 
11/5,7:00, 10 

“The Harder They Fall” 
11/1,7:00, 10 
11/3, 5:00,3 
11/4, 7.00,10 

“Up In Smoke” 
11/1,9:00,3 
11/2, 7:00, 10 
11/5, 5:00,3 
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Pirates to Host Alameda 


By Jack Garfield 

Someone wrote me a letter 
Saturday wondering why the 
same names show up in the 
sports section of the “SQ 
News” every week. Normally 
we don’t publish letters that 
aren’t signed, as this one 
wasn’t. Since it wasn’t signed, I 
suspect that it was written by 
one of the football players who 
may feel a little neglected, and 
since it was written intelli- 
gently and seemingly with no 
malice, I will attempt to an- 
swer it as best as I can. 

First of all, there were ap- 
proximately 60 men trying out 
for the football team. Knowing 
that there will be only 30 who 
suit-up for the games, I didn’t 
want to build up someone who 
may get cut. I’m just an aging 
lineman who enjoys the game. 
I’m not the coach nor am I as 
qualified as he is. 

Secondly, I work out with the 
offensive linemen every day 
and don’t get to see what the 
defensive backs and line back- 
ers are doing. One observation 
that I have made this year is 
that there seems to be a lot 
more spirit, less bickering and 
no one seems to be dogging it 
since there is a lot of competi- 
tion at all of the positions. 

Thirdly, the names that have 
been printed were veterans 
who already have proved 
themselves. Don’t forget, we 
haven’t had any pads on yet. 
When the hitting starts, we 
usually lose a few players ! 

Now that the team has been 
cut to 37 players, I have been 
making myself familiar with 
almost everyone. I should 
know the first and last names of 
everyone by the first game. 
After all, some of the players 
have been telling me how to 
spell their names. Callahan 
reminded me that there were 
two L’s in his name and another 
player reminded me that Carr 
was spelled “C,” “a,” double 
“r.” I found out that one player 
had the nickname Mad Dog, 
but he has to go to the board and 
they might not look favorably 
on that name. 

Fairness dictates that those 
who do the best job will get the 
most press, except in the case 
of those who foul up. They’ll get 
plenty of press also. Let’s play 
ball! 

SQ plays its first game 
against Alameda this Saturday 
at 10 a.m. Some of the players 
may be without helmets and 
pads because the officers on 
the staff football team took all 
the football gear from the gym 
and as of this writing only a few 
have returned the gear. I might 
add that this is the third 
straight year that this has hap- 
pened. The officers wearing 
the bars have turned in theirs, 
but Coach Ferretti hasn’t had 
much success with anyone 
else . Ferretti contacted most of 
the players personally and was 
told the gear would be re- 
turned, but it hasn’t as of this 
writing. 

At last report Alameda was 
unbeaten in their first four 
games. Scouting reports indi- 
cate that Alameda’s defense is 
sound, although they do give up 
points. 

Offensively their running 
game is fair, but their 6 4" 
quarterback is very accurate 
and although he likes to stay in 
the pocket, he will run if pres- 
sured. 

Coach Ferretti indicated that 
he probably will start Terry 
Dorsey at quarterback. This is 
Dorsey’s first start at that po- 
sition, but his arm is strong. 
Dorsey claims that he has been 
burning the midnight oil to get 
the plays down and has been 
working hard with his backs to 
get his timing down. 


Michael Brown and Harris 
intend to give Dorsey a run for 
his money and should by seeing 
a lot of playing time at the QB 
spot also. 

This year’s running backs 
have speed and power. Allan 
Wilson and Robert Martinson 
seem to be the front runners, 
but Jessie Moffett, Michael 
Davis, Shorty Ervin, and 
Shorty Nelson should see a lot 
of action in the backf ield and on 
special teams. 

This year’s wide receivers 
have good hands and good 
speed. Hassan Brown and 
“White Shoes” Pitt will ably fill 
the end positions and Brown is 
looking to get even with a few 
defensive backs, since one of 
them knocked him out last 
year. Look for a lot of scoring 
from the wide receivers both 
by passing and deceptive run- 
ning plays. 

Right now Coach Hart wants 
to see some hitting before he 
decides which linemen to place 
on offense and defense, but he 
is leaning toward Jimmy Vann 
at center with Jack Laird and 
Bob Summerfield at the guard 
spots. Larry Arthur has been 
working out at the tight end 
spot and Jack Garfield will 
come in special team line play. 

Hart’s defensive line seems 
to center around Willie John- 
son at middle guard with Kevin 
Wilson and Leroy Williams at 
the defensive end positions. 
Hart says that he fully intends 
to substitute linemen freely if 
they can do the job, and Kit 
O’Veal, Kenneth Moore, Irvin 
McGregor, Louie Nieves Jr. 

Question Man. . . 

Continued from page 1 

cation value. It does not 
provide the kind of education a 
person can use later in life for 
job development or college. 
The G.E.D. programs are fine 
for those students in need of a 
high school diploma. I feel it is 
essential for everyone to have a 
high school education.” 

Andre Drayton: “To have 
academic instuction on SQTV 
would be fine for some, but how 
would it motivate others who 
aren’t interested in television 
instuction?” 

Willie Callahan: “My reac- 
tion to academic instruction on 
SQTV is definitely a negative 
one. Because the inmates here 
need the face-to-face contact 
with instructors in order to 
contribute input and obtain the 
needed interaction between 
other inmates. Being able to 
express yourself in a class 
situation is of utmost import- 
ance to individuals. Just being 
able to ask questions is a vital 
part of instruction. Television 
wouldn’t, or couldn’t, afford 
you that opportunity . ’ ’ 

Michael Steffenson: “As 
long as academics via SQTV 
don’t interfere with the movies 
I think it’s a good idea. Except 
to say that where there are two 
men in a cell it might prove 
hard for a person to get in as 
much study as he might like 
to.” 

Theodore B. Marshall: 

“Academic instruction via 
SQTV is a good idea for the 
lock-down units only. Workers 
shoqd have their academic op- 
tion fulfilled in a classroom 
setting for two reasons: 1) The 
classroom setting is in con- 
junction with the proposed in- 
centive program . 2 ) Material is 
best absorbed in a group where 
questions can be asked and 
answers given.” 

W. Blagg : “Academic in- 
struction should have in- 
structors available, not via 
SQTV, but in classroom envi- 
ronments.” 

Robert L. Endy : “Television 


and Booker Hillary will see 
plenty of action. 

Jerry Cathey, defensive 
back and linebacker coach, 
says that he won’t announce a 
starting lineup until Friday 
afternoon because he wants to 
create competition and doesn’t 
want anyone to get cocky and 
not put out. Cathey has a lot of 
players to choose from. 
Seymour Cartwright, last 
year’s trophy winner should 
hold down the right side, with 
Andre Wall, Terrence Carr, 
Raymond Marruffo and Steve 
Lytle rotating on the left side 
and playing deep on passing 
situations. 

Cathey also hasn’t made his 
mind up on his starting 
linebacking corps. Cathey 
claims that that is going to be 
the hardest area to choose 
from. He’s got a lot of aggres- 
sive people there — Will 
Robinson, Bernard Triplett, 
Tony Callahan, Alen L., Doug 
Harrison, Don Walker, 
Timothy Robinson, Lewis 
Wyatt and Byron Martin. 
Cathey and Ferretti did indi- 
cate that a lot of the lineback- 
ers would see some special 
teams play. 

Since there hasn’t been much 
contact yet, the News is pre- 
dicting a game with some 
mistakes by the Pirates in the 
first half and Alameda possibly 
ahead by a small margin. But 
by the second half SQ will have 
it together and come from be- 
hind and win by four points. 
The difference could be a last 
minute field goal by Dip 
McCray. 
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“Your honor, before the jury re- 
tires to reach a verdict my client 
wishes to present each of them with 
a little gift of jewelry. ’ ’ 

instruction programs are good 
for the guys that are locked 
down all the time. In my case 
right now I’m in a vocational 
program and the last thing I 
want when I get back to my cell 
is an academic program on 
TV.” 

Richard Ybarra: “Because 
of SQTV instruction I’m out of a 
job. I was an assistant guitar 
instructor, but now guitar in- 
struction will be offered via 
SQTV.” 

R. G. Hall: “Education has 
been one of my life’s most oc- 
cupied subjects. From past ex- 
perience in very high academic 
school systems, I’ve found that 
pupils who tend to have trouble 
or communcation blocks in 
their studies, tend to need more 
one-on-one tutoring. Further- 
more, in a classroom a student 
has less space to lolly-gag and 
do as he will, therefore he puts 
more into his studies. 

“In the event tutoring is of- 
fered on SQTV, this would hold 
no bearing due to the difference 
of ethnic and moral dialog. 

“To sum it all up, one must be 
able to comfortably enjoy what 
he does, especially education. 
It’s the personal participation 
that makes a student in- 
terested, something you can 
not do through a TV screen.” 

Note : This is Part Two of the 
survey we conducted in early 
September. 


I LAW COLUMN 

People v. Twine 

135 Cal.App.3d 59 

Summary 

The trial court, following defendant’s plea bargain to 
robbery and simple kidnaping, sentenced defendant to 
state prison and granted credit for time in custody plus 
conduct credits, pursuant to Pen. Code, § 2900.5, from the 
date of his arraignment to his sentencing ; no credits were 
given for the time defendant spent in a juvenile hall from 
the date of his arrest to his arraignment. Defendant was 
originally charged with the same incident in juvenile 
court, but the juvenile court found that he was not a fit and 
proper subject to be dealt with under the Juvenile Court 
Law, and the court referred the matter to the district at- 
torney for prosecution, with defendant to be detained at 
juvenile hall pending transportation to and from adult 
court. (Superior Court of Los Angeles County, No. A198363, 
Edward A. Hinz, Jr., Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal modified the judgment to provide 
that defendant was to be given credit for the days in cus- 
tody in juvenile hall prior to his arraignment, as well as 
conduct credit; as so modified the judgment was affirmed. 
The court held that a defendant sentenced to state prison is 
entitled to conduct credits for a period of presentence de- 
tention in a juvenile detention facility. The court thus held 
that defendant’s confinement in custody from the date of 
his arrest was attributed to proceedings related to the 
same conduct for which he was convicted, pursuant to Pen. 
Code,§ 2900.5, subd. (b), which entitled him to presentence 
custody credit from that time. (Opinion by Ashby, J., with 
Feinerman, P. J., and Hastings, J., concurring.) 

People v. Hill 

134 Cal.App.3d 1055 


Summary 

The trial court denied defendant’s motion, in proceed- 
ings to extend his commitment under Pen. Code, § 1026.5 
( dealing with the maximum term of commitment to a state 
hospital of a defendant acquitted of a criminal offense by 
reason of insanity), to dismiss the extended commitment 
proceedings for lack of timely filing/ hearing of the peti- 
tion. The petition seeking the extended commitment had 
been prepared and filed, and a public defender had been 
first appointed, only a few days prior to the expiration of 
defendant’s initial commitment. However, § 1026.5 
provides that the patient and his counsel are entitled to 60 
days to prepare for trial, and that the trial must commence 
no later than 30 days prior to the time the person would 
otherwise be released. Defendant’s counsel’s request for a 
continuance, to prepare for the jury trial, resulted in de- 
fendant’s incarceration beyond the maximum permissible 
period, and for a time he was even imprisoned in a county 
jail (where he did not receive his prescribed medication, 
thereby necessitating further continuances). (Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County, No. M 253136, Stephen M. 
Lachs, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed the order extending defen- 
dant’s commitment. The court noted that at the time of her 
appointment, defendant’s counsel had never previously 
met defendant, his medical reports were not available, and 
he had not as yet been examined by the required psychia- 
trists, since these experts had not even been appointed. 
Thus, the court held that both the 60-day preparatory pe- 
riod and the 30-day trial period had already been rendered 
meaningless at the time counsel was appointed, and it was 
realistically quite impossible in the brief time that re- 
mained to bring the matter to even the most hurried con- 
clusion with any semblance of due process. The court thus 
noted that it was exactly such type of unseemly haste, and 
unnecessary confinement prior to proof, that led to the 
enactment of the time limitations specified in § 1026.5. 
(Opinion by Gates, J., with Roth P. J., and Compton, J., 
concurring.) 


Please send the San Quentin News to me for the following: 

□ 1 Year, $2.00 ($4.50 outside continental U.S.) 

□ 2 Years, $4.00 

Make all checks payable to the Accounting Officer. 


NAME 
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Maintenance Meeting 
Stirs-up Major Issue 

ByG.B.LaRue 

San Quentin’s maintenance workers were ordered to at- 
tend a special meeting called by Chief Engineer D. J. 
Synold on Oct. 29. The meeting commenced at 2 p.m. inside 
the maintenance chowhall. The primary issue centered 
around prisoners performing maintenance work in 
specific security areas of the pen. 

captain’s orders in complying 
with one given by a foreman. 
Again Synold answered “ Yes . ” 
He noted that the foreman 
should be aware of all insti- 
tutional orders and regulations 
and the foreman would be re- 
sponsible for any violations. 

Synold stressed that any 
worker who refused to comply 
with an order would be subject 
to a write-up. He said that CDC 
115s would be issued to any 

Continued on page 2 
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Synold opened the meeting, 
commenting that its purpose 
was to establish communica- 
tion in the maintenance de- 
partment and eliminate the 
confusion that had recently de- 
veloped. he suggested the 
meeting was not meant to 
serve as a medium for argu- 
ment and debate, as he began 
outlining the problem. 

From the outset of the meet- 
ing the chief engineer main- 
tained that his department was 
understaffed. He attributed 
this to the changing status of 
institutional security and the 
most recent lockdown which 
has remained partially in ef- 
fect. 

In view of conditions, Synold 
said that prisoners who worked 
in maintenance would be ex- 
pected to work wherever they 
were needed. 

The problem came to a head 
roughly a week prior to the 
meeting whan cons refused to 
perform work on a gunrail. 
They had been warned by peers 
that performing such work 
theatens their personal safety, 
according to one of the three 
workers involved. 

After informing their super- 
visors of the reason why they 
refused to do the work, each 
worker received informal CDC 
128s signed by Synold. 

The administrative write- 
-ups requested that, the workers 
be unassigned and removed 
from the prison’s general 
population. Allegedly, the re- 
quest was made for the 
worker’s own personal safety 
due to “unknown” inmate peer 
pressure, according to the 128 
chronos. 

Apparently this incident lead 
to the confusion which directed 
Synold to call a meeting. The 
128 chronos had been squashed 
prior to the meeting as a result 
of the controversy which fol- 
lowed the administrative ac- 
tion. 

As the meeting continued, 
Synold ordered all mainte- 
nance workers to comply with 
any order that is issued by a job 
foreman. When prisoners 
asked if the order included as- 
signments on gunrails and 
other security areas, Synold 
said, “Yes.” 

This order was given despite 
the chief engineer’s knowledge 
of an order issued by Captain 
Calderon stessing that no in- 
mate was to perform mainte- 
nance work on a gunrail. 

In a February memorandum 
the captain ordered that no in- 
mate was to be allowed on a 
gunrail, gun post or gun tower 
for any reason. He emphasized 
that maintenance work in these 
areas was to be done by “free” 
staff. 

In a recent phone call the 
captain affirmed that the order 
still stands. He indicated that 
he was not aware of any inci- 
dent violating the order. 

One con asked if prisoners 
were expected to violate the 


No News 

The News wasn’t pub- 
lished last week because 
the administrative re- 
viewer exceeded the press 
deadline for reviewing 
copy. When the deadline 
isn’t met, the News isn’t 
published. 


'News' 
Seeks News 

Your “San Quentin 
News” is seeking informa- 
tion pertinent to the joint, 
from around the joint. 

The majority of men at 
this pen are doing their 
programs out of the slam- 
mers, in conjunction with 
department policy. Be- 
cause it is next to impossi- 
ble for our reporters to get 
into the slammers, the 
News would like somebody 
from those units to provide 
us with any useful infor- 
mation that may be rele- 
vant enough to follow up 
with a story. 

If you’ve got a hot one for 
us, let us know. 

Y our cooperation is being 
solicited in an effort to 
bring you, the men who 
make up this joint, a better 
balance of news about San 
Quentin. 


Rushen to Quit Post 

SACRAMENTO (UPI) — 
California prisons director 
Ruth Rushen plans to return to 
academic life in Southern 
California, leaving the job she 
held for nearly three years 
vacant for Governor-elect 
George Deukmejian to name a 
successor. 

Rushen, 57, was the first 
woman and first black to be 
director of the Department of 
Corrections. She was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Brown after 
the contested removal of Jiro 
Enomoto as the state’s prisons 
chief. 

She previously was a proba- 
tion officer and state parole 
board member. 

Her resignation, disclosed 
Nov. 5, is effective Jan. 1, when 
the new governor takes office. 

“I’ve really enjoyed myself, 
and I think I’ve accomplished 
several things,” she said. 
“Now, I’m going back to 
teaching.” 

She said she will work at the 
National Institute of Cor- 
rections. 

As department director, 
Rushen was responsible for 12 
prison facilities with a popula- 
tion of about30,000. 

She lobbied successfully for 
construction of new prisons to 
deal with crowding problems, 
noting, “When you have 30,000 
people and a little over 24,000 
beds, it’s a crisis.” 

The Legislature this year 
authorized construction of five 
maximum-security and seven 
medium-security prisons. Vot- 
ers in June approved a $495 
million bond measure to fi- 
nance the projects. 


West Block Key Locks 
Confiscated, Returned 


ByG.B.LaRue 

Key padlocks were confis- 
cated from west block cells on 
the morning of Oct. 27, per 
order of the prison locksmith, 
and returned later that after- 
noon. 

An order was issued “from 
above” demanding that the 
confiscated locks be returned 
before the initial order to con- 
fiscate was fully carried out. 

Had the locks not been re- 
turned, a number of cells in the 
unit could have been left un- 
protected for weeks. On the 
same issue, some cons indi- 
cated that they would rather 
not go to work than leave their 
houses open to the possibility of 
theft. 

As residents entered the unit 
that afternoon they gathered 
outside the sergeant’s office, 
fitting their keys in search of 
the right lock. “It’s this type of 
incident that breeds tension,” 
said one con, “in an environ- 
ment where people rebel 
against unnecessary oppres- 
sion.” 

Mary Ollie, the unit program 
administrator, said she was 

E leased that prisoners affected 
y the confiscation handled the 
matter through communica- 
tion. She said in view of the 
miscommunication she felt 
prisoners handled the situation 
well under the circumstances. 

Ollie encourages like com- 
munication when problems 
arise in the future. She said 
“when a problem comes up 
let’s talk about it,” indicating 
that some problems could be 


CDC Implications 
Of "One for One" 

By G. B. LaRue 

As the new year approaches, the California Department 
of Corrections is busy preparing policies to comply with the 
incoming worktime legislation, known as “one for one.” 
This includes establishing guidelines which will dictate the 
order in which prisoners’ time credits will be granted and 
taken away. These guidelines are currently in the proposal 
stage. They provide an outline of how the CDC will imple- 
ment the new regulations. 

With an understanding that prisoners’ work and training 
performance will allegedly determine time-credit bene- 
fits, under the new law behavior is the primary factor 
qualifying cons for program participation. Other factors 
include institutional security needs, the kinds of sentence a 
prisoner has and when the conviction took place. 

North Block Con Stabbed 


resolved without unnecessary 
complications. 

Griffin said the locks will be 
reconfiscated at a later date, 
when combination locks are 
made available to replace 
those taken. 

According to business office, 
proper notification will be 
given before any locks are 
confiscated in the future. 

Concerned residents began 
placing calls in an effort to stop 
the action against their prop- 
erty. The confiscation ap- 
peared to be in violation of a 
recent court order restricting 
the confiscation of prisoners 
personal property. It also left a 
substantial number of prison- 
ers ’ cells unprotected . 

Griffin indicated that he had 
acted on his own authority is- 
suing the order to remove the 
locks. He alleged the locks 
were state property and not of- 
ficially authorized for inmate 
use. 

A total of 78 locks were con- 
fiscated and only three of them 
were part of the series that 
were approved, according to 
Griffin. 

Griffin said that he was or- 
dered to return the locks until 
they can be replaced with com- 
bination locks in the future. 

The inmate canteen con- 
firmed that combinaton locks 
were no longer being stocked in 
the canteen. JOCxl'i 
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The department has estab- 
lished what it calls a “credit 
qualifying program.” The pro- 
posed policy outlines a pro- 
cedure allowing part-time and 
full-time assignments. A 
part-time assignment offers 
only part of the benefits of the 
new law. A full-time assign- 
ment offers the full benefits of 
time credits to those who qual- 
ify for the worktime credits. 

The credit qualifying pro- 
grams include all levels of aca- 
demic and vocational educa- 
tion and the various labor and 
clerical jobs prisoners main- 
tain. 

The procedure also au- 
thorizes a combination of 
part-time assignments to be 
considered a full-time pro- 
gram. For example: a prisoner 
can work half a day, earning 
full-time participation credit. 
There is also a provision al- 
lowing prisoners who are on 
program waiting lists to earn a 
certain amount of worktime 
credit. 

It must be stressed that pris- 
oners convicted before Jan. 1, 
1983, do not automatically earn 
worktime credits. Those who 
desire worktime credits will be 
required to sign a waiver which 
abolishes the use of goodtime 
credits in their case. This 
means those who sign the 
waiver have exchanged a 
one-third sentence reduction 
for the “one for one.” 

The one for one credits will 
only be awarded when prison- 
ers are participating in a credit 
qualifying program. Prisoners 
convicted under the new law 
and those who sign the waiver 
will not receive worktime 
credits unless they are as- 
signed or on a program waiting 
list. 

Prisoners involved in a full- 
time assignment will receive a 
six month sentence reduction 
for six months participation, 
according to the new policy. A 
full-time assignment is consid- 
ered to be a minimum of six 
program hours a day. A part- 
time assignment, with a 
minimum of three program 
hours a day, could earn prison- 
ers three months off their sen- 
tence for six months of partici- 
pation. 

As cons enter the prison sys- 
tem after the first of the year, 
they ultimately have a chance 
to cut their sentences in half. 
Qualified prisoners who are 
already in the system will have 
an opportunity to earn a few 
more months since they al- 
ready receive sentence reduc- 
tions of one-third. Under the 

_ , , w *. Continued on page 4 
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An inmate from north block 
was stabbed Wednesday 
morning, Nov. 4, according to 
prison spokesman Jim 
McCullough. 

The inmate entered the 
chowhall for breakfast and re- 
portedly informed a staff 
member that he had been stab- 
bed. 

He was treated for three su- 
perficial stab wounds to the 
right mid-back, according to a 
hospital source, and returned 
to his cell. 

The stabbing took place on 
the north block exercise yard, 
prior to breakfast, said Mc- 
Cullough. 

There are no suspects. 



MARKFENNIMORE 

Fennimore Added 
To 'SQ News' Staff 

The “San Quentin News” is 
pleased to announce the addi- 
tion of Mark Fennimore to the 
reporting staff. 

Born in New York City, Fen- 
nimore came west in ’71 in 
search of “easy pickin’s.” 
Well, the pickin’s turned out to 
be slim, according to Fenni- 
more, so now he’ll be around 
the Bastille during the next 
nine years for robbery, escape, 
assault, etc. 

But, according to Fenni- 
more, that doesn’t make him a 
bad guy. 

Fennimore plans to try his 
hand at some investigative re- 
porting, and maybe some sa- 
tire, or, a con’s eye view of 
humor. 

He says he will be open to 
suggestions from News read- 
ers on stories they would like to 
see covered. Says Fennimore, 
“I will try to report each story 
honestly, objectively, and in 
the tradition of the “San Quen- 
tin News.” 

The News is looking forward 
to the ambitious new reporter’s 
first story. 
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\ Editorial 

Oppressing the News 

Many of our readers have inquired as to why, after Ruth 
Rushen reinstated prison newspapers, the “SQ News” hasn’t 
been published with any regularity. This is a valid concern, and 
worthy of a response. 

Of course from my perspective it’s nearly always the adminis- 
tration’s fault, either directly or indirectly. The fact of the matter 
is, ultimately, the warden is the one responsible for readers not 
receiving their weekly issue. 

That’s not to imply that he’s wielding the heavy hand of cen- 
sorship again, rather, the warden appears to have completely 
divorced himself from the “SQ News. ” 

The bottom line is that, without his support the News receives 
little or no cooperation from staff, which quite effectively stifles 
the daily progress of reporters as well as publication of your 
weekly rag. 

It’s unfortunate, but since the News crew resides in this pro- 
gressively backward pen, we have to rely on the Man in order to 
get the paper out. From the block lieutenant, whose duty it is to 
insure News staffers are let out of their cells to conduct News biz, 
to the warden’s hand-picked reviewer whose duty it is to have the 
copy reviewed before the deadline — cops have to cooperate or 
the News won’t be published. 

Because the supervisor of correctional education programs 
successfully removed a position from the News’ quota for as- 
signments, the News has been understaffed. As a result, the News 
wasn’t published one week due to a lack of copy submitted by 
reporters. That was the case one week. 

More recently the News wasn’t published on two occasions due 
to a lack of cooperation by certain staff members. 

I resent having to answer for the fact that the News wasn’t 
published when administrators are to blame. Their disregard for 
the significance of your weekly newspaper is, though at times 
disconcerting, a driving force behind our will to keep the presses 
rolling. 

Of the previous six issues that have been published since the 
lockdown, five times the administrative reviewer failed to meet 
the deadline for reviewing copy. The deadline, need I mention, 
was set by another administrator ( what you call your basic bu- 
reaucratic catch 22) . 

But the printshop crew is comprised of some pretty decent and 
“committed” folks, and they went out of their way on these occa- 
sions to see that the News was published. 

The SQ News is a weekly publication, and we, along with the 
printshop crew, are bound to a weekly deadline. As far as I know, 
we have the only prison newspaper in the country that is printed 
weekly. 

A biweekly publication has been attempted in the past, but the 
overall concensus was that readers weren’t interested in stale, 
two- week-old news. 

News is definitely fragile, and loses impact with time. So in 
putting out a weekly edition, the deadline must be met or readers 
will get an issue of outdated news. 

The News staff has submitted a proposal to the warden that, if 
approved, would alleviate many of the problems I’ve noted here, 
and in addition, would allow reporters reasonable access 
throughout the pen. This has been done in an effort to save valu- 
able time before the deadline, and also to increase coverage 
throughout the pen. 

Basically, what we’re asking for is a little cooperation. 
Hindsight indicates we’re not going to get it. 

The warden has fought the paper ever since he arrived at SQ. 
He fought the paper at Soledad. 

In several court cases he had fought for the right to censor at 
random, and he has yet to win one case. 

He enlisted the aid of the director in his fight against prisoners’ 
rights to freedom of expression, subsequently resulting in the 
shut-down of all prison papers in California. 

By legislators and the media, pressure was brought to bear and 
the papers were reinstated. Now the direction of attack seems to 
be through lack of cooperation. 

The warden was asked to respond to many of these allegations, 
but he refused. Prison Information Officer Tony Newland was 
asked to make a statement on behalf of the warden, and though 
Newland sits on a committee to better prison newspapers, he also 
refused to comment. 

The News disseminates interesting as well as useful informa- 
tion. It is a tool for communication and controlling rumors, 
which, even from a security standpoint, is beneficial to both cons 
and staff. 

So why does the warden appear threatened by the News? Could 
it be that to even a contestant in the political arena there is still 
security in anonymity? 

Regardless of the warden’s mysterious reasoning, the News 
has a pretty clear interpretation of the First Ammendment, and 
we intend to keep on keepin’ on. But the next time the paper 
doesn’t come out, I suggest you send your cards and letters to the 
man responsible— not me ! 

— Editor 


MAINTENANCE MEETING 


Continued from page 1 

man who refused to work in an 
area he is directed to by a 
foreman. 

Workers who were not will- 
ing to work in some areas of the 
pen due to the threatening na- 
ture of such areas, were ad- 
vised to apply for an assign- 
ment change. 

Synold said that those who 
applied for a job change would 
not be able to work anywhere in 
the maintenance department. 

Though no workers indicated 
that they would apply for a job 
change, the majority of those 
attending were not willing to 
work where guns are posi- 
tioned. 

An unwritten law exists 
which directs any con with 
common sense not to work near 
gun positions. 

Allegedly, performing such 
work would leave the worker 
open to the possibility of physi- 
cal assault from cons who view 
the work as aiding the Man 
with security controls. 

Synold insisted that workers 
were being selfish and he re- 
fused to recognize the conse- 
quences which could result 
from prisoners performing this 
type of work. 

Despite many attempts 
made by workers to illustrate 
the seriousness of the situation, 
the cheif engineer stood firm on 
his position. 

MAC President J. R. Butts 
and Vice-President R. Wise 
attended the meeting in an ef- 
fort to bring out the men’s 
views on the issue. 

Butts commented that he 
feels the chief engineer repre- 
sents a serious threat to the se- 
curity of the prison. He said 


“the man should be removed mates.” She f 
from his position” due to his area distract: 
attitude and apparent lack of being covered 
concern. C/0 j. L. I 

For a meeting which in- “It would mal 
tended not to be a platform for fortable situa 
argument and debate, this mate would be 
meeting carried a considerable advantage. ’ ’ 
amount of each. However, it 
did provide communication to 
some degree. At the same time 
it appeared to support a com- 
munication gap by the firm 
stands which were maintained 
throughout the meeting. 

Following the meeting some 
. - > were 


Small Increase in Pay 

Prisoner’s pay numbers 
have been increased, ac- 
cording to Accounting Offi- 
cer R. X. Perry. The pay 
scale has been revised as 
follows: 

Old Pay Rate New Pay Rate 

$ 10.30 $ 10.90 

12.55 13.30 

14.80 15.70 

15.40 16.30 

17.10 18.15 

18.25 19.35 

20.50 21.75 

21.10 22.40 

24.00 25.45 

24.50 26.00 

25.75 27.30 

28.50 30.25 

31.40 33.30 

32.50 34.45 

37.05 39.30 

42.75 45.30 


correctional officers 
asked how they felt about pris- 
oners performing maintenance 
work near gun positions. 

C/O Addie Kitchen said that 
if she were assigned to a gun 
position she’d rather not have a 
con working in the area. She 
said, “I’d feel very uncomfort- 
able and I feel the convict 
would too.” 

“I wouldn’t want an inmate 
up there and he should not be up 
there,” said C/O R. A. Watson, 
Sr. He feels a gun officer’s con- 
centration would be distracted 
in having to watch a con 
nearby, as well as the popula- 
tion below. 

J. L. Estep and H. T. Varley, 
both correctional officers, 
agreed that they would have no 
qualms about inmates per- 
forming the work as long as a 
freeman was watching him and 
they had advance notice that 
the work would be done. 

But most officers, like C/O 
Massey say they wouldn’t want 
an inmate on a gunrail. Massey 
said she’d rather not have a con 
up there for safety reasons. She 
said, “I’m up there for the 
safety of both staff and in- 


Cash Prizes for 
Poetry Contest 

The eighth annual poetry 
competition, sponsored by the 
World of Poetry, will soon be 
accepting poems for this year’s 
contest. 

Poems of all styles and on 
any subject are eligible to 
compete for the $1,000 grand 
prized, or for 99 other cash or 
merchandise awards, totaling 
over $10,000. 

Contest Director Joseph 
Mellon says he is encouraging 
poetic talent of every kind, and 
expects the contest to again 
produce exciting discoveries. 

Rules and official entry 
forms are available from the 
World of Poetry, 2431 Stockton 
Blvd., Dept. G, Sacramento, 
CA 95817. 


HEALTH EDUCATION I 
Your Dietary Lifestyle 
11/15, 1:00, 10 
11/16, 9:00,3 
11/17,3:00,3 
11/18,3:00, 10 
11/19,1:00,3 

How Safe is Our Food? 
11/15, 3:00, 10 
11/16, 1:00,3 
11/17,1:00, 10 
11/17, 9:00,3 
11/19, 3:00,3 

Diet and Weight Control 
11/16,3:00,3 
11/17, 3:00, 10 
11/18, 1:00,3 
11/18, 9:00,3 
11/19, 1.00, 19 

MAKING IT COUNT 
System Analysis 
11/15, 1:54, 10 
11/16, 9:54,3 
11/17, 3:52,3 
11/18, 3:52, 10 
11/19, 1:52,3 

Online Processing 
11/15, 3:56, 10 
11/16, 1:56,3 
11/17, 1:56, 10 
11/17, 9:56,3 
11/19, 3:56,3 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 30 
Music of the Spheres 
11/16, 3:28,3 
11/17, 3:28, 10 
11/18, 1:28,3 
11/18, 9:28, 10 
11/19, 1:28, 10 


ENGLISH 32 
Soldier’s Home 
11/15,1:30,3 
11/16, 1:30,10 
11/18,3:30,3 
11/19, 3:30, 10 
11/19, 9:30,3 

GED LITERATURE 
Reading/Science III 
11/15,1:28,10 
11/16, 9:28,3 
11/17,3:28,3 
11/18,3:28, 10 
11/19,1:28,3 

GED GRAMMAR 
Spelling 
11/15, 3:28, 10 
11/16,1:28,3 
11/17, 1:28, 10 
11/17,9:28,3 
11/19, 3:28,3 

GED MATH 

Triangles, Squares and Re- 
ctangles 

11/15, 3:00,3 
11/16, 3:00, 10 
11/17, 1:00,3 
11/18, 1:00, 10 
11/18, 5:00,3 

U.S. HISTORY 
Chapter 10 
11/15,1:00,3 
11/16, 1:00, 10 
11/18, 3:00,3 
11/19, 3:00, 10 
11/19, 9:00,3 

WRITE RIGHT 
Parts of Speech II 
11/15, 1:19,3 
11/16, 1:19,10 
11/18, 3:19,3 
11/19, 3:19, 10 
11/19, 9:19,3 


SPANISH MADE SIMPLE 
Chapter 4, Page 23 
11/15,3:28,3 
11/16,3:28, 10 
11/17,1:28,3 
11/18, 1:28, 10 
11/18, 5:28,3 

HISTORY OF MEXICO 
The Growth Years 1935-80 
11/15,3:56,3 
11/16,3:56, 10 
11/17, 1:56,3 
11/18, 1:56, 10 
11/18, 5:56,3 

FRENCH I 
Lesson 3 
11/15,4:27,3 
11/16,4:27, 10 
11/17, 2:27,3 
11/18, 2:27, 10 
11/18, 6:27,3 

GARDEN CHAPEL PRESENTS 

- “Esteeslavida” 

“The Promise” 

11/15, 2:22, 10 
11/16, 10:22,3 
11/17,4:22,3 
11/18, 4:22, 10 
11/19, 2:22,3 

MOVIES 

“Go Tell the Spartons” 
11/15, 5:00,3 
11/16, 5:00,3 
11/17, 7:00, 10 
11/19, 7:00, 10 

“Scanners” 

11/15, 7:00, 10 
11/17, 5:00,3 
11/18, 7:00, 10 

“Blazing Saddles” 

11/15, 9.00,3 
11/16, 7:00, 10 
11/19, 5:00,3 
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Program to Aid Vets 
Comes to San Quentin 


The Veterans Outreach 
Readjustment Counseling 
Program (VORCP) is coming 
to San Quentin. 

The focus of the program is to 
provide readjustment coun- 
seling for Vietnam veterans 
and the Vietnam-era veteran, 
according to Bob Mertz, a vet- 
erans’ outreach counselor. 

Mertz said the VORCP in- 
cludes the following services: 
one-to-one counseling, rap 
groups (run by and for Viet- 
nam veterans), supportive 
counseling, i.e. employment, 
veteran’s benefits, discharge 
up-grading, medical, educa- 
tional and vocational. 

The law mandates the 
VORCP be located in the com- 
munity and that they maintain 
a respectable distance from 
the Veteran’s Administration. 
Currently there are two 
storefront centers open in San 
Francisco. 

All of the counselors, ac- 
cording to Mertz, have worked 
with Vietnam-era veterans. 
“For the San Quentin project,” 
said Mertz, “all counseling 
staff members are Vietnam 
veterans. 

“They also, in conjunction 
with their private and profes- 
sional work, have undergone 
intensive seminar training in 
the diverse problem areas 
peculiar to Vietnam-era veter- 
ans.” 

The program will provide 
readjustment counseling in 
areas such as flashbacks, 
nightmares, social alienation, 
peer alienation, unemploy- 
ment, drug and alcohol depen- 
dency or abuse, capricious dis- 
charges from the military, 
stress reduction techniques, 
and personal relationship diffi- 
culties. 


The counseling staff will 
function in many roles, ac- 
cording to Mertz, but first and 
foremost as an advocate for the 
Vietnam-era veteran and his 
needs while incarcerated at 
San Quentin. 

Mertz stresses the import- 
ance of remembering that the 
service provided by the 
VORCP do not stop once the 
veteran leaves San Quentin as 
a “free person.” Throughout 
California there are 14 Veter- 
an’s Outreach Centers that can 
help to make the transition to 
free life easier. 

To take advantage of this 
valuable program, complete 
the form that’s listed with the 
advertisement in this issue, 
and return it as soon as possible 
to the prerelease building. 

Muslims Holding 
Annual Pastry Sale 

Masjid Muhammad, San 
Quentin’s Islamic congrega- 
tion, has initiated its fourth 
quarter Pastry Sale. 

All pastry orders must be in 
the Islamic Office by Dec. 24. 
Pastries will be delivered on 
Jan. 22, 1983, according to the 
Islamic Office. 

Pastries will sell for $3 per 
order. This includes the sale of 
bean pie, blueberry cheese pie, 
cherry cheese pie and pineap- 
ple cheese pie. Packages of 
oatmeal cookies will also be 
sold at the sale price. 

Order forms can be obtained 
from any member of Masjid 
Muhammad or through the Is- 
lamic Office #4. 

Residents in the lock-up units 
should be able to obtain order 
forms from the unit canteen 
officer, according to the Is- 
lamic Office. 


Vietnam-era Vets . . . 

If you served in the Armed Forces during the period of August 1 964 
and May 1975, you are eligible to participate in a recently initiated 
program tailored to the needs of Vietnam-era and Vietnam veterans. 
Please return the below form to the program activity director in pre- 
release, or mail to the Veteran's Outreach Center as listed below. 

NAME - 


DATE OF BIRTH 


BRANCH OF SERVICE . 
MILITARY SERVICE# . 


SERVICE DATES: FROM- 


LOCATION OF SERVICE: VIETNAM . 

EUROPE _ 
U.S.A. _ 

LOCATION AT SAN QUENTIN 


-TO 

S. E. ASIA . 

ON SHIP 

OTHER _ 


SAN QUENTIN IDENTIFICATION No. 


Prisoners Become Lectors 


In Catholic Ceremony 


By Mark Fennimore 

Three San Quentin inmates 
took their first step into the 
ministry of the Catholic Church 
on Sunday, Nov. 7. 

Juan Flores, Bill Hernandez, 
and Burt Gohranson were in- 
stalled as lectors, in a beautiful 
mass at the Catholic Chapel. 

A lector is chosen by the con- 
gregation to read from the 
Bible during Mass in aid of the 
priest, and is the first of the 
ministries that includes 
deacons, priests, bishops and 
archbishops. 

After a minimum of one year 
study, these men were honored 
for their hard work by the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco, 
with certificates proclaiming 
them to be lectors for our 
church here, and any church in 


the diocese, according to Fa- 
ther O’Neill. Each man also re- 
ceived a small gold medallion 
and a Bible. 

Father O’Neill and Father 
Aylward both said Mass, and 
Father Aylward presented the 
men with their certificates 
while music was played by 
Carol Kaden and Alex Bond of 
S.F. State. 

Also installed as lector was 
Manuel Hernandez, who re- 
cently was transferred to 
Soledad. Richard Whitcomb 
was installed as Eucharistic 
Minister, but has been sent to 
Tehachapi. 

This honor is a first for SQ 
prisoners, and according to 
Father O’Neill, is also a first 
for the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco. 


Hobby Shop Open 

The hobby shop has been 
open on recent weekends and 
will be open again for business 
on Saturday, Nov. 20. 

Many cons have im- 
plemented the hobby shop re- 
cently, but Handicraft Man- 
ager Lois Wu feels that more 
mainline residents are in- 
terested, but need sufficient 
notification to enable them to 
get on the ducat list in time. 

In order to be considered for 
a ducat, Wu says to write her or 
call her at ext. 397, well before 
Nov. 20. In contacting Wu, also 



LOIS WU, Handycraft Manager. 

indicate specifically what 
business needs to be con- 
ducted, whether it’s wood, 
leather, ceramics, etc. 

Two sessions will be held on 
Nov. 20, the first from 8 to 11:30 
a . m . , and the second from 12:30 
to3p.m. 

Wu stresses that any man 
ducated to the hobby shop must 
remain in the shop for the du- 
ration of the session. 

New Law 

Prisoners Get Access 
To Small Claims Court 

California prisoners have 
been afforded greater access to 
small claims court according 
to a law recently approved by 
Governor Brown. The law will 
take effect Jan. 1,1983. 

Introduced by Senator Petris 
(D-Oakland) as SB 1294, the 
new law amends Section 117.4 
of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
It will allow any plaintiff incar- 
cerated in county jail, the De- 
partment of Corrections or 
Youth Authority to waive per- 
sonal appearance by submit- 
ting written declarations sup- 
porting the claim, or by allow- 
ing another person other than 
an attorney to appear on the 
prisoner’s (plaintiff’s) behalf. 

Current law requires the 
plaintiff and defendant to ap- 
pear in person and prohibits 
representation by an attorney 
or any other person. This has 
prevented incarcerated per- 
sons from filing suit in small 
claims court in the past. 

The law doesn’t apply in the 
event one prisoner is sued by 
another and is a defendant. The 
state Supreme Court has held 
that a prisoner who is a defen- 
dant in a civil proceeding is en- 
titled to be present at the 
hearing, or be represented by 
an attorney. 

As of Jan. 1, according to 
Donald Specter of the Prison 
Law Office, prisoners may use 
small claims courts to sue any- 
one else. 

“I imagine,” said Specter in 
regard to the incoming law, 
“this will be very useful in 
cases where the CDC has lost 
some property and either will 
not admit the loss, or under- 
values the property it does 
admit losing,” though Specter 
concedes it will be very dif- 
ficult to prove the latter. 



CONS WOODWORKING at the hobby shop. 


I LAW COLUMN I 

People v. Arcega 

32 Cal. 3d 504 


Summary 

A jury found defendant quilty of two counts of first 
degree murder (Pen. Code §§ 187 and 189). The jury also 
found the special circumstance that defendant was per- 
sonally present during the commission of the act or acts 
causing the death, and had in this case been convicted of 
first degree murder and an additional count of murder in 
the first and second degree (former Pen. Code, § 190.2, 
subd. (c)(5)) and returned a verdict imposing the death 
penalty. (Superior Court of Los Angeles County, No. 
A018871, John A. Arguelles, Judge.) 

The Supreme Court reversed and remanded for retrial or 
other appropriate proceedings. The court held that the 
trial court erred in admitting the testimony of a court- 
appointed psychiatrist as to his conclusions that defendant 
had the capacity to form the necessary mental states and 
that defendant had feigned mental illness to avoid trial. 
These conclusions were based on defendant’s account of 
the circumstances of the crimes told to the psychiatrist 
during his examination of defendant to determine his 
mental competency to stand trial. The court held that, even 
though the trial court originally appointed the psychiatrist 
to determine whether defendant was sane at the time of the 
commission of the offense pursuant to Pen. Code, § 1027, 
qnd that the statute contemplates that testimony by such a 
court-appointed expert is admissible at the guilt phase if 
the defendant places his mental state in issue, the psychi- 
atrist’s testimony was inadmissable, since the psychiatrist 
had terminated his inquiry into defendant’s sanity, and 
some time later was conducting the separate inquiry as to 
defendant’s competency when defendant made the state- 
ments which formed the basis of the psychiatrist’s conclu- 
sions. Thus, the court held that the admission of the psy- 
chiatrist’s testimony violated the rule that neither a defen- 
dant’s statements to psychiatrists appointed by the court 
to determine his competency to stand trial nor the fruits of 
such statements may be used in trial on the issue of his 
guilt. The court held that, in the absence of a valid waiver 
of defendant’s state and federal constitutional privileges 
against self-incrimination, the statements could be used 
only at the hearing on competency. The court held that, 
since the trial court’s error violated federal law as well as 
state law, the proper standard of review was the federal 
standard; thus, in order to be harmless, the error must 
have been harmless beyond a reasonable doubt. Utilizing 
that standard, the court held that, while the psychiatrist’s 
testimony was conceivably helpful to defendant insofar as 
it described his rage and frustration with the conduct of one 
of the victims prior to the murders, it also summarized and 
analyzed the issues of premeditation and deliberation, 
which were the key issues in the case. Thus, the court held 
that it was not beyond a reasonable doubt that the tes- 
timony could not have tipped the scale in favor of findings 
of first degree rather that second degree murder. The 
court held that this conclusion was reinforced by the ad- 
mission of testimony of one of the victims that the victim 
had expressed fear of defendant shortly before her death 
and that the same victim has demanded that defendant 
move out of her apartment. The admission of such evi- 
dence under the state of mind exception to the hearsay rule 
(Evid. Code, § 1250), which applies when the declarant’s 
state of mind is an issue in the case or when the statement is 
relevant to prove or explain acts or conduct of the decla- 
rant, was error, since defendant had admitted killing the 
victim after she had gone to sleep and there was no issue 
raised by defendant as to the victim’s state of mind, or as to 
any conduct of the victim immediately preceding her 
death. (Opinion by Bird, C. J., with Newman, Kaus, 
Broussard and Reynoso, JJ., concurring. Separate dis- 
senting opinion by Richardson, J., with Mosk, J., concur- 
ring.) 


Pirates Blasted 


By Jack Garfield 

The San Quentin Pirates 
hosted Alameda Naval Air 
Station in their season opener 
and were blown away by a 30- 
point margin last Saturday on a 
rain soaked, sloppy field. 

SQ came out throwing and 
scored on their very first play 
from scrimmage as Terry 
Dorsey hit Hassan Brown with 
a 50-yard touchdown pass. The 
Pirates failed on the conver- 
sion and with less than a min- 
ute played, led 6-0. 

The Navy boys came right 
back and scored three plays 
later on a 35-yard pass play 
After making the conversion, 
Alameda led 8-6. 

On the ensuing kickoff, SQ 
ran the ball back to their 35- 
yard line. Bob Martinson took a 
drive up the middle that was 
good for five yards, and then 
Dorsey went to the air again 
and found Brown open on a 
sideline fly pattern. The ball 
was slightly underthrown, but 
Brown adjusted, cut back in 
front of the coverage, made the 
catch, and sprinted into the end 
zone for a 40-yard score. SQ 
managed the two-point con- 
version this time and again 
took the lead, 14-8. 

Alameda came out throwing 
again and after a couple short 
yardage plays, burnt SQ’s de- 
fensive secondary with a 30- 
yard crossing pattern that re- 
sulted in a score. Alameda 
made the 2-point conversion 
and led, 16-14. 

Still in the first quarter, 
Alameda made some defensive 
adjustments. They went from a 
four-man line to a three-man 
line and started blitzing 
linebackers. This is when SQ’s 
problems started. 

On SQ’s next possession, a 
poor snap from center resulted 
in a fumble that was recovered 
by Alameda. Two plays later 
Alameda fumbled and SQ re- 
covered on the SQ 35. 

It was still raining and the 
field was sloppy ana SQ fum- 


bled on its next play, as there 
was a mix up in the backfield. 
Alameda recovered and had 
good field position as the first 
quarter was ending. 

In the second quarter the 
Pirates had their backs to the 
wall as the offensive line had 
problems making adjustments 
to Alameda’s blitzing 
linebackers and defensive line 
surge. 

Dorsey had little or no time to 
find his receivers and was con- 
tinually forced out of the 
pocket. 

Bob Martinson, A1 Wilson 
and Jesse Moffett ground out 
yardage on counter and draw 
plays but SQ just couldn’t put 
any sustained drives together. 

Alameda scored again in the 
second quarter and led at the 
half by a score of 24 to 14 . 

The third quarter ended. On 
their first offensive series from 
scrimmage, the Pirates fum- 
bled. 

Dorsey had dropped back to 
pass. This time Dorsey was 
given adequate time, but 
Alameda had everyone cov- 
ered and Dorsey was forced out 
of the pocket and dropped the 
ball on SQ four-yard line as he 
was hit. Three plays later, 
Alameda was on the score- 
board again. 

In all fairness to the Pirates 
and coaches Ferretti, Hart and 
Cathey, it has to be noted that 
the team had only ly 2 days of 
contact with the pads on before 
the game. 

Many correctional officers 
on the staff football team didn’t 
turn their gear back in and 
those that did, didn’t do so until 
a week before the game. The 
coaches were forced to make 
judgments and make cuts be- 
fore they saw any hitting. 

There were some bright 
spots in an otherwise dark 
Saturday. 

Seymour Cartwright made 
six unassisted tackles. Doug 
Harrison made two tackles and 



PIRATE QB Dorsey looks for tailback. 


had three assists. Linebacker 
Bernard Triplett made two 
tackles with five assists and 
made a key interception to halt 
an Alameda scoring drive. A1 
Luckett also intercepted an 
Alameda pass and had three 
tackles with four assists. 

The defensive line held its 
own against the ground attack 
of Alameda. Middle guard Will 
Johnson made five tackles with 
three assists. Kevin Wilson had 
two tackles and three assists. 
Kit O’Veal had a couple of as- 
sists and put some pressure on 
the quarterback while Leroy 
Williams made two tackles. 
Michael Brown, who came in at 
defensive back in the second 
half, made two tackles with two 
assists. 

Dorsey, when he wasn’t run- 
ning for his life, threw well as 
he completed 5 of 10 passes for 
a total of 125 yards with no in- 
terceptions , and two t . d . ’ s . 

Coach Cathey, who got 
snowed-in at Tahoe just shook 
his head Monday morning 
when he heard the score and 
indicated that there would be 
some hard practice sessions 
this week. Coaches Ferretti 
and Hart said they would be 
working with the offensive line 
a lot this week. 

The final score was Alameda 
44-SQ 14. 


CANTEEN PRICE LIST 


Nov. 12, 1982 


FOODSTUFFS 

Bean Dip, Jalapenos $.90 

Beef Jerky 30 

Candy, Bags 85 

Candy Bars (Lifesavers .25) 30 

Candy Bars, Ig 90 

Carmel Corn, Tub 1.85 

Cheese, Sliced 1.55 

Cheese, Loaf, 2 lb 5.15 

Chile Con Carne 55 

Chile Peppers 90 

Chile Sauce 1.00 

Cookies 1.50 

Corn Chips 1.05 

Cheese & Chicken Crackers 95 

Crackers, Graham 1.35 

Crackers, Ritz 1.50 

Crackers, Saltine 1.00 

Cupcakes & Fried Pies 45 

Cup 0 Noodles 75 

Dill Pickles 1.45 

Donuts, Variety 1.20 

Donuts, Old Fashioned 1.45 

Honey Butter 1.30 

Honey Natural 1.45 

Hormel Beans & Weiners 70 

HormelSpam 1.35 

Hot Sauce, Crystal 55 

Jalapenos Peppers 70 

Jam 1.40 

Korn Kernels 25 

Marshmallows 70 

Mayonnaise, Miracle Whip 80 

Meat Sticks 25 

Menudo Stew, 7 Vi oz. can 55 

Mustard 70 

Nalley’s Tamales 70 

Peanuts, Spanish, Salted 80 

Peanut Butter 1.60 

Pecan Pies 45 

Pice Pica Sauce 60 

Popcorn 20 

Potato Chips, Bar-B-Que & Plain . 1.05 

Pretzels 90 

•Pudding 40 

Rolls, Assorted 1.20 

Salami 1.75 

Sardines 80 

Soup, Rite Time 05 

Sugar Cubes, 1 lb 80 

Sunflower Kernels 50 

Top Ramen Soup 35 

Tortillas, Floured 1.05 

Tortillas Chips 1.10 

Tuna Fish 1.45 

TicTac 35 

Underwood Ham 65 

Underwood Liverwurst 75 

BEVERAGES 

Breakfast Drink 1.15 

Cocoa Mix, 1% lb. bag 3.15 • 

Coffee, Hills Brothers, 4 oz 2.10 

Coffee, MJB, 10 oz 3.70 

Coffee, Tasters’s Choice 4.45 


BEVERAGES CONT. 


Dairy Creamer, Maxwell 

.. $1.00 

Kool-Aid, 2 qts 

... .75 

Lemonade, qt 

. . . .40 

Milk, Powdered 

... 1.55 

Soda Pop, Canned 

. . . .30 

Tea Bags, 100 

... 2.00 

Tea, Instant W/Lemon 

... 1.15 

V-8 Vegetable Juice 

... .35 

TOBACCO & ACCESSORIES 

Beechnut Tobacco 

. . . .80 

BorkumRiff, 1.5 oz 

. . . .90 

Bond Street 

. . . .65 

Bugler, 6V2 oz 

. . . 2.30 

Cigarettes, Carton 

...8.00 

Dutch Masters Panatellas . . . 

.. 1.10 

Garcia y Vega Cigars, 5-box . . 

. . . .40 

House of Windsor 

... .30 

King Edward Imperials 

. . . .55 

King Edward Specials 

. . . .50 

Lighter, Butane 

... .70 

London Dock 

. .. .75 

Mixture 79 

. . . .60 

Papers, B&W 

... .20 

Pipe Cleaners 

... .35 

Pipe Filters 

. . . .30 

Pipes, Doctor Grabow 

. . . 3.30 

Red Dot 

. . . .80 

Rolling Kit, Bugler 

... 3.45 

Snuff, Copenhagen 

. .. .90 

Top, Kite Pkg 

. . . .40 

Velvet, sm 

. . . .45 

White Owl Panatellas 

. .. .80 

SUNDRIES 


Aerogrammes 

. . . .30 

Album, Photo 

... 2.05 

Bags, Zipper, Canvas 

... 8.55 

Batteries, AA (4) 

... .35 

Batteries, C-size, D-size 

... .50 

Batteries, 9-volt 

... .75 

Binder, 3-ring, 8V£xll 

... 3.70 

Can Openers 

. . . .40 

Decanter, Plastic 

. . . 3.40 

Dissolution, Regulatory 

... 5.00 

Divorce, Summary 

... 5.00 

Envelopes, Blank 

. . . .02 

Envelopes, Color 24 

... .60 

Envelopes, Expanding 

...2.60 

Envelopes, Plain, Manila 

... .15 

Fingernail Clippers 

. . . .45 

Ink, Refills, Shaeffer 

... .15 

Paper, Blue Bond 16 lb 

... 5.30 

Paper, Bond 16 lb 

... 4.70 

Paper, Bond 20 lb 

... 5.45 

Paper, Legal 26-line 

. . . .02 

Paper, Legal 32-line 

. . . .03 

Papermate Refill 

... .75 

Pen, Bic, Ballpoint 

... .20 


Pen, Papermate, Ballpoint 1.50 

Pencil, Mech 95 

Pitcher, 64oz 2.25 

Plastic Containers, 4/set 2.35 

Postcards, SQ (5-pict) 1.05 

Postcards, Standard 13 


SUNDRIES CONT. 

Room Freshener $.95 

ScriptoLead 60 

Shoe Polish, Blk/Brn 1.25 

Shower Slippers 80 

Spoons, Plastic 05 

Stamps 20 

Tablet, Colored 1.10 

Tablet, yellow, ruled 95 

Tablet, white, ruled 80 

Toenail Clippers 75 

Tumblers 1.15 

Tw66Z6fS SO 

Watchband, Nylon/Metal 1.25 

Wallet Pocket, Westclox 2.35 


Astrology for '80s 90 

Bike Lifestyle 1.75 

Choppers 1.75 

College Football 1.95 

Easy Riders 2.00 

Football Action 3.95 

Football Preview 3.25 

Fling 2.95 

Gallery 2.95 

Harvey 2.95 

Hot Rod 1.50 

Hustler 3.50 

Hustler Humor 2.95 

Iron Horse 1.75 

NFL Preview ’82 1.75 

Oui 2.95 

Penthouse 2.50 

Pigskin 2.75 

Playboy 2.50 

Players 2.75 

Popular Crosswords 99 

Rolling Stone 1.50 

Strength & Health 1.25 

The Ring 1.50 

TOILET ARTICLES 

Afta Shave 1.85 

Bath Powder 1.35 

Bath Talc 1.90 

Bic Disposable 30 

Brush, Shaving 2.75 

Copper Tone Tan Lotion 1. 90 

Colgate Shaving Soap, cup 30 

Colgate Instant Shave 1.10 

Gillette Razor 4.35 

Gillette Razor, Blades 2.35 

Lotion, Jergens Alok 1.90 

Lotion, Ponds 1.55 

Lotion, Mts. Hills 2.00 

Magic Shave (Gold 1.10) 90 

Mennen Cream, Brushless 1.20 

Mennen Cream, Lather 1.10 

Mennen Deod. Stick, 1% oz 1.20 

Noxema Cream, Brushless 1.40 

Noxema Skin Cream 1.60 

Powder, Mennen, Bath 1.65 

Powder, Mennen, Face 1.15 


TOILET ARTICLES CONT. 

Styptic Pencil $.50 

Soap Dish 45 

HAIR ACC. & CONDITIONERS 

Alberto V0-5 2.30 

Chenti Panthenol Rinse 1.85 

Combs, Natural 30 

Combs, Regular 10 

Comb, Natural Pick 45 

Dixie Peach, Ig 1.35 

EndPaper 90 

Hair Brush 95 

Hair Food 1.65 

HairGlo 1.35 

Hair Oil Hqz 80 

Perm. Creme Relaxer 5. 10 

Proline Combout 1.10 

Protein 29 1.65 

Wave Rods 1.70 

SOAPS & SHAMPOO 

Shampoo, Chenti Panthenol 1.85 

Shampoo, Head-n-Shoulders 2.05 

Shampoo, Prell 1.05 

Shampoo, Pro-Line 90 

Shampoo, Sebutone Tar 3.10 

Shampoo, Subulex, Med 2.50 

Shampoo, Sulphur 8 2.55 

Shampoo, Balsam 90 

Soap, Cocoa Butter 95 

Soap, Dial 60 

Soap, Irish Spring 50 

Soap, Ivory 35 

Soap, Palmolive 45 

DENTAL SUPPLIES 

Binaca Breath Drops 1.60 

Cepacol Mouthwash 2.20 

Dental Floss 75 

Denture Brush 1.40 

Efferdent Cleaner 2.25 

Polident Cleanser 2.25 

Poligrip Adhesive 95 

Toothbrush 50 

Toothbrush Holder 40 

Toothpaste, Colgate 7oz 2.10 

Toothpaste, Pepsodent, sm 40 

Toothpaste, Topol, 3 oz 3.30 

Toothpicks 45 

DRUGS 

Alka Seltzer, Pk. of 2 15 

Clearasil 2.60 

Cough Drops 45 

Hoffman’s Energol, 8 oz 5.40 

Hoffman’s Hu-ProPwd., lib 4.30 

Chapstick 65 

Quinsana Footpowder 2.40 

Turns 40 

Vicks Vapo-Rub 1.90 

Visine Eye Drops 1.95 

Vitamins, Mega 5.20 


'ONE FOR ONE' 

Continued from page 1 

new law, instead of receiving 
four months off for eight 
months of good behavior, cons 
will get six months off for pro- 
gram participation. 

In approaching the other side 
of the worktime law we observe 
that the penalties for disciplin- 
ary offenses have been doubled 
under this legislation. 

A maximum of 180 days time 
credit can be denied for serious 
offenses which could be prose- 
cuted as a felony. Less serious 
offenses which could be prose- 
cuted as a misdemeanor could 
cost prisoners as much as 90 
days time credits. 

The department has broken 
disciplinary offenses down into 
six divisions for the purpose of 
determining time credit losses. 
These divisions have been 
classified A, B, C, D, E and F, 
and they begin with the most 
serious offenses and work their 
way down. 

Division A offenses could 
cost prisoners 151 to 180 days 
time credit, according to the 
proposed procedure. These 
offenses include homicide, at- 
tempted homicide, intentional 
infliction of serious physical 
injury to another person, tak- 
ing of a hostage, and escape 
with force. Other offenses in- 
clude destruction of state prop- 
erty in excess of $200 during a 
riot, possession or manufac- 
ture of any firearm, weapon or 
explosive, assault with a de- 
adly weapon or caustic sub- 
stance, forcible sex acts and 
any other felony which in- 
volves violence or results in 
injury to a victim. Conspiracy 
to commit a felony is also in- 
cluded in Division A offenses. 

Division B offenses can re- 
sult in a time credit loss of 121 
to 150 days. These offenses in- 
clude assault or battery on a 
peace officer not involving the 
use of a weapon, intentional 
destruction of state property 
valued in excess of $200, and 
escape without force. Other 
offenses include possession of 
any narcotic or controlled 
substance (including marij- 
uana ) , battery by a prisoner on 
a non-prisoner, and any other 
felony not involving violence or 
the use of a weapon . 

Division C offenses can re- 
sult in a time credit loss of 91 to 
120 days. These offenses in- 
clude possession or use of an 
intoxicating substance, fur- 
nishing equipment or aiding 
and abetting an escape or es- 
cape attempt and arson not of a 
structure. Other offenses in- 
clude falsification of any offi- 
cial record or document 
maintained by the Department 
of Corrections, extortion, brib- 
ery and conspiracy to commit a 
Division C offense. 

Division D offenses can re- 
sult in a time credit loss of 61 to 
90 days. These offenses include 
possession of paraphernalia 
for the injection of any con- 
trolled substance, initiating or 
participating in a riot if the in- 


mate destroyed less than $200 
of state property, and unlawful 
assembly, or failing to disperse 
when ordered. Other offenses 
include battery on a prisoner 
(fighting), commission of any 
misdemeanor offense in Divi- 
sion D, and conspiracy to 
commit any of these offenses. 

Division E offenses can re- 
sult in a time credit loss of 31 to 
60 days. These offenses include 
theft or embezzlement of state 
funds in excess of $50, illegal 
consensual sex acts, and 
forgery of any significant rec- 
ord or document. Other of- 
fenses include gambling and 
conspiracy to commit any Di- 
vision E offense. 

Division F offenses can re- 
sult in a time credit loss of 0 to 
30 days. These offenses include 
possession of tools or par- 
aphernalia for escape pur- 
poses, throwing a noncaustic 
substance on staff, participa- 
tion in a work strike and refusal 
to perform work or assigned 
program activity. Other of- 
fenses include unauthorized 
possession of official de- 
partmental records or docu- 
ments, possession of $5 U.S. 
currency or more without 
proper authorization and re- 
fusal to submit to a urinalysis. 
Also included is any serious 
disciplinary offense listed in 
Director’s Rule 3315. 

Along with the procedure for 
denying credits the depart- 
ment is required by law to es- 
tablish a procedure for the 
restoration of time credits lost 
as a result of a disciplinary in- 
fraction. 

The CDC has proposed a 
policy which would restore 
credits after the prisoner has 
remained disciplinary-free for 
a specified period of time. 
Under this policy Division A 
offense credit losses would be 
restored at a maximum rate of 
25 percent of the credits loss. 

Such credits would be re- 
stored in cases that do not re- 
sult in the death or permanent 
disabling of a victim. 

Before Division A offenses 
can be restored, prisoners 
would have to remain disci- 
plinary free for one year. 

Credit losses for offenses in 
Divisions B and C will be con- 
sidered for restoration at a 
maximum rate ot 50 percent, 
according to the proposed pro- 
cedure. In order that these 
credits be restored, prisoners 
would have to remain disci- 
plinary free for six months. 

All other credit losses would 
be restored at a maximum rate 
of 100 percent following six 
months of disciplinary-free 
conduct. 

Denial and restoration of 
time credits will be determined 
by the Warden’s Classification 
Committee. 

Due to the fact that this pro- 
cedure has not been finalized, 
any part of the policy is subject 
to change should the CDC deem 
it necessary. 
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East Block Workers 
Released to Work 


By Mark Fennimore 

Assigned workers from east 
block were allowed to go to 
work on Monday , Nov . 1 , f or the 
first time since June 19. One 
hundred eighty-seven ducats 
were passed out in that unit, 
according to Program Ad- 
ministrator Coffman, assign- 
ing those men to various jobs 
and vocations. 

There are presently 600 men 
in east block on waiting lists for 
jobs and vocations, according 
to Coffman. He said these men 
are expected to be assigned by 
Nov. 19. 

Those that are assigned will 
be eligible to participate in the 
“one for one,” incentive pro- 
gram when it takes effect Jan. 
1. 

He said further that there are 
approximately 680 job vacan- 
cies currently available within 
the institution. 

Hours of investigation failed 
to provide the location of these 
680 jobs available. 

Contacted at his office, the 
assignment lieutenant was un- 
able to shed any light on there 
positions. Due to the heavy 
work load being dealt with by 
his office, says the lieutenant, 
he won’t be able to make that 
information available for an 
indef inate period of time . 

CC-II Kernan, assigned to 
special projects, said that the 
680 jobs and vocations fall 
under these categories: in- 
dustries, culinary, mainte- 
nance, academic, vocational, 
and ancillary. 

According to Kernan, all of 
those men currently on waiting 
lists have been through unit 
classification, and will be 
placed by the assignment 
lieutenant by Nov. 19. 

Men will be placed at as- 
signments in areas of employ- 
ment education or vocation as 
directed by the classification 
committee. Kernan says that 
providing there are no posi- 
tions available in the category 
designated by classification, 
an assignment will be provided 
by the assignment lieutenant. 
Jobs or vocations chosen in this 
instance will be as close as 
possible to the category de- 
cided upon at classification, 
according to Kernan. 

Under the new incentive plan 
the state must make an effort 
to place those men that wish to 
work in some form of employ- 
ment. However, many “free” 
supervisors point out that they 
are already over quota in their 
respective areas. The feeling of 
some staff is that they are 
being asked to “babysit” the 
extra workers. 

Thanksgiving to be 
Observed at Chapels 

There will be two Thanks- 
giving worship services held 
this year at San Quentin, ac- 
cording to prison chaplains. 

A special Thanksgiving Mass 
will be celebrated in the 
Catholic Chapel at 9:30 a.m., 
Thanksgiving Day, according 
to Father Jack O’Neill. 

The Protestant Chapel will 
feature a Thanksgiving wor- 
ship service at 9:15 a.m. on 
Thursday, Nov. 15, according 
to Chaplain Harry Howard. 

All residents of the mainline 
population are welcome to at- 
tend Thanksgiving services. 


As part of this new unlock 
phase, east block residents are 
now being allowed to use the 
lower yard on weekends. East 
block workers are allowed to 
use the gym on weekends along 
with west block workers. 

Three hot meals a day are 
being served in the chowhall, 
bringing to an end the infamous 
bag lunches, which have been 
described by cons as one of the 
cruelist consequences of the 
long lockdown of 1982. 

East block will also be re- 
stored to regular canteen pur- 
chases at the canteen windows 
on Thursdays and Fridays, ac- 
cording to Coffman, between 
8:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. Closed 
for lunch, the canteen will open 
again from 1:30 p.m. until 
lock-uptime. 

This new development in 
canteen procedure leaves only 
west block workers on close B 
custody implemanting the bag 
order procedure. 

The new release plan has 
been described as compli- 
cated, subject to annoying de- 
lays, such as the wait on the 
upper yard for lock-up, but the 
plan represents the greatest 
amount of free movement al- 
lowed since the incident of June 
19. 

Information regarding the 
location and description of any 
of the 680 jobs mentioned here 
is solicited by the News so it 
may be shared with the unem- 
ployed men of east block. 

Cops Assaulted 

Three separate assaults on 
staff took place Sunday, Nov. 
14, all before the noon hour in 
which a total of three warning 
shots were fired, according to 
Prison Spokesman Jim Mc- 
Cullough. 

The first incident, at ap- 
proximately 7:50 a.m., oc- 
curred while an officer at- 
tempted to conduct a clothed 
body search of a Max B pris- 
oner in the exercise yard. 

“The prisoner threw a 
punch, striking the officer on 
the jaw,” said McCullough. 

A north block gunner fired a 
blank warning shot from his 
mini-14 which halted the inci- 
dent. 

There were no injuries to the 
con or the cop, said McCul- 
lough. No reason for the dis- 
pute was given. 

The day’s second incident in- 
volving staff took place at ap- 
proximately 8:30 a.m. in the 
south dining hall. 

An officer was in the process 
of conducting a clothed body 
search on an inmate, according 
to McCullough, when the in- 
mate suddenly threw a “graz- 
ing punch.” 

Two chowhall gunners fired 
warning shots, one from a 
mini-14, the other 7V2 grain 
birdshot, which quelled the in- 
cident. 

The shots were fired in a safe 
direction, McCullough pointed 
out, with no injuries occurring 
from them. 

The officer received treat- 
ment for an injury to his right 
neck muscle. 

No other staff or prisoners 
received injuries as a result of 
the incident. No reason was 
given as to what prompted the 


Follow-up 

Maintenance Workers 
Find New Employment 

Seven maintenance workers 
quit their jobs at Mechanical 
Maintenance as a result of the 
special meeting called Oct. 29 
by the chief engineer. 

The main issue of the main- 
tenance meeting was the new 
policy of asking workers to 
perform tasks in security 
areas, such as gunrails. 

The workers claimed that to 
require them to perform tasks 
in these areas exposed them to 
many dangers they are not 
willing to cope with. 

The chief engineer con- 
tended that the men were 
picking and choosing the jobs 
they liked. He showed disbelief 
in the worker’s contention that 
this type of work exposed them 
to potentially life-threatening 
danger. 

The outcome of the meeting 
was that the chief engineer in- 
vited any man to apply for a job 
change if he were unable to 
perform any task ordered by 
the job foreman. 

Out of eight men that were 
directly affected by this 
change in policy, seven have 
found new jobs. These men all 
gave personal safety as the 
overwhelming reason for quit- 
ting their maintenance jobs. 


— Correction — 

A misprint appeared in 
“CDC Implications of One 
for One” in our last issue. 

Under the new law prison- 
ers who work half a day and 
train half a day can earn 
full-time participation cred- 
its. There are no full-time 
credits for a half-day as- 
signment. 

The error can be found in 
the fifth paragraph of the 
article. 

con to take a punch at the offi- 
cer. 

The third assault of the 
morning took place on the 
upper yard at approximately 
9 : 30 a .m . during release of east 
block residents from the south 
dining hall. 

According to a report from 
the warden’s office, an inmate 
engaged an officer in conver- 
sation, then suddenly struck 
the officer in the right temple 
with his fist. 

The inmate suffered a cut 
near his left eye, according to 
the report, which he sustained 
during the ensuing struggle to 
restrain him. 

Eyewitness accounts of the 
incident conflict with the re- 
port from the warden’s office 
and indicate the officer fired 
the first blow, and continued to 
strike the inmate repeatedly 
after he was handcuffed. 

In regard to the conflicting 
reports, McCullough said, 
“from all indications it ap- 
pears that the officer was 
sucker-punched.” 

The inmate, now housed in 
administrative segregation, 
couldn’t be reached for com- 
ment. 

There were no serious in- 
juries, and no weapons or shots 
were utilized in this incident, 
according to the report. 

Again, no reason for the inci- 
dent was given. 


Contempt Sought Against 
San Quentin Officials 
On Double-Celling Issue 

By Erik Ingram 

Of the I J staff 

A Marin Judge was asked to hold San Quentin Prison 
officials in contempt of court for violating his order to 
reduce the number of inmates “double-celled” at the over- 
crowded penitentiary. 

Justice Louis H. Burke, a retired state Supreme Court 
justice sitting in Marin Superior Court, set Nov. 23 for a 
hearing on the contempt complaint filed by the Prison Law 
Office, a legal firm which represents inmates. 


Michael Satris, who heads 
the law office, said one prison 
official admitted in a deposi- 
tion that the reduction order 
issued by Burke in September 
had been violated. 

Prison officials could not be 
reached for comment on the 
planned hearing. 

Burke’s order required the 
number of double-celled in- 
mates to be rolled back to the 
level that existed on July 21 . 

Prison officials said that 
meant a reduction of about 56 
men from the 1,798 sharing 
one-man cells. 

Burke said the rollback could 
be done through attrition. 

“They never got down to that 
level , ’ ’ Satris asserted. 

He contended that rather 
than reducing the number of 
double-celled inmates, prison 
officials have knowingly in- 
creased it. 

Satris estimated that there 
are now about 95 more inmates 
double-celled than allowed 
under Burke’s order. 

“They have been bringing 
them in by the busload,” Satris 
said. 

Associate Warden James In- 
gram acknowledged under 
oath that the number had been 
increased because “he had no 
authority to stop new arrivals 
at the prison. ’ ’ Satris said. 

In addition, he said, new ar- 


rivals have been placed on the 
mainline at the same time in- 
mates being held in isolation 
cells were told there was no 
room for them on the mainline. 

Satris urged that Burke fine 
the prison $500 a day for each 
day in violation of his order. 
Prison officials should also be 
required to send a letter to each 
inmate acknowledging the 
contempt, Satris said. 

The alleged violation of the 
order came to light as Prison 
Law Office attorneys were 
taking depositions from cor- 
rections officials to prepare a 
lawsuit over conditions at the 
aging facility. 

That lawsuit centers on the 
question of whether double- 
celling is cruel and unusual 
punishment. It also raises 
other issues dealing with sani- 
tation, ventilation, and visiting 
rights. 

The outcome of that suit, 
scheduled to go to trial later 
this year, could have a major 
impact on the state’s sentenc- 
ing laws and the spending of 
funds to improve prison condi- 
tions. 

Satris said it could serve as a 
“lightning rod” to make the 
state Legislature change the 
mandatory sentencing laws 
and/or spend the hundreds of 
millions of dollars necessary to 
modernize the state’s prisons. 


Politician Speaks on 
Prison Industry Plan 


By John Balzar 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Republican candidate for 
governor George Deukmejian 
said last week his plan to put 
California’s prison inmates to 
work as laborers for private 
industry would not signifi- 
cantly increase unemployment 
among law-abiding workers, 
but would make the streets 
safer. 

“It’s not a commit-a-crime, 
get-a-job (program) by any 
means ,” Deukmejian growled 
in San Jose, after a reporter 
used the play-on-words to ask 
about the proposal. The state 
attorney general and former 
legislator is widely known as 
the author of California’s 
“use-a-gun , go-to-prison law . ” 

Under Deukmejian’s pro- 
posed inmate work-fare pro- 
gram, a subject of controversy 
recently in a face-to-face de- 
bate with Democratic oppo- 
nent Tom Bradley , criminals in 
prison would be put to work 
within prison walls. They 
would be paid enough by pri- 
vate employers to pay their 
keep, and their work would re- 
duce their sentences. 

During televised debate, 
Deukmejian listed three possi- 
ble types of jobs that could be 
performed in prison under 
contract with private busi- 
nesses — assembly work, 
clothing manufacturing and 
unspecified “high-tech” en- 
deavors. 


• 

Currently, prisoners work 
only on government-related 
jobs, such as pressing license 
plates or producing furniture 
for government offices. 

The goal of such a dramatic 
change in the nature of inmate 
labor would be to make Cali- 
fornia’s $500 million-a-year 
prison system “self support- 
ing” and to give inmates 
working skills so they would 
not have to return to crime 
when released, Deukmejian 
said. 

Bradley objected at the de- 
bate that inmates “should not 
be competing with the private 
sector.” 

Asked about this objection by 
a worker at a Cupertino high- 
tech manufacturing plant and 
again at a San Jose news con- 
ference, Deukmejian said the 
28,000 prisoners “are a very, 
very small percentage of the 
workforce. 

“This is not going to send up 
the unemployment rate by any 
kind of significant amount. ” 

Population 

Count 

3,274 

November 19, 1982 
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Editorial 

One for One. 
The Decision 

ByG.B.LaRue 


As the “one for one’’ legislation reaches 
into the reality of California law, I, like 
many of you, wonder what this new deal 
really has in store for me. Pondering the 
thought of being released earlier for my 
participation in a credit-qualifying pro- 
gram is entertaining to me. First, I con- 
sider the fact that I’m in limited control of 
my physical life. Then my mind runs wild 
in an attempt to predict whether I can do a 
disciplinary-free program for my re- 
maining years in prison. 

“One for one,” will cause prisoners in 
California to make an important decision 
concerning the length of their term. I can- 
not stress strongly enough how necessary 
it is for prisoners to be conscious of them- 
selves, the law, and the prison environ- 
ment before such a decision is made. 

“Jump into a fire, and you’ll get burnt,” 
I’ve heard the phrase coined often enough. 
Need you be told it’s true? Just as “one for 
one” represents a sword cutting a new 
route to freedom, it carries the potential of 
creating a darker and deeper hell. 

In two previous articles I’ve tried to il- 
lustrate what’s implicated by Assembly 
Bill 2954. Some of my peers have accused 
me of not being objective in my coverage of 
the worktime law. They allege that in each 
of the articles I tend to expose more of the 
negative aspects of the law than the posi- 
tive. Still, others have simply read what 
they wanted to see; not what was written 
on the issue. 

Personally, I feel I’ve been a lot more 
objective than the legislature and the De- 
partment of Corrections in dealing with the 
new law. If the bill is studied properly any- 
one can see that the CDC has much more to 
gain from the passage of the law than pris- 
oners do. Secondly, the benefits which the 
CDC are to gain are not offered on condi- 
tion. 

« 

Prisoners, on the other hand, have 
gained one primary benefit; sentence re- 
ductions “for some.” Those prisoners who 
will benefit from the new worktime law will 
first have to satisfy conditions outlined by 
the law and departmental policy. 

Participation is condition No. 1, but, as I 
see it, it’s not limited to a work or training 
program. The only way a prisoner can 
maintain a job is through “good conduct,” 
not only on assignment, but throughout the 
pen. 

If you are a con already in the system and 
you want to take advantage of “one for 
one,” the first condition you must satisfy is 
waiving your right to goodtime credits. 

This means that many cons will be re- 
quired to give up the one-third they’re al- 
ready getting and gamble with the “one for 
one.” The moment cons under the new law 
are found guilty of an unlawful act, they 
are subject to lose everything until the dis- 
ciplinary period is over. 

One of the greatest changes occurring 
under the new law is that the Department 
of Corrections is gaining tremendous 
power in an attempt to hold down disor- 
ders. We all know that when power is 
created it is often abused by some of those 
who delegate.it. 

Any con who has been around a while can 
attest to the fact that the SQ guard line is 
not what it used to be. While some officers 
can handle authority and maintain dignity 
and respect, others seem to think their au- 
thority is a role in a movie. It is the latter I 
worry about when the script is rewritten 
and they are granted greater authority. 
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Most Religious Programs 
Resume at San Quentin 


“Newscam,” a departmental publica- 
tion produced for the benefit of staff, gave 
some indication of the Department’s atti- 
tude toward “one for one.” In the Septem- 
ber issue under “Legislative Action,” the 
newsletter featured an article under the 
heading, “Misconduct Costs More.” The 
article covered the fact that the law 
passed, noting how much more misconduct 
would cost prisoners. 

Evidently, this is what the CDC felt staff 
at its facilities should be informed of. I 
didn’t notice anything informing cor- 
rectional workers that prisoners were 
being encouraged to participate in work 
and training programs for sentence re- 
ductions. 

I’ve also observed that the time period in 
which the CDC must handle disciplinary 
proceedings will be doubled. This is con- 
trary to the direction of the measure from 
my perspective because it indicates that 
the CDC is preparing to handle more disci- 
plinary infractions. 

Why the CDC would initiate a program 
which provided incentive for good be- 
havior, and prepare to “beef” more pris- 
oners at the same time is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

There is really only one issue to consider 
in deciding whether to go for “one for one” 
if you’re already in the system. Because 
whether you bite the bait or not, every pris- 
oner in the state will be subject to the 
penalties of the new law. So all that’s left is 
the decision to take a chance with the “one 
for one,” which could prompt earlier re- 
lease, or keep the goodtime credits and tag 
along. 

Before I make that decision I’d under- 
stand myself first. Because each time I do 
something illegal there is a risk of getting 
caught. For some cons around here, ac- 
cumulating CDC 115s appears to be a hobby 
that’s viewed as a routine part of prison 
life. If that were my attitude, “one for one” 
would certainly prove a bad investment. 

On the other hand, some cons have im- 
plied that they can do 10 and 20 years clean 
time. I don’t doubt that this is a reality, but 
at this stage of the game it’s closer to a 
possibility. 

In a prison environment trouble is sub- 
ject to be confronted without an invitation. 
There are too many attitudes clashing to 
think otherwise. 

As with many new pieces of legislation 
there are some legal contradictions in the 
worktime law. The fact that many lifers 
will not benefit from the law is a prime 
example of this. It’s evident that lifers are 
displeased with the situation — they pro- 
gram as will as any other con. Lifers, more 
than any other group of prisoners, could 
use sentence reductions as an incentive to 
program. 

Really, it’s too early to determine how 
the benefits of the new law will be distrib- 
uted. As the third stage of the CDC Work 
Training Incentive Plan, it surely has gen- 
erated quite a bit of interest. At San Quen- 
tin cons have yet to gain anything from the 
incentive plan, so “one for one” has got to 
give up something. 

All the other incentives proposed in the 
plan, such as phone calls, visiting, recrea- 
tion, etc., have been reduced by a changing 
institution. Though they may surface in the 
future at various developments, for now, 
they are like the worktime credits . . . yet 
to be acquired. 


ByG.B.LaRue 

Religious programs at San 
Quentin are among the many 
programs affected by the re- 
percussions of the June 19 inci- 
dent. In recent weeks some de- 
nominations have regained 
their program stability while 
others have yet to congregate 
on a regular basis. 

Like education, cultural and 
self-help programs, activities 
at the Garden Chapel came to a 
halt while prisoners' were 
slammed. For approximately 
two months a total lockdown 
remained in effect and there 
were no services held in either 
of the prison’s chapels. Prot- 
estant Chaplain L. Wilson- 
Banks said that cell ministry 
was expanded during the 
lockdown through the use of 
more outside community vol- 
unteers. 

Later, prison authorities 
began to ease custody restric- 
tions in some areas and chap- 
lains were given an okay to 
hold services on Sundays for 
west block residents. 

Today, more than four 
months after the incident, east 
block residents are again pen- 
etrating the mainline, but some 
religious programs continue to 
suffer losses. 

One of the first services to 
resume was the Roman 
Catholic Mass inside the 
Catholic Chapel. Father Jack 
O’Neill celebrates Mass every 
Sunday morning at 9:30 for all 
who wish to attend. Frequently 
visiting priests join in the cele- 
bration of the Mass here at SQ, 
and occasionally the local 
bishop takes part in the cere- 
mony. 

Following Mass there is a 
Bible study conducted from 
10:30 until 1 1 : 30 a.m. by Peggy 
Herrill, a visiting minister of 
the United Church of Christ. 

Currently the Catholic 
Chapel is also featuring mis- 
sionary films from around the 
world which are being shown 
every Sunday following the 
Mass. 

Special Masses during the 
week have also resumed for 
those who are able to attend. 
These Masses are held on spe- 
cial occasions recognized by 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
according to Father O’Neill. 

Nondenominational worship 
services in the Protestant 
Chapel were also among the 
first to resume. All other de- 
nominations which worship in 
the name of Jesus Christ have 
joined this service which is 
held from 9:15 until 11 a.m. 
every Sunday. 

This arrangement resulted 
from security restrictions 
which limit prisoners’ access 
to the Garden Chapel. How- 
ever, the Protestant Chapel 
has always maintained a non- 
denominational service due to 
the variety of Protestant de- 
nominations. 

Bible studies are held for 
growing Christians at 8 : 30 a.m. 
and again following service at 
11 a.m. for new Christians at 
the Protestant Chapel. Corre- 
spondence Bible courses are 
also available upon request 
through the Protestant Chap- 
lain. 

Prisoners are encouraged by 
the chaplain to participate in 
the chapel choir. The choir 
meets for practice on Saturday 
mornings and again prior to the 
worship service. Those who 
wish to participate should sign 
up to be placed on the ducat list 
at the chapel. 

Islamic Services at Masjid 
Muhammad resumed some 
time after the other congrega- 
tions. The Islamic congrega- 


tion meets twice a week for its 
services. Jumu’a is held every 
Friday at 11:30 a.m. The Sun- 
day service commences at 9:30 

a.m. 

Islamic Studies, which were 
held on Saturday mornings, 
have not yet resumed. The Is- 
lamic Office reports that 
studies are expected to resume 
in the near future. Meanwhile, 
the message can be heard 
twice a week on REST Radio, 
1450 AM. Imam Warith Deen 
Muhammad, leader of the 
American Muslim Mission, can 
be heard on Tuesdays at 8:30 
p.m.and on Sundays at3p.m. 

Church of Christ, Christian 
Science, Jehovah’s Witness, 
Seventh-Day Adventist, and 
SQ’s Jewish congregation, 
Temple Beth Shalom, have not 
yet resumed their schedules. 
There has been no indication 
given as to when these groups 
will return to their regular pro- 
gram. 

Members of the Church of 
Christ have been able to com- 
bine their worship and study 
periods with the Protestant 
Chapel. Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists have met collectively for 
brief study sessions on Sunday 
mornings before joining the 
Protestant Service. Christian 
Science members also meet on 
Sundays for discussion prior to 
joining services in the Protes- 
tant Chapel. 

Worship service is held at the 
ranch every Sunday afternoon 
from 3 until 4 p.m., according 
to the Protestant chaplain. 

In addition to activities at the 
Garden Chapel, all faiths have 
some form of cell ministry. 
Christian Pen Pals and Fel- 
lowship can also be established 
through contact with prison 
chaplains and other chapel 
representatives. 

African Worship Services 
To be Held Twice Monthly 

Afrikan Worship Services 
have resumed inside the Prot- 
estant Chapel on the first and 
third Sunday of each month . 

Services are directed by the 
Rev. Daima M. Clark from 
11:30 a.m. till 12:30 p.m. for all 
who desire to attend. 

The Afrikan Worship Service 
is an enlightening cultural ex- 
perience which features a va- 
riety of rhythms, spiritual in- 
quiries and lectures, the serv- 
ice is highlighted by the Rev. 
Clark’s in-depth studies of the 
social and religious back- 
grounds of Afrikan peoples. 

This Sunday the Rev. Clark 
will continue a study of the 
Dogon people of West Africa . 

In order that services may 
begin promptly at 11:30, pris- 
oners who wish to attend are 
encouraged to make the early 
unlock from the housing units. 

AAAC to Elect 
Executives 

All MAC members are re- 
quested to attend an emer- 
gency meeting at the Jewish 
Chapel, Friday, Nov. 26, at 
2:30p.m. 

The meeting will be to 
elect executive body mem- 
bers to replace the vice 
president, secretary, and 
master-at-arms, who all re- 
cently transferred. 

MAC President John 
Butts solicits the coopera- 
tion of all members, in an 
effort to provide the best 
balance of voice in the 
committee, in turn provid- 
ing the best balance of rep- 
resentation throughout the 
pen. 
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Wedding Bells Ring 
For Cons, Lovers 



By Mark Fennimore 

Some things never change. 
No matter where it takes place, 
a wedding always seems to be a 
warm and happy occasion. So 
how does it feel to witness eight 
weddings on one afternoon, in 
the San Quentin visiting room? 

Eight charming brides en- 
tered the visiting room Tues., 
Nov. 9, to marry eight happy 
men. There were family and 
friends present to witness the 
unforgettable event with flow- 
ers and wearing their Sunday 
best. There were even a few 
joyous tears; a reminder of 
just how momentous an occa- 
sion marriage can be . 

Aside from the blue jeans of 
the grooms, and the ever 
present green uniforms hov- 
ering around the edges of the 
crowd, there was little to re- 
mind a guy of the pen. 

Congratulations are in order 
for Chris and Kathie Ormes, 
Steve and Victoria Jacquett, 
Samuel and Jamie Bates, 
Norman and Natalie Maxwell, 
Michael and Rose Cowans, 
Steve and Angela Miller, and 
Geronimo and Connie Cuevas. 

Five of the men married on 
Tuesday are serving life sen- 
tences. When asked why they 
were tying the knot with life 
prisoners, the brides had this to 
say: 

Victoria Jacquett: “You 
have to go within yourself very 
deep, and be very strong, and 
not be discouraged by your 
peers. This is the ultimate test 
of true love.” 

Rose Cowans: “I can only be 
with him. We have to be mar- 
ried for me to be with him on a 
personal level. What’s impor- 
tant is the quality of time spent 
with the one you love, not the 
quantity.” 

Kathie Ormes: Because I 
love him, and I don’t believe he 
will do life.” 

Angela Miller: “Because I 
love him, and I have faith that 
things will work out.” 


(AP) — Justice John Paul 
Stevens says that in the old 
days every case reaching the 
Supreme Court was discussed 
by the justices. Now, he says, 
an appeal must be on a special 
list to be talked about at all. 

Stevens offered some rare 
official glimpses of the non- 
public side of the nation’s high- 
est court while again urging a 
reduction in the court’s grow- 
ing workload. 

“In 1925, every case was dis- 
cussed,” Stevens said. “In 
1947, every case was discussed 
unless it was on the dead list. 
Today, no case is discussed 
unless it is placed on a special 
list.” 

The Supreme Court justice 
made his remarks in a lecture 
at New York University Law 
School recently. 

Stevens said the special list 
of cases to be discussed at the 
court’s closed-door confer- 
ences is circulated by Chief 
Justice Warren E. Burger, and 
that other justices may add 
cases to it . 

More than 5,000 appeals 
make it to the Supreme Court 
each year, but the justices fully 
decide only about 150 cases an- 
nually. 

Since last August, five of the 
justices have engaged in an 
extraordinary public debate 
over the workload of the na- 
tion’s highest court. Stevens, 


Jamie Bates: “Because I 
love him, and we were in love 
before he came here . ’ ’ 

Peter Meyer, the county 
clerk and marraige commis- 
sioner, said he feels that prison 
weddings are a good thing in 
that they bring hope for the fu- 
ture to the men serving time. 

By the way, for those men 
thinking of getting hitched, 
weddings take place the first 
Tuesday of each month. 

Your intended bride should 
write your counselor express- 
ing a desire to marry you. Then 
the counselor will start the 
necessary paperwork. 

Here are a few of the re- 
quirements for obtaining a 
license : 

• The couple must not be of 
the same sex. 

• Applicants must meet 
basic requirements such as 
being legally free to marry. 

• Marriages will be per- 
formed without undue public- 
ity, according to institutional 
procedures. 

• Upon request an informa- 
tion packet will be provided by 
your counselor. This includes 
forms to be filled out by you and 
your spouse. 

• According to institutional 
procedure, an inmate may 
choose between a civil or cleri- 
cal ceremony. A civil cere- 
mony will set you back $38, a 
clerical marriage will cost at 
least $15 for the license, but the 
cost of a minister is between 
the inmate and the person 
performing the ceremony. 

• As for the blood tests, your 
spouse must provide her own. 
She may use her own doctor, or 
get one from any public health 
clinic. Your blood test will be 
performed at the institutional 
hospital, at your own expense. 

You are advised to make the 
initial move at least a month 
before you plan to be married, 
to allow time for the paperwork 
to be completed. 


for example, already has 
suggested publicly that Con- 
gress should create a new court 
with power to tell the nine jus- 
tices what cases they should — 
and should not — decide . 

“I think it is clear that the 
court now takes far too many 
cases,” Stevens said. 

He said the court’s own, 
longstanding rule requiring the 
justices to give full considera- 
tion to every case four of the 
nine justices vote to review is a 
key factor in increasing the 
workload. 

Stevens named 36 cases from 
the high court term that began 
in October 1979, as well as an- 
other 26 cases from the term 
that began in October 1946. 
Each gathered only four votes 
for full review. 

M-2 Christmas Concerns 

Those who have applied for 
Christmas packages through 
the M-2 program can verify 
your application and name on a 
list posted inside the pre- 
release building, or can check 
with the M-2 clerk, Tadesse. 

The deadline for accepting 
Christmas package requests is 
Nov. 24. 

Those in lock-up units can* 
send a request slip to Tadesse 
at the M-2 office for verifica- 
tion. Any other questions con- 
cerning the M-2 program 
should also be sent to Tadesse. 


Guards Fired at 
Terminal Island 

( AP ) — Six guards have been 
fired and at least three others 
disciplined in a corruption 
probe at Terminal Island fed- 
eral prison, including allega- 
tions that guards smuggled in 
drugs and aided prisoner es- 
cape attempts, a newspaper 
says. 

The federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons began investigating the 
medium-security facility in 
Los Angeles’ harbor after an 
inmate tipped authorities to his 
own deals with guards during 
his 12-year sentence. 

A federal grand jury also has 
been probing the allegations 
since September but has not 
yet returned any indictments. 

Lee J. Sanders, a convicted 
swindler whose allegations 
sparked the probe, has yet to 
testify before the grand jury. 

However, the Long Beach 
Press Telegram said Sunday 
he could get that chance soon. 
Sanders was returned to 
Southern California 10 weeks 
ago from a New York prison 
and has been held at a 
minimum-security prison 
camp near Boron while waiting 
for his appearance. 

Terminal Island Prison 
Warden Jerry Williford said 
the agency’s investigation of 
the 275-member staff was 
completed late last month . 

Williford declined to name 
the fired employees, but the 
newspaper said three dis- 
missed in July were guards 
Carlos Murietta, Ramon Port- 
ies and Carl Walker. 

Walker, 27, subsequently 
was convicted of bringing 
drugs into the prison and sen- 
tenced to five years in prison. 

The paper also said three 
guard supervisors and case 
managers — Lt. Charles De- 
Sordi, Lt. David Zimmer and 
case worker Mike Wilson, were 
fired in May by Williford’s 
predecessor, Timothy 

Keohane. 


Ask the Library 

Let the library answer your 
questions. 

Just send a note to the library 
with your question and the li- 
brary, according to Mr. Plot- 
kin, supervising librarian, will 
send you the answer. 

Selected questions and an- 
swers of general interest to the 
population will be published in 
the “San Quentin News.” 

“We have a lot of sources,” 
said Plotkin, “so see if you can 
stump the library.” 

Questions must be reason- 
able with respect to content 
and length as determined by 
the editor. 

If the origin of the question 
can be provided, Plotkin says it 
may help in finding the answer. 

These are some of the ques- 
tions the library has answered 
recently : 

Q. What is the meaning of 
praevalentillicita? 

A. Things forbidden have a 
secret charm. 

Q. On what date did Hinkley 
shoot President Reagan? 

A. March30, 1981. 

Q. What is Raquel Welch’s 
birthday? 

A. Born: Chicago, 111., Sept. 
5, 1942 (40 years old). 

Watch for this column con- 
cerning announcements about 
the library and library serv- 
ices. 

My Way 

The more freedom you can give people 
to do a job the way they'd like to , the 
more satisfaction they'll get from it. 


Dear Editor : 

After 18 months of Max B I was al- 
lowed back on the mainline here at San 
Queenie. This is no longer the SQ I knew 
in the ’60s or early 70s and I can say that 
because I’ve been here three times. 

But nevertheless, I am writing this to 
the people I was in Max B with, and even 
the ones I don’t know. 

I wish to express to all of you that you 
are not missing a damn thing because 
you’re in Max B. You guys still in Max B 
go outside more, and for longer periods 
of time than the people over here on the 
mainline. 

Out here on the mainline, if it’s a holi- 
day and you’re not one of the privileged, 
you don’t go outside. If you’re not 
working then you only go outside twice a 
week and if that day comes on a holiday 
forget it because you’re not a privileged 
prisoner. 

Ha ha ha ha — can you believe you 
have to be privileged to get what’s 
right? 

And by the way, let me inform you 
that there’s not enough jobs to go around 
for everyone in San Queenie. Being 
truthful with you, it’s all disconcerting, 
ironic, inane, and most of all, sick. And 
the police out here even take people by 
the arm as if they are their children. 

I doubt very seriously if you people 
ever see this at all because it’s not pos- 
sible to live in this hell and not feel the 
heat of the fire, and I say that due to the 
fact that odd things take place at San 
Queenie. 

Does this sense of personal worth, this 
enthusiasm for one’s personality belong 
only to great, self-expressive souls, or to 
a mature period of life I have not yet 
attained? Or may I perhaps be shut off 
by eternal law because I’m a real man 
and believe in my manhood? But 
understand that I am more important to 
myself than to anyone else, and I need 
not sacrifice my integrity, but neither 
must I sacrifice my manhood or my 
word. 

— ChumanC-16978 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t know how long this has been 
going on but I’ve been here for five 
months and it’s been going on at least 
that long. Anyway, it has to do with the 
TV cables in B Section. On several oc- 
casions the majority of cables have been 
ripped-off of the walls. 

Now I’m not pointing any fingers, but 
the cons sure don’t have any keys to get 
into the alley with. So no one’s to blame? 

This results in weeks of waiting for 
maintenance to get off of their rocks and 
do something about it. The cables got 
fixed and all was fine, then one day out 
of the blue, no more picture. 

Before I go on, let me add that the 
program administrator gave strict in- 
structions for no one to go back into the 
alley without reason. Being that we’re 
slammed down makes it hard to get 
things done with satisfaction, and other 
than yard day the tube is it. But tell me 
what good it is if we can’t even get a 
clear picture, let alone a picture at all? 

All we’re getting up here is the same 
old run-around, so I’m writing to you in 
hope that we might get some kind of ac- 
tion. As it stands right now, some of the 
TV’s are still without a picture. 

Sincerely, 

— R. Lopez C-35499 

Editor’s response: 

The News has checked out this prob- 
lem with the B Section sergeant, who 
told us that they are sharing the cable 
with A Section. Problems result when 
unknown parties unplug one of the B 
Section cables to plug in a cable for A 
Section. The sergeant says that at least 
that part of the problem is solved be- 
cause no one is allowed in the alley 
anymore. 

Electrical maintenance was con- 
tacted, and inmate worker Warren said 
that many new parts will be installed 
this week and next, so hopefully this 
problem will be resolved. 

Keep us posted if the situation deteri- 
orates again. 


Thanks From AAAC 

The MAC sincerely 
thanks the men and staff of 
San Quentin whose cooper- 
ation made the 1982 
Christmas Photo Project a 
success. 

Pictures will be available 
two or three weeks before 
Christmas. Though the 
exact date is unknown at 
this time, residents will be 
notified in plenty of time to 
pickup their pictures. 

—John Butts 
MAC 
President 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is being written to express 
my feelings on the movies being shown 
on SQTV, channels 3 and 10. 

When the movies were first sched- 
uled, a list was given of movies to be 
shown. There was a variety of action, 
science-fiction, comedy, and semismut. 
Since the programs have been on, we 
haven’t seen any of the semismut flicks. 

The movies were intended for our en- 
tertainment, and in a prison with over 
3,000 prisoners it is only logical that a lot 
of us would like to be entertained with 
semismut flicks. We are all old enough 
to view these and I personally resent 
anyone dictating my personal morals. 
This is SQ, not the Moral Majority. 

So how about it, SQTV staff; how 
about a little skin flicks? 

This is of interest to lots of prisoners 
so it would be appreciated if the “SQ 
News’’ would solicit a response from the 
SQTV staff. It may be a good idea to 
view some of the movies before they 
show them to us. As fellow men, they 
should know what we like. 

Action, science-fiction and comedy 
are also good, but variety is the spice of 
life. What about one action, one smut, 
and one comedy per week? 

Sincerely, 

— Sanchez C-33458 

Editor’s Response: 

A spokesman for the education de- 
partment has indicated their depart- 
ment is still attempting to provide a 
wide range of movies for use on SQTV. 
At this point, input from the population 
has not been solicited, but the MAC, ac- 
cording to Vice President Russell Wise, 
is in the process of trying to change this 
procedure so that cons will have some 
say-so as to what movies they are 
shown. 


Dear Editor: 

I, among others on death row, are in 
question as to just what precisely we are 
afforded from the so called Inmate 
Welfare Fund. 

It would be a good deed and even 
moreso appreciated if you would shed a 
little light on the matter since we are 
subjected to the deprivation of 10 per 
cent of our funds per special purchase 
order, as is the general population. 

Sincerely, 

—Willie Branner, Condemned Row 
Editor’s response: 

The MAC was contacted in regard to 
your question. President Butts said the 
IWF has been a hot item for many 
months, and that currently he’s spark- 
ing an investigation into IWF uses as 
well as expenses. He related that the 
IWF is supposed to be used in behalf of 
the majority of men here. Since you on 
the shelf are isolated, Butts believes the 
only IWF benefit you notice regularly 
are the movies on SQTV channels 3 and 
10 . 

He encourages all SQ residents, espe- 
cially those in lock-up units, to contact 
the MAC and give ideas and suggestions 
for better IWF usage. “Because those 
men in the slammers are isolated be- 
yond their control,” said Butts, “they 
may have needs and desires that we on 
the mainline don’t even consider.” 
Butts can be reached at the MAC office, 
ext. 248. 


Dear Editor: 

I’m writing in regards to the movies 
that have been shown here at SQ. We, 
the Mexican population, which is about 
30% of this joint, would like to know why 
there are no Mexican movies being 
shown here at SQ. 

I’ve seen black movies and white 
movies — so what’s happening with the 
Mexican movies. Let’s get some! All we 
want is what we have coming to us. 

Sincerely, 

—Jimmy Gutierrez C-17870 
Editor’s response: 

We contacted the education depart- 
ment which is responsible for the 
movies shown on SQTV. Supervisor of 
Academic Instruction Gary Durkee said 
that Mexican movies are not available 
for noncommercial uses through their 
distributors. He said they order from 
two distributors who are authorized to 
distribute films for institutional pur- 
poses. See the Sept. 24 issue of the News 
for more details. 
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Pirates Comeback to Tie 


By Jack Garfield 

The SQ Pirates blew a last- 
second field goal and had to 
settle for a 14-14 tie with 
Moffett Field Naval Air Station 
on the lower yard Sat. , Oct. 6. 

The clear sunnv day pro- 
duced a crowd of about 400 
spectators who watched 
Michael Brown march the Pi- 
rates up and down the field as 
he piled up 281 yards passing 
and another 59 on the ground, 
but missed assignments and 
broken plays halted the drives 
short of intended scores. 

SQ’s defense, on the other 
hand, was very stingy as it al- 
lowed only 8 points and gave up 
very little yardage on the 
ground and in the air. Line 
Coach John Hart and defensive 
backfield Coach Jerry Cathey 
found the right combination 
this week as they substituted 
freely and all combinations 
seemed to work well. 

Leroy Williams, “Big Bug” 
Johnson and Kevin Wilson 
started off on the defensive line 
with Kenneth Moore and Irvin 
McGreggor filling in. 

Terry Dorsey, who was 
sacked many times last week 
at the quarterback slot, was 
given a rest and started at out- 
side linebacker with A1 Luckett 
in the middle and Doug Harri- 
son on the left side. 

Seymour Cartwright and 
Bernard Triplett made up the 
defensive backfield. 

Steve Lytle and Don Walker 
saw a lot of action as they res- 
ted the linebackers. 

This week’s offensive line 
gave Brown a little time to 
throw the ball and opened some 
holes as coach Ferrettt had 
made some adjustments dur- 
ing the week. Larry Arthur 
started at tight end with Jack 
Laird at left guard, Jack Gar- 
field at center, Bob Summer- 
field at right guard and Hassan 
Brown in the wide receiver 
slot. Kit O’Veal was the relief 
man on the offensive line and 
“White Shoes” Pitts filled in as 
wide receiver and slot back. 
Brown was the QB with Bob 
Martinson at fullback and 
Jesse Moffett and Shorty Ervin 


rotating as halfbacks. Ray- 
mond Marruffo saw some ac- 
tion at tight end and held the 
ball on extra points and field 
goals while Woodmancy kicked 
and punted. 

SQ won the coin toss and 
elected to receive the kick. 
Ervin returned the ball to SQ’s 
29-yard line. On the ensuing 
play Brown went with a play- 
action pass and caught Moffett 
off guard as he hit Brown, who 
was run out of bounds on the 
Moffett field 3-yard line for a 
58-yard gain. 

Martinson broke off right 
tackle on the next play and 
found pay-dirt in the end zone. 
Woodmancy missed the extra 
point and with less than two 
minutes elapsed in the contest, 
SQ took the lead 6-0. 

The SQ defense continually 
held Moffett’s offense and 
forced them to punt, but strong 
punting by Moffett kept leaving 
SQ’s offense inside their own 
20-yard line. 

Late in the second quarter 
with approximately a minute 
and a half remaining, Wood- 
mancy was rushed as he was 
punting and elected to throw, 
Triplett was about 10 yards 
down field and not expecting 
the ball, let it slip through his 
hands. Moffett wound up with 
first-and-10 on the SQ 25. 

On their second pass at- 
tempt, Moffett’s tight end 
burnt the SQ secondary and 
made a miracle catch as he hit 
the goal post in full stride, 
making the catch. Moffett 
kicked the extra point and took 
the lead 7-6. 

Brown brought SQ back on 
passes to J. Moffett, one for 40 
yards and one for 20 yards, and 
a short pass to Arthur, but the 
drive ended with the clock run- 
ning out. 

Midway through the third 
quarter, with SQ driving, 
Brown pitched back to Mar- 
tinson, who couldn’t find the 
handle on the ball and fumbled 
it on one bounce to Moffett’s 
defensive end who had pene- 
trated the line. The net result 
was a 45-yard return for a 
Moffett score. Moffett again 


converted and took the lead 14 
to 6. 

At this point SQ wouldn’t be 
denied. Following the kickoff a 
little okie-doking took place 
which even fooled the refs. 
Hassan, who everyone thought 
was standing on the side line, 
took off like a deer on the snap 
and was 10 yards behind ev- 
eryone as he made the 55-yard 
reception which resulted in an- 
other SQ score. 

Moffett Field protested the 
play, but to no avail. 

Martinson then went off right 
tackle and ran over two men as 
he crossed the goal line for the 
two point conversion, which 
tied the score at 14 each. 

At this point both defenses 
were in command of the game. 
With about a minute to play in 
the game it was first and 10 for 
SQ on their 25. Brown dropped 
back and hit tight end Arthur 
with a 45-yard strike making it 
first down on the Moffett 34. 
Brown again hit Arthur for 7 
yards. Then went deep to Pitts, 
who caught the ball with one 
foot inbounds on the 7-yard 
line. Time out was called with 
two seconds left on the clock. 

Ferretti sent in Woodmancy 
to try for the field goal. Gar- 
field’s snap was a shade high, 
but the ball was on the tee in 
time. The kick had the right 
trajectory, but one of Moffett 
Field’s men penetrated and 
blocked it as the clock was run- 
ning out. 

Next week the Pirates host 
Mare island. SQ has been 
steadily improving and is 
favored by a field goal. 

SQ 6 0 8 0 14 

Moffett 0 7 7 0 14 

Passing: Brown 11 of 19, 281yds, 1TD, 0 
int. 

Running: Brown 5-59, Martinson 6-35, 
Ervin 6-22, Moffett 4-16. 

Pass Rec: H. Brown 4-138, Pitts 2-39, 
Arthur 2-52, Moffett 3-52. 

Pass int: Cartwright 1, Dorsey 1. 

Tackles & Assists: Cartwright 6-2, Luc- 
kett 5-3, 

L. Williams 2-2, Johnson 2-3, K. Wilson 
3, Moore 4-1, Walker 2, Harrison 2, Lytle 
l-*2, Dorsey 2-2, Arthur 1, Garfield 1-1, 
Wyatt 1. 



SQ LINEBACKER Doug Harrison changes route of opposing ballcarrier. 


LAW COLUMN I 

Witherspoonv. Superior Court 

133Cal.App.3d24 

Summary 

A defendant charged with armed robbery petitioned the 
Court of Appeal for a writ of mandate after the trial court 
denied his motion for a pretrial determination c f the ad- 
missibility of a confession alleged to have been made by 
him and refused to hold an evidentiary hearing at which 
defendant proposed to prove the validity and hence the 
admissibility of a polygraph examination administered to 
him on the issues of the voluntariness of the confession and 
his innocence of the charges. The Court of Appeal issued a 
peremptory writ, directing the trial court to grant defen- 
dant’s motion and to hold an evidentiary hearing consist- 
ent with its opinion. The court held that the Evidence Code 
contains no positive rule which provides a blanket exclu- 
sion for either the mechanics of the administration of a 
polygraph test or the opinion of the polygraph operator and 
that upon a proper showing pursuant to the procedure out- 
lined in Evid. Code, §§ 402-406 (regarding the existence of a 
disputed preliminary fact), and consistent with the trial 
court’s valid exercise of its discretion under Evid. Code, 
§352 (providing for the exclusion of evidence whose proba- 
tive value is outweighed by the danger of prejudice), the 
results of a polygraph examination may be admitted in 
evidence. The court also held that Evid. Code, §§ 801-805, 
provide adequate machinery for the trial court to exclude 
opinion testimony of unqualified persons or the proffering 
of opinions which lack a proper basis or foundation. 
(Opinion by Compton, Acting P. J., with Beach, J., con- 
curring . Separate concurring opinion by Gates , J . ) 


People v. McJimson 

135Cal.App.3d873 

Summary 

Defendant was charged with murder. At his first trial, 
after the jury had been sworn, the deputy district attorney 
assigned to the case became ill with strep throat. The trial 
court continued the case on a day-to-day basis for a week 
and then, without defendant’s express or implied consent, 
declared a mistrial. At the second trial, although defen- 
dant timely entered a plea of “once in jeopardy,” he was 
found guilty of second degree murder and sentenced to 
state prison. (Superior Court of Los Angeles County, No. 
A-358097, Henry P. Nelson, Judge. ) 

The Court of Appeal reversed and remanded the case to 
the trial court with directions to sustain defendant’s plea of 
once in jeopardy. The court held that jeopardy attached 
when the jury was sworn and that prosecutorial illness did 
not constitute “legal necessity” for declaring a mistrial 
without defendant’s consent such that defendant could 
subsequently be retried. (Opinion by Younger, J., with 
Feinerman , P . J . , and Stephens , J . , concurring . ) 


SQTV SCHEDULE Nov. 22-26 


HEALTH EDUCATION I 
Physical Fitness 
11 / 22 , 1 : 00 , 10 
11/23, 9:00,3 
11/24,3:00,3 

How Fit is Fit Enough? 
11/22,3:00, 10 
11/23, 1:00,3 
11/24, 1:00, 10 
11/24, 9:00,3 

Fatigue: A Body Warning 
11/23,3:00,3 
11/24,3:00, 10 
11/24, 1:00, 10 

MAKING IT COUNT 
Multiprogramming and 
Multiprocessing 
11/22, 2:18, 10 
11/23, 10:18,3 
11/24, 4:18,3 

Acquiring Computer 
Systems 
11/22, 3:50, 10 
11/23, 1:50,3 
11/24, 1:50, 10 
11/24, 9:50,3 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 30 
Starry Messenger 
11/23,3:28,3 
11/24,3:28, 10 
11/24, 5:28, 10 


ENGLISH 32 
Parker Anderson, 
Philosopher 
11/22, 1:12,3 
11/23, 1:12, 10 
11/23, 5:12, 10 

GED LITERATURE 
Reading/Literature I 
11/22, 1:48, 10 
11/23,9:48,3 
11/24, 3:48,3 

GED GRAMMAR 
Usage Problems 
11/22, 3:27, 10 
11/23, 1:27,3 
11/24, 1:27, 10 
11/24, 9:27,3 

GED MATH 

Parameters and Intro. 
ToAlgebra 
11/22, 3:00,3 
11/22, 5:00, 10 
11/23, 3:00, 10 
11/24, 1:00,3 

U.S. HISTORY 
Chapter 11 
11/22, 1:00,3 
11/23, 1:00, 10 
11/23, 5:00, 10 

SPANISH MADE SIMPLE 
Chapter 5, Page 25 
11/22, 3:27,3 
11/22, 5:27, 10 
11/23, 3:27, 10 
11/24, 1:27,3 


HISTORY OF MEXICO 
Rural Mexico 
11/22,3:53,3 
11/22, 5:53, 10 
11/23, 3:53, 10 
11/24, 1:53,3 

FRENCH I 
Lesson 4 Pts. A, B 
11/22,4:23,3 
11/22,6:23, 10 
11/23,4:23, 10 
11/24,2:23,3 

GARDEN CHAPEL PRESENTS 
“Este es la Vida” 
'Member of the Jury” 
11/22, 4:18, 10 
11/23,2:18,3 
11/24, 2:18, 10 
11/24, 10:18,3 

MOVIES 

“Funhouse” 

11/22, 5:00,3 
11/23, 5:00,3 
11/24,7:00, 10 

“American Gigolo” 
11/22, 7:00, 10 
11/24, 5:00,3 

“The Wanderers” 

11/22, 9:00,3 
11/23, 7:00, 10 
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IP 206 Amended 

Cons Win Greater Control 
Over Personal Finances 


November 8, 1 982 

To All Inmates of the California Department of Corrections: 

I am sure you are all aware that I have submitted my resigna- 
tion from the post of Director of Corrections to Governor Ed- 
mund G. Brown, Jr., effective December 30, 1982. Sam 
Yockey, Chief Deputy Director, will act as director until a 
replacement is chosen by the new governor. 

A lot of changes have occurred since I took office in April of 
1980. I recognize that, and I also recognize that for the most 
part you have tried to adapt to these changes in a commendable 
manner. The outcome of some of the changes this administration 
has tried to initiate — such as the work incentive program — is 
still in doubt because of litigation. But one thing is not in doubt 
and that is that we are all going to have to continue to cope with 
a rising prison population in an era of steadily diminishing 
resources. 

Both staff and inmates are going to have to draw upon their 
strength as individuals and collectively to find ways to contribute 
to the reduction of the problems which we all know lie ahead. I 
believe that you can best contribute to your own well-being by 
acting in a restrained manner. I believe that if you maintain an 
attitude of cooperation and tolerance and work out your prob- 
lems through the system, the Department will be able to avoid 
some of the very undesirable conditions which have overtaken 
other prison systems. 

I thank you for the cooperation which you have shown me and I 
wish each of you well. 

Sincerely, 

RUTHL. RUSHEN 

SQ Muslims Welcome 
Cultural Ensemble 


By G. B. LaRue 

Prisoners at San Quentin are 
now allowed to send their trust 
funds to any private individual, 
according to recently amended 
institutional procedure. The 
regulation restricting prison- 
ers' trust withdrawals to im- 
mediate family members was 
revised last May when a SQ 
resident was granted his ap- 
peal. 

Dennis Stanworth filed an 
inmate appeal last February 
after his request to send money 
to a friend was denied by a pro- 
gram administrator. The pro- 
gram administrator denied the 
request stating that it was a 
violation of Institutional Pro- 
cedure (I.P.) 206. Under the 
previous I.P. 206. SQ inmates 
were limited to one trust with- 
drawal per month which could 
only be forwarded to an imme- 
diate family member. 

In his appeal. Stanworth 
charged that I.P. 206 was 
overly restrictive, arbitrary 
and unconstitutional. 

Unsatisfied with the infor- 
mal review, Stanworth per- 
sisted and his appeal bypassed 
first-level review only to be de- 
nied again by the warden. 
However, the prisoner was not 
discouraged and he took his 
argument to the director’s 
level. 

“I emphatically disagree 
with all the reasoning used to 
unnecessarily restrict access 
and use of my personal fi- 
nances." said Stanworth in 
opening his complaint. This 
was in response to reasoning 
given by the warden's office for 
denying his appeal a second 
time. 

He disagreed that access to 
his funds was a privilege, not a 
right, as he had been informed. 
He noted that such a statement 
was very presumptuous of the 
CDC. “If you don’t mind. I'll 
wait until the courts tell me 
that, not a CDC official,” said 
Stanworth. 

In appealing to the director. 
Stanworth further disagreed 
with the opinion that I.P. 206 
protected him from extortion. 
The appeal charged that the 
opinion which was based on 
regulations was childish and 
naive. He said that the as- 
sumption has no basis in the 
reality of the prison environ- 
ment and that extortion was 
still possible despite the re- 
strictions of I.P. 206. 


appeal Stanworth alleged that 
I.P. 206 violated the spirit and 
intent of Penal Code Section 
2600. which restored many civil 
rights to California prisoners. 
Supposedly, only those civil 
rights which pose a reasonable 
threat to institutional security 
or public safety are the only 
rights still subject to de- 
partmental restrictions. 

“There is no way you can 
demonstrate that I pose a rea- 
sonable threat by allowing me 
to send money to my friend." 
said Stanworth. Closing his 
argument Stanworth said he 
didn’t believe I.P. 206 could 
stand a constitutional test. He 
noted that, not being a lawyer, 
he was not prepared to argue 
that point with CDC's legal de- 
partment. “but I'll find out who 
will." he said. 

In May Stanworth received a 
letter from the Policy Opera- 
tions Division of the CDC in- 
forming him that the matter 
had been referred to de- 
partmental counsel for review. 
The letter stated that it was the 
opinion of departmental 
counsel that the appeal had 
merit. 

The appeal was granted and 
the letter further informed that 
the Warden would be in- 
structed to revise SQ Insti- 
tutional Procedure 206 to con- 
form to the law. 

Adding personal comments 
to the appeal. Stanworth said 
that he had been in the system 
13 years and this was his first 
legal battle with the CDC. 

“All I’m asking for is a rea- 
sonable set of rules that allow 
me greater access and free- 
dom with my own personal fi- 
nances," said Stanworth. He 
said he was not a troublemaker 
and that he didn’t believe he 
was making an unreasonable 
request. 

As a result of this appeal I.P. 
206 has been revised to read: 
“Routinely, inmates will be 
limited to one ( 1 ) trust account 
withdraw (CDC 193) per 
month, to any private indi- 
vidual, subject to institutional 
controls and approval.” 

Trust withdrawals for use 
within San Quentin or special 
purchases are not applicable. 
Any trust withdrawals to pri- 
vate individuals in excess of 
the above limit, will require an 
attached 128-B documenting 
the special circumstances 
warranting the additional 
withdrawal. 


Bus Sponsors Relocate 

The Help Public Service 
Foundation, a nonprofit or- 
ganization which assists with 
prison visitors’ transportation, 
has relocated. 

Sam Theuf. a foundation 
representative, said the relo- 
cation was prompted by a 
shortage of funds. The organ- 
ization was forced to move to a 
cheaper facility in order to 
maintain rent payment, ac- 
cording to Theuf. 

The new address is 8321 
South Central Ave.. Los Ange- 
les, CA 90001. As a result of the 
relocation the telephone num- 
ber has also changed to (213) 
582-4178. 

The foundation will sponsor 
the next visitors’ bus to San 
Quentin on Dec. 17. The trans- 
portation fee is $35 round trip, 
according to Theuf. 

Con Attacked 
With Wet Mop 

Four warning shots were 
fired in north block on Wednes- 
day morning, Nov. 17. to break 
up a fist fight between two in- 
mates 

According to Prison 
Spokesman Jim McCullough, 
one inmate, under escort to his 
cell, was attacked by an inmate 
tier tender with a wet mop. 

After four warning shots 
were fired the two were sepa- 
rated. 

One inmate was treated for 
superficial cuts under his right 
eye and forehead, and was re- 
turned to his cell. 

An inmate on the fifth tier 
was hit by a concrete frag- 
ment. according to McCul- 
lough, which injured his right 
hand. The inmate was treated 
and returned to his cell . 

The incident is viewed as a 
personal dispute, involving 
only the two inmates. 

Catholic Chapel to 
Celebrate Special Mass 

The Catholic Chapel will cel- 
ebrate a special Mass in honor 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe on 
Sunday. Dec. 12. The Mass will 
be held inside the chapel at 12. 
according to Catholic Chaplain 
Father Jack O’Neill. 

Our Lady of Guadalupe is the 
patroness of the Americans 
who appeared outside Mexico 
City in 1531. She has been hon- 
ored annually in Roman 
Catholic tradition since that 
time, said Father O’Neill. 

The Mass will be sung by 
mariachi band Los Reyes. 

All mainline residents are 
invited to attend this Mass. 


By G. B. LaRue 

Hijrah, a musical group 
formerly known as the Oakland 
Masjid Ensemble, performed 
here at the Bastille on Sunday. 
Nov. 7. Masjid Muhammad 
welcomed Hijrah in the largest 
Islamic gathering at San 
Quentin since Muslims recog- 
nized Ummat Solidarity Day 
last February. 

Though the group has 
changed its name, their mes- 
sage remains the same. Hijrah 
is a cultural revival ensemble 
which recognizes the values of 
the spiritual aspect of life. 

“Hijrah is an Arabic word 
which means exodus." said A. 
Wahid Taha. a vocalist with the 
group. He attributes the new 
name to the need for a cultural 
exodus in society, a parting of 
oppressive conditions and dis- 
order in the community. 

As done everywhere that 
Muslims congregate, the 
service opened in prayer. 
“Bismillah ir Rahmaam ir 
Raheem" (With the name 
Allah, the Most Gracious, the 
Most Commpassionate ) begins 
the collective Sura, which rec- 
ognizes the service as being 
held to glorify Allah. 

Prayer is a common part of 
Islamic life. It is offered many 
times daily, reinforcing the 
faith and maintaining the 
Muslim's close identification 
with God. 

Once prayer has been of- 
fered, Islamic Chaplain Imam 
John Faqir delivered a brief 
message to the congregation. 
His message emphasizes the 
need for the application of the 
teachings of Islam to daily life. 


Faqir then addressed his at- 
tention to the introduction of 
Hajrah. expressing his plea- 
sure in having the ensemble 
contribute to the service. 

The performance opened 
with a selection intitled, “Rise 
of a Mighty People." The num- 
ber was sung as a tribute to the 
many contributors of the liber- 
ation, civil, and human rights 
struggles. The song made ref- 
erence to many who had defied 
what was considered the norm 
in the interest of social and 
political reform. 

With the first tune well re- 
ceived by the congregation, the 
nine-member ensemble went 
on to do “God is on Our Side.” 
The group was accompanied 
by Idorenyin Jammar on 
keyboards and Rashad 
Shaheed on bass guitar. Seven 
vocalists brought together the 
harmony that makes listening 
to these performers and en- 
lightening and unique experi- 
ence. 

Group Director Daa’iyah 
Taha united with Leslie Khan, 
Maryam Isamadeen and 
Hanunah Fareed to add a pow- 
erful feminine quality to the 
tunes. Male vocalists rein- 
forcing the ladies were Wali 
Hasan, Jeffery Bashir and A. 
Wahid Taha. 

Songs of revelation best de- 
scribe what Hijrah had to offer 
its audience. “Deadly De- 
ceiver” and “Faith and 
Deeds” were the next selec- 
tions delivered to the attentive 
congregation of Muslims and 
guests. After each song filled 
the Masjid, a healthy round of 
applause expressed the ap- 
preciation of listeners. 

Hijrah not only provided en- 
tertainment, but their per- 
formance carried a message 
which extended a foundation 
for greater consciousness. 

“The service was very in- 
spiring for those who had an 
ear to hear,” said K. Quinn, a 
resident and long-standing 
member of Masjid Muham- 
mad. 

Others who were present 
commented on how talented 
the ensemble is, as they 
thanked Hijrah for sharing 
their gifts throughout the 
service. It was evident that a 
grateful group of men were 
pleased with their decision to 
attend the service. 

Continued on page 4 
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From the beginning of the 


Rumor Control 

Rumors have been circulating to the effect that many pay 
numbers will soon be lowered. 

The rumor is correct and the workers affected by these pay 
cuts will be those whose jobs are in the service-related areas. 
Men working in industries, or those paid frorrrthe Inmate Welfare 
Fund are not affected by this cutback. 

Special Assignment Sgt. Johnson could only say that Sacra- 
mento provided 1 ,038 paid positions for SQ and that approx- 
imately 760 men had been utilizing these funds, indicating that 
approximately 278 more pay numbers will be issued from the 
existing allotment of funds. 

Investigation of this development is not complete. Much of the 
factual information needed to clarify the situation is still being 
compiled. However, it is clear that many pay numbers will be 
lowered. Some may actually increase, and many new paid 
positions will be added in service-related areas. 
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SAN QUENTIN NEWS 


Friday, November 26, 1982 



Dear Editor: 

As I sit here day by day I remember 
the old days at SQ. the early 70s, when 
men were men and friends were friends. 

Today it seems a friend is really a 
jinn. Jinn is a Muslim word used to de- 
scribe a self-centered, savage-minded 
individual. One who tramples on the 
rights of others like a pig being slopped. 
He doesn’t care who he pushes out of the 
trough, just so long as he gets his own 
gratification. 

A jinn will sacrifice his manhood for a 
cigarette, for dope, a TV, a radio, or 
even for state food . A jinn has no sense of 
loyalty. His word cannot be trusted. He 
is a walking disease who preys on the 
sacrifices of others yet will never sac- 
rifice for a friend. 

I know a jinn who I thought was a 
friend. So I tell my friends, from a lesson 
hard learned, watch out for those un- 
concerned. Could it be, maybe your 
friend is really a jinn? 

— Saladin Khan B-38236 

Editor’s response : Hey, I think I know 
that guy ! 


Dear Editor: 

On Nov. 12 my canteen order was pur- 
chased and delivered to me in C Section 
on Nov. 15. The problem is that I pur- 
chased two large tubes of Colgate tooth- 
paste (net wt. 7 oz.) but I received two 
medium tubes of Colgate (net wt. 4.6 
oz.) and was still charged for the two 
large tubes, which were $2.10 apiece. In 
other words I paid a total of $4.20 for 
something I did not receive. 

This is false advertising on the can- 
teen's part (see canteen list dated Nov. 
12 ) and it should be corrected as soon as 
possible. 

The price for a 7-ounce tube of Colgate 
just went up from $1.70 to $2.10 a tube. 
This is robbery enough, but how I just 
got beat really takes the case. A man 
has got to brush his teeth, so he is forced 
to accept the short end of the deal . 

The prison population should know 
what’s taking place in San Quentin’s 
canteen. 

Thank you. 

—Fields B-88917, C Section 


Dear Editor : 

Why isn’t the “San Quentin News” 
allowed into the security housing and 
management control units? Why do 
staff feed their information to the 
News? Does the administration have 
something to hide? 

I was recently housed in C Section for 
four months and in that time I had to 
deal with the most irresponsible, dis- 
respectful. unprofessional individuals 
in the pen, and none of them were cons. 

The bulls on the rails can’t be qual- 
ified to hold guns, not if someone on the 
sidelines gets filled with holes, and he 
isn't even the one being shot at! One 
time when shots were being fired the con 
was on the ground, yet several more 
shots were let go. Why? 

As for skip-shots, to print something 
like that is to say that water isn’t wet. 
because it’s a bunch of BS. In all my 
times to the yard , and all the shots fired . 
there wasn’t one skip-shot — not even an 
attempted skip-shot. 

What is needed is an investigation 
within the holes at San Quentin; a total 
investigation. Check out feeding condi- 
tions, air ventilation, provoked vio- 
lence, classification, so-called reliable 
information, and falsifying write-ups, 
not to mention set-ups. and much, much 
more. All these things can be checked 
out if the News can move around . 


But since they can’t, maybe they 
aren’t supposed to be checked out, if you 
know what I mean. Why? 


Sincerely, 


—Indio 


Editor’s response: The prison infor- 
mation officer doesn’t feel the need is 
substantial enough, weighed against the 
institution’s security policies. Though a 
proposal was submitted showing how 
security excuses could still be met, he 
still refuses to let the News into any se- 
curity area, effectively obstructing any 
form of objective reporting from those 
isolated units. 


SanQuentinNews 
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The San Quentin News is published weekly by and for 
the men of the California State Prison, San Quentin. 

The opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect 
those of the administration, nor the prisoner population 
and should be considered solely as the opinion of the 
individual author unless otherwise specified. Articles 
without bylines should be attributed to the editor. 

Prisoners may send the San Quentin News for $1 per 
year to persons outside by obtaining and filling out a 
special San Quentin News order from the education de- 
partment. Persons outside the institution may subscribe 
to the San Quentin News for one year by sending their 
name and address, along with $2 to the Accounting Of- 
fice, California State Prison, San Quentin, CA 94964. 
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LAW COLUMN 


People v. Fuller 

136 Cal.App.3d403 

Summary 

Defandant appealed from a judgment convicting him of 
assaulting a woman with intent to commit rape while on 
parole from a previous conviction of rape. (Pen. Code, § 
220, 1203.085, 667.5, subd. (b ) . ) Defendant was black as was 
his alleged victim. At the time of jury selection, it appeared 
that all of the prosecution witnesses and many, if not all, of 
defendant’s witnesses would be black. The prosecution 
used peremptory challenges to remove the only three 
black prospective jurors from the panel. After the second 
black juror was challenged, defendant requested the op- 
portunity to confer with the judge in chambers, and after 
the third juror was challenged, defendant moved for a 
mistrial. The prosecution made no showing that the jurors 
had been challenged for specific bias. The trial court de- 
nied the motion for a mistrial and held that defendant had 
failed to establish a prima facie case that the prosecution 
had used peremptory challenges to remove the right to 
trial by jury drawn from a representative cross-section of 
the community under Cal. Const., art. I, § 16. (Superior 
court of Alameda County, No. 712662, John P. Vukasin, Jr., 
Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed. The court found no “inde- 
pendent ground” for the challenges in the record of the 
proceeding. Accordingly, the court held that defendant 
made more than a sufficient showing of a prima facie case : 
he objected promptly and made the best possible record; 
showed that the excluded jurors were of a cognizable 
group; and established from all the circumstances that 
there arose a reasonable inference of group bias rather 
than specific bias. The court held that, in the absence of 
sufficient evidence as a matter of law to support the trial 
court finding, it was error not to require the prosecutor to 
respond to the allegation and to deny defendant’s motion 
for mistrial without a rebuttal showing by the prosecutor 
that each challenge was predicated on grounds of specific 
bias. The court held the error was prejudicial per se. 
(Opinion by Bancroft. J.. with Racanelli. P. J.. concurring. 
Separate dissenting opinion by Elkington , J . ) 


People v. Bookasta 

136 Cal.App.3d 296 

Summary 

The trial court entered judgment finding defendant, who 
had previously been sentenced for grand theft ( Pen Code, § 
487, subd. 1 ) pursuant to a plea bargain, to be in violation of 
probation; accordingly, the court entered an order 
modifying probation to include a sentence of 180 days in the 
county jail. The trail court had denied defendant’s motion 
to either compel enforcement of the plea bargain or, in the 
alternative, to withdraw his previously entered nolo con- 
tendere plea. (Superior Court of Los Angeles County. No. 
A-332560, Nancy Belcher Watson, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal modified the judgment to provide 
that defendant be given credit for the time spent in custody 
between his arrest following revocation of probation and 
the date on which probation was modified by imposing the 
county jail term, and as so modified, affirmed. The court 
held that if a defendant violates probation he may be re- 
sentenced accordingly, notwithstanding the terms of any 
plea bargain. The court also held that when a probation 
violation does occur the trial court has the discretion to 
look at the situation anew; it may therefore continue or 
revoke probation and commit defendant to county jail or 
state prison, depending upon the circumstances of the 
case. Further, the court held that the trial court properly 
found defendant to be in violation of the terms of his proba- 
tion, since he failed for 15 months to comply with a monthly 
restitution payment schedule established by a probation 
officer and since he complied for only the first 2 months 
with a monthly reporting requirement. (Opinion by 
Chotiner, J., with Ashby, Acting P. J., and Hastings, J., 
concurring.) 



By EZ Williams 

Every adult throughout the history of time has, at 
some point or another and often continually, encoun- 
tered stress. Whether it be one situation or a con- 
glomeration, man and stress have battled re- 
lentlessly forever. More often than not, man and his 
dominant mind have emerged the victor. In some 
instances, however, as most of us SQ residents can 
attest to, stress has instigated self-defeat among the 
man. 

According to a frequent companion of mine. Danny 
Webster, stress is “mental or physical tension or 
strain.” 

Can you relate? It’s common enough among pris- 
oners that most aren’t even aware of it. This prison 
system, not to mention the entire judicial process, is 
conducive to stress. Hell. SQ breeds stress ! 

Stress is prevalent in the minds of incarcerated 
persons for a number of reasons. From the gate, peer 
pressure is a major contributor. 

In most prisons, a man is forced to conform to de- 
humanizing. authoritative control tactics. Belittling 
one’s self, time after time, will induce stress. 

Especially at SQ. the unknown, potentially 
nonexistent parole date of a lifer is indicative of 
mental stress ( if not torture ) at its most severe. 

Ultimately, stress must be dealt with. At SQ the 
most popular antidote appears to come in the form of 
a green leafy substance. Legal or not. this substance 
will subdue the enemy, at least temporarily. Unfor- 
tunately for most, there is far more stress at SQ then 
there is green leafy substance. 

A cheaper way of handling stress on a day to day 
basis is through exercise. Some burn off vast 
amounts of energy (bitterness, hatred) by mauling 
the heavy canvas bag at the gym. Others prefer to 
explode under hundreds of pounds of weights. 

There’s no doubt that, within this environment of 
limited options, exercise is a very positive method of 
stifling the effects of stress. A recently paroled lifer, 
Dorsey Nunn, said to me a while back, “If I couldn’t 
beat this racquetball against the wall so often, surely 
I’d end up beating on somebody. ” 

Until recently, several programs existed in which a 
man could help relieve the stress derived from doing 
time at the Bastille. Aside from Alcoholics Anonym- 
ous, presently at SQ. there are no such programs 
available. 

According to those men who implemented the tech- 
nique, Transcendental Meditation has served as a 
great reliever of mental stress and tension. This pro- 
gram has not been made available since June. 

Some, including my former editor, found substan- 
tial relief from the defunct Personal Expansion Pro- 
gram ( PEP ) . Due to a lack of funding, PEP has been 
discontinued at SQ. 

We at the News feel that these, or similar pro- 
grams, should be instituted as soon as possible at San 
Quentin, and encourage administrators to do so. Im- 
plementation of self-help programs could only serve 
to benefit every person associated with this pen. 

Consider the possible results if programs aren’t 
provided to help a man better deal with the stress 
acquired while doing indefinite maximum-security 
time. 


Population 

Count 

3,214 

Nov. 24, 1982 
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Rising Death Row Limits Privileges for Condemned 


By Margaret Littlefield 

Reprinted from “The Cali- 
fornia Prisoner.’’ Margaret 
Littlefield is a certified law 
student and a legal intern for 
the Prison Law Office. 

Across the nation, an angry 
and unthoughtful society is 
sentencing an unprecedented 
number of people to die for 
certain crimes. There are over 
a thousand men, women and 
adolescents on death rows 
across the country. 

California is no exception to 
this phenomenon. Death row at 
San Quentin State Prison, a 
self-contained unit with 68 cells 
isolated from the mainline 
population, is now overflowing 
with approximately 110 men 
under sentence of death. As a 
result, many of these men are 
now being housed in the 
prison’s adjustment center — 
the most restrictive maximum 
securtiy unit in the prison. 

Condemned men nationwide 
are generally housed in 
maximum lockup units with a 
minimum of exercise and 
contact with other prisoners, 
and a maximum of physical, 
mental and emotional isola- 
tion. 

Most of their time is spent in 
tiny cells. Most cruel, re- 
stricted visiting with family 
and friends from the outside 
takes place with thick walls 
and windows separating the 
condemned person and the 
visitor, such that almost no 
human contact, comfort or 
healing can take place. 


Conditions on San Quentin’s 
death row, beginning in 1977, 
were not unlike those described 
above, until a number of death 
row inmates, represented by 
the Prison Law Office, brought 
suit in federal district court 
against the California De- 
partment of Corrections in 
Thompson vs. Enomoto, al- 
leging cruel and unusual 
punishment stemming from 
the conditions of their con- 
finement on the row. 

The San Francisco firm of 
Orrick, Herrington & Sutcliffe 
joined with the Prison Law Of- 
fice early in the litigation and 
in 1980 a settlement was 
negotiated with the CDC 
whereby the onerous day-to- 
day existence of the increasing 
numbers of men sentenced to 
die in California was signifi- 
cantly improved. 

The consent decree, entered 
by Judge Stanley S. Weigel, 
resulted in major changes, 
primarily for the benefit of 
those condemned men who 
maintain good behavior on the 
row. 

These benefits include per- 
sonal contact visits for con- 
demned men and their family 
and friends, without walls and 
glass between. The settlement 
also allows for out-of-cell time 
on the tier in front of the cells 
every day from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
in company with other con- 
demned men. during which 
time the men can amuse 
themselves, exercise, take one 
meal a day together, or simply 
socialize; installment of a 


phone on the tier for daily use ; 
increased yard equipment; a 
law library in the unit; and 
shelves and clothing hooks for 
the cells. 

The major goal and most im- 
portant accomplishment of the 
settlement has been to de- 
isolate the men on the row and 
provide an environment where 
some positive human contact is 
possible in an otherwise in- 
humane, life-debilitating ex- 
istence. 

Since, however, the con- 
demned population has ex- 
panded beyond the borders of 
the death row unit, which, un- 
like most other units in the 
prison, is set up to accommo- 
date tier exercise, the con- 
demned men housed outside of 
death row have lost many ben- 
efits of the Thompson settle- 
ment and have been placed 
back in the isolated lockup 
situation described before, 
with the exception of contact 
visits. 

In denying plaintiffs’ motion 
for contempt of the issue of ap- 
plication of the decree to the 
death row overflow, the court 
apparently agreed with prison 
officials. 

Consequently, through 
counsel, the condemned in- 
mates are negotiating again to 
see how the prison’s and the 
condemned men’s needs can 
best be accommodated. Should 
the negotiation fail, it may be 
up to the court to decide which 
provisions of the decree must 
be modified to allow for the 
changed circumstances. 


SQ Question Man 


By Mark Fennimore 

How do you feel about the 
new incentive plan? 

Chuck Friedman: “The new 
program has no incentive to it 
at all. Let’s face it. what incen- 
tive is there in performing 
slave labor in a trade for a 
small handful of priviledges 
which I had in the first place — 
when I didn’t work. There is 
more incentive for me to rebel, 
help make the program look 
like a failure in the eyes of the 
politicians, and wait for 
something better next year. 
Until they pay me the average 
street pay for similar work, 
there is no incentive for me to 
help them make this a produc- 
tive prison.’’ 

Wesley Tucker: “Under the 
present sentencing law a pris- 
oner can lose 90 days 
maximum ‘good time, work 
time’ credits per year. Under 
the incentive program a pris- 
oner can mathematically lose 
all available credits earnable 
during his entire sentence in 
one day. Being an individual 
choice, I personally cannot see 
myself giving a CDC employee 
an opportunity to make me 
serve my sentence in it’s en- 
tirety.” 

Manuel Ortiz: “My attitude 
at this time is one of wait and 
see. My feeling is that the in- 
centive program will vastly 
reduce inmate pay positions to 
augment the immense number 
if jobs needed to fuel this pro- 
gram. Also, sentencing for 
priors and pending crimes will 


be doubled so that the so called 
‘offender’ will serve at least as 
much time as before this ‘one 
for one.’ ” 

Billy Lipps: “The idea of the 
program is to give CDC greater 
control of the prisoners. 

Richard Gilman: “The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. The CDC giveth and in 
this case the CDC is allowed to 
‘taketh’ too much.” 

Daniel J. Swanson: “The 
work incentive program would 
be a very valuable program to 
any cons who are interested in 
preparing themselves to be 
productive members of soci- 
ety. without all the Catch 22's 
and double and triple jeopar- 
dies written into it. As it reads 
now . it's more of an axe over 
our heads than an incentive for 
self-advancement . ' ' 

“What must be considered 
by the authors of this program 
is the fact that the majority of 
the population here has never- 
had a job on the streets, and if 
any have, they didn’t have it for 
very long.” 

“With restriction here and 
restriction there, we're 
doomed if we do and doomed if 
we don’t. The authors and ad- 
ministrators seem to disregard 
these facts altogether, forcing 
a person who has never worked 
to work under these guidelines 
like a slave.” 

“Slavery was abolished in 
the 1800s.” 


1858 Annual Report of Prison Directors 


The following is reprinted from the Annual Re 
port of the Board of State Prison Directors for 
the year 1858. It's contributed by Officer Don 
Mitchell. 


In the present crowded condition 
of the Prison at San Quentin, no sys- 
tem can be devised for the instruction 
of these unfortunate men, morally or 
intellectually. They cannot be sepa- 
rated or classified, so as to aid those 
who desire to improve. There should 
be classification of age and character, 
and every effort made to reclaim the 
young and the novices. It is certainly 
no credit to the State to throw these 
men back upon society, worse, in all 
respects, than when they entered the 
Prison. Through the kindness of 
some clergymen, we have had Di- 
vine service at the Prison, occasion- 
ally, during the past year, but a moral 
instructor, to be useful, should see 
them in their daily walks; in other 
words, he should reside at the 
Prison. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
all these men are hardened in crime, 
and beyond the reach of reform. 
There are many young men impris- 
oned, who are the victims of drinking 
and gambling, in whose breasts beat 
warm and generous hearts, and hon- 
est impulses, and if properly encour- 
aged, would yet become useful and 


honorable members of society. Un- 
fortunately, however, no opportu- 
nity is afforded at San Quentin for 
their improvement; but, on the con- 
trary, those so disposed are neces- 
sarily thrown into the society of men 
who have abandoned all expectation 
of leading honest lives. Besides, after 
they leave the Prison, such is the un- 
charitableness of the world, that, 
with the mark of the Prison upon 
them, they find it almost impossible 
to obtain employment. They rarely 
find friends to extend an encourag- 
ing hand to them, and, meeting with 
no sympathy except amongst their 
old associates in crime, they come to 
the conclusion that society is waging 
an unrelenting warfare against them, 
and every honest impulse of their 
souls is destroyed. After a brief sea- 
son they return to the Prison. These 
men are irretrievably ruined. Noth- 
ing short of Omnipotent Power can 
save them. There are others, again, 
who, under proper discipline, might 
be restored to their friends, and, in 
the end, prove useful citizens. Cer- 
tainly, it is the duty of the State to use 
all the means at her command to ac- 
complish this humane work. It will 
be seen, from the Report of the War- 
den, that although the Prison was 
only established eight years since, 
there are already seventy-one con- 


DUNGEON CORRIDOR 


victs confined for the second offence. 
Many of these men, if they had the 
means, would, upon their discharge, 
leave the State, and probably, 
amongst strangers, reform and be- 
come useful. To remain here, the 
chances are that at least eight out of 
ten of those convicted of larceny, and 
felonies of that character, will again 
plunder on society, or return to the 
Prison. It is, therefore, suggested, 
whether it would not be sound policy 
to make a small appropriation, to pay 
the expenses of sending those who 
desired out of the State. 

As a reformatory measure, we 
would recommend a small appropri- 
ation to purchase books for the use of 
the convicts. If a proper selection 
could be made, it is not doubted that 
much good could be effected in this 
way, whilst their sufferings would be 
alleviated. Salutary impressions 
might be made upon hearts and con- 
sciences which otherwise could not 
be reached. 

In regard to the proper character of 
punishment to be inflicted upon re- 
fractory convicts we have only a few 
observations to submit. There is no 
subject upon which a greater diver- 
sity of opinion exists. In many Pris- 
ons, corporal punishment is still re- 
sorted to, and in others dungeons, 
and short allowances and shower- 
baths are adopted. We deem it im- 
possible to make the punishments 
uniform for the same offence, be- 
cause the varied characters, natures, 
habits and education of the convicts, 
ought to be considered. In order to be 
a punishment, it must be such as to 
touch the pride or feelings of the of- 
fender. There are convicts who 
would think it no punishment what- 
ever to be released from work and 
locked up in a dungeon. There are 
others again who could take a rea- 
sonable number of stripes with great 
composure, but who could not bear 
the lonesomeness of the dungeon. At 
San Quentin, almost every portion of 
the globe is represented. A system of 
punishment which might be expe- 
dient for the Mongolian and African 


race would not effect the object 
amongst other races. We think, how- 
ever, that corporal punishment 
should be resorted to as seldom as 
possible, and that the habitual 
punishment should be confinement 
in the dungeon on bread and water. 
Entertaining this opinion, we have 
prepared dungeons in the building 
now nearly completed, where, if 
necessary, some fifty-six can be con- 
fined. The officers of the Prison have 
been instructed to treat these men as 
human beings entitled to commisera- 
tion, and who may yet become useful 
citizens. In their intercourse with 
them they are to receive all the kind- 
ness compatible with their security. 
The convict is sent to the Prison to be 
deprived of his liberty, and com- 
pelled to labor as an expiation of his 
crime, and any other punishment be- 
sides that which is absolutely neces- 
sary to accomplish this and enforce 
the discipline of the Prison is not only 
unlawful, but inhuman. 

JohnB. Weller, 

Jos. Walker, State-Prison Directors. 

Ferris Forman, 


DUNGEON CELL , complete with 
defecation bucket. 
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SQTV SCHEDULE NOV. 29— Dec. 3 


HEALTH EDUCATION I 
Introduction, Pts. 32 to 38 
11/29,1:00, 10 
11/30, 9:00,3 
12/1, 3.00, 3 
12/2,3:00, 10 
12/3, 1:00, 3 

Changing Patterns 
Of Disease 
11/29,3:00, 10 
11/30, 1:00,3 
12 / 1 , 1 : 00 , 10 
12/1, 9:00, 3 
12/3, 3:00, 3 

The Fight Against Disease 
11/29, 1:00,3 
11/30, 1:00, 10 
12/2, 3:00, 3 
12/3,3:00, 10 
12/3, 9:00, 3 

MAKING IT COUNT 
Tutorial, Pt. 1 
11/29, 2:26, 10 
11/30, 10:26,3 
12/1,4:26,3 
12/2,4:26, 10 
12/3,2:26, 10 

Tutorial, Pt. 2 
11/29,3:50, 10 
11/30, 1:50,3 
12/1, 1:50, 10 
12/1,9:50,3 
12/3,3:50,3 

REVIEW SCHEDULE 
Intro, and Preview 
11/29, 5:00, 10 
History of Computers 
11/29, 5:26, 10 
Information Representation 
11/29, 5:54, 10 
Hardware and Software 
11/29, 6:22, 10 
Intro, to Programming 
11/30, 5:00, 10 
Lesson 6 i 

11/30, 5:28, 10 
Batch Processing 
11/30, 5:54, 10 
Additional Programming 
11/30,6:22, 10 
Computer Languages 
12/1,5:00, 10 
Review and Preview 
12/1,5:28, 10 


SYSTEM ANALYSIS 
Problem Definition 
12/1,5:56, 10 
Design 

12/1,6:23, 10 
Development and 
Implementation 
12/2,5:00, 10 
Online Processing 
12/2, 5:28, 10 
Multiprogramming and 
Multiprocessing 
12/2, 5:28, 10 
Acquiring Computer 
Systems 
12/2,6:24, 10 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 30 
Majestic Clockwork 
11/30,3:00,3 
12/1,3:00, 10 
12/2, l.-OO, 3 
12/2, 9:00, 3 
12/3, 1:00,3 

ENGLISH 32 
Bernice Bobs Her Hair 
11/29, 1:44,3 
11/30, 1:44, 10 
12/2, 3:44, 3 
12/3,3:44, 10 
12/3, 9:44, 3 

GED LITERATURE 
Reading/Literature II 
11/29, 2:00, 10 
11/30, 10:00,3 
12/1,4:00,3 
12/2,4:00, 10 
12/3, 2:00, 3 

GED GRAMMAR 
Subject Verb Agreement 

1 11/29,3:28,10 

11/30, 1:28,3 
12/1, 1:28, 10 
12/1,9:28,3 
12/3, 3:28, 3 

GED MATH 
Algebra 
11/29,3:00,3 
11/30, 3:00, 10 
12 / 1 , 1 : 00 , 10 
12/1,9:00, 10 
12/3,3:00, 10 


U.S. HISTORY 
Chapter 12 
11/29, 1:28,3 
11/30, 1:28, 10 
12/2, 3:28, 3 
12/3,3:28, 10 
12/3, 9:28, 3 

SPANISH MADE SIMPLE 
Chapter 5, Page 27 
11/29,3:29,3 
11/30,3:29, 10 
12/1, 1:29, 10 
12/1,9:29, 10 
12/3,3:29, 10 

HISTORY OF MEXICO 
Mexican Agriculture, Pt. A 
11/29,3:56,3 
11/30, 3:56, 10 
12/1, 1:56, 10 
12/1,9:56, 10 
12/3,3:56, 10 

FRENCH I 

Review, Pages 10-11 
11/29, 4:26,3 
11/30, 4:26, 10 
12/1,2:26, 10 
12/1, 10:26, 10 
12/31,4:26, 10 

FIRE PREVENTION 
Fire Prevention Engineer 
11/29,4:13, 10 
11/30, 2:13,3 
12/1,2:13, 10 
12/1,10:13,3 
12/3,4:13,3 

MOVIES 

Missing" 

11/29, 5:00,3 
11/30, 5:00,3 
12/1,7:00, 10 
12/3,7:00, 10 

Super Fuzz” 

11/29, 7:00, 10 
12/1,5:00,3 
12/2, 7:00, 10 

"Sharkey’s Machine” 

11/29, 9:00,3 
11/30, 7:00. 10 
12/3, 5:00, 3 


PIRATES pile-up on Navy. 

Pirate Bomb Naval Air Station 


By Jack Garfield 

The SQ Pirates hosted Mare 
Island Naval Air Station on the 
lower yard Saturday. Nov. 13. 
and reclaimed their pride as 
they coasted to a lopsided vic- 
tory. 

The Pirates, some of whom 
were still dressing when the 
game started because of a late 
unlock due to a fogline, came 
out hitting. Mare Island re- 
ceived the opening kick and 
moved the ball on the ground 
until the first-line defense got 
into the game. They abruptly 
stopped the sailors at midfield 
and forced them to punt. 

SQ started with good field 
position as quarterback 
Micheal Brown brought the 
offense onto the field. Wide re- 
ceiver Hassan Brown, left 
guard Jack Laird, center Jack 
Garfield, right guard Bob 
Summerfield and tight end 
Larry Arthur made up the of- 
fensive line as Bob Martinson 
and Mike Davis complemented 
Brown in the backfield. 

Coach Ferretti decided to go 
with a ground game and strong 
running by Martinson and 
Davis. Good line blocking up 
front accounted for a score on 
SQ’s first possession, as they 
drove 40 yards in seven plays. 

Defensive captain Seymore 
Cartwright, not to be outdone 
by the offense, brought the de- 
fense onto the field following 
the kick and shut down Mare 
Island's running attack. Leroy 
Williams. Willie "Big Bug" 
Johnson and Kevin Wilson 
made up the starting defensive 
line, with A1 Luckett. Terry 
Dorsey and Doug Harrison and 
Steve Lytle at the linebackers 
and Bernard Triplett and 
Cartwright at defensive backs. 

SQ again got the ball with 
good field position and was 
driving. On a third-down- 


and-seven. Brown bootlegged 
around the left side and the ball 
came lose as he was hit hard on 
the five-yard line. Mare Island 
recovered the ball on their own 
three. 

Again. SQ's defense dug in 
and forced Mare Island to punt. 

SQ got the ball at midfield and 
on the next play Davis broke 
loose on a sweep around the left 
side and ran the ball 40 yards 
into the end zone, but the play 
was called back because of a 
clip. Brown then went to the air 
and found Moffett in the flat for 
a 12-yard gain and first down. 

Brown mixed it up as he ran 
Martinson. Shorty Ervin and 
Moffett, and passed to Arthur. 

Finally Martinson went off 
right guard for four yards and a 
score. The half ended with SQ 
leading by a score of 12-0. 

The game broke open in the 
third quarter as SQ scored 
three times. SQ received the 
kick and again Brown went to 
his running backs. With the ball 
on the 18-yard line, he dropped 
back and hit Brown with a 
scoring strike in the corner of 
the end zone. Brown stretched 
out and made a circus catch as 
he kept one foot inbounds. 

Woodmancy kicked-off and 
Garfield jarred the ball lose 
from the Mare Island return 
man and Johnson recovered it 
on the Mare Island 30. Four 
plays later Martinson ran it in 
from seven yards out. 

Still in the third quarter. 

Mare Island was forced to punt 
from deep in their own terri- 
tory. Davis fielded the ball on 
the 30 of Mare Island, started 
up the middle, then broke to the 
left side and headed for pay 
dirt. That made the score 30-0. 

At that time coaches Cathey Woslims • • • 

and Hart started substituting Continued from P a § e 1 
freely on defense. Booker Hill- Hijrah offered a few more 

lyrics of encouragement and 
inspiration in a song entitled 
“We Are Rising” before their 
performance came to an end. 
Brother Taha indicated that 
Hijrah is committed to bring- 
ing out the truth in their music 
so that it might inspire change 
in the community and society. 

The service ended in prayer, 
as it had begun, and the con- 
gregation was excused by 
Imam Faqir. Faqir expressed 
his personal appreciation and 
noted that it was a lovely serv- 
ice with an excellent perform- 
ance. 

Hijrah will release their first 
album this month, according to 
A. Wahid Taha. He said the 
album will also feature a single 
with lead and rhythm guitatist 
Wali Ali. Ali is well known 
throughout the music industry 
for his work with a number of 
popular entertainers. 


ary. Louie Nieves Jr.. Irvin 
McGreggor and Kenneth 
Moore went in the defensive 
line. Lewis Wyatt, who plays on 
special teams went in and re- 
lieved Don Walker who rotates 
with Luckett at middle 
linebacker. Cathey's defense 
did the job as they held Mare 
Island and forced them to punt. 

A few plays later Brown 
found “White Shoes” Pitts on a 
fly pattern and Pitts made a 
fine run after catching the ball 
which netted him a 35-yard 
score. This time. holderRay 
Marruffo had time to put the 
ball on the tee and Woodmancy 
booted the conversion . 

To put a little icing on the 
cake, midway through the 
fourth quarter Cartwright in- 
tercepted a Mare Island pass 
on their 35 and ran it back for a 
touchdown through heavy 
traffic. Woodmancy again 
converted as Kit O'Veal made 
a key block and took out two 
men at the line of scrimmage. 

Next week SQ plays Concord. 
Look forward to a close contest 
as Concord has lost only one 
game. 

SQ 6 6 18 14 44 
Ml 0 0 0 0 0 

Passing: Brown 4-8 72 yds, 1 int. Dorsey 
1-2 5yds 1 int. 

Running: Martinson 10-55, Davis 7-35 
Moffett 1-3, Ervin 5-20, Brown 5-39. 

Fumble 

Rec.: Walker 2, Cartwright 1, Johnson 1. 
Int.: Cartwright 2, Triplett 1. 

QBsack: Lytle 1, Triplett 1 
Tackles: Harrison 5 and 1, Cartwright 4 
and 3, Marruffo 4, Williams 2 and 2, Luc- 
kett 3 and 2, Dorsey 2 and 1, Johnson 2 and 
6, Walker 1, Lytle 2, Triplett 1 and 1, Ervin 
1, Wyatt 1, Nieves 1. Garfield 3 and 1. 

Stats: R. L. Dana, J. Pirtle 


Guilty or Innocent? 


The following is a reprint from 
“ Fortune News.' Taken from a 
section entitled Prison Humor . the 
story was written by Johnson 
Letellier. a prisoner at the Walla 
Wallapen in Washington. 

Ed Bytheway was let out of 
his segregation cell and was 
escorted by three tough looking 
guards up to the classification 
floor to go to his disciplinary 
hearing for assaulting a cor- 
rectional officer. 

A well-known hardcore and a 
fierce boxing competitor who 
seldom lost a fight, he had a 
nose spread over his face like 
the blade of a bulldozer tes- 
tifying that he didn't back down 
from many men. 

As Ed slouched in a folding 
chair in the hearing room the 
sergeant, acting as prosecutor 
for the "kangaroo court." was 
insulting as he served Ed up 
with a volley of choice ques- 
tions. Under the verbal 
onslaught Bytheway finally 
admitted he’d given the cor- 
rectional officer "a slight 
shove." 

“Just a slight shove, eh?” 
repeated the Sergeant, patting 


his bald head, pursing his lips 
and tapping his pen in an 
amazing exhibition of manual 
dexterity. 

Finally the Captain, who was 
apparently acting as Judge, hit 
upon an idea that would cer- 
tainly put a lid on the case. 

"Mr. Bytheway," said the 
mild-mannered Captain, 
lighting his pipe with his Navy 
Zippo lighter, "just show us 
exactly what you did." 

"You mean you want me to 
show you just how hard I 
shoved him?" 

“Yeah, that’s right." the 
Sergeant said with an insult- 
ingly toothy smile. 

Bytheway’s eyes gleamed. 
He sprang from his chair like a 
man with his pants on fire and 
landed against the Sergeant 
with all his force, knocking the 
Sergeant against a rack of rule 
booklets which cascaded down 
to the floor like a bunch of 
oversized playing cards. 

“Gentlemen," said Bythe- 
way, turning to the Captain 
with a smile, "about one-tenth 
that hard!" 


CONCORD ATTEMPTS to block punt 


Oh, good, / see you’re for gun control!' 





Pay Policy Changes 
For Inmate Workers 

By Mark Fennimore 
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AWA Fires AAAC President 

By Mark Fennimore 



Continued on page 3 


Visiting Resumes 
Normal Operation 

San Quentin’s visiting 
program will return to its 
regular schedule, effective 
Sunday, Dec. 5, according 
to the visiting lieutenant. 

Lt. T. Freitas said that 
the visiting program will go 
back to the way it was be- 
fore the June incident, 
which includes Tuesday 
night visiting. 

Prisoners should inform 
their visitor of the following 
schedule: 

Monday, Wednesday, 
Thrusday, Friday: 8 a.m. 
till 2 :45 p.m. 

Tuesday :1 till 3:30 p.m. 
Following count at ap- 
proximately 4:45 till 8:30 
p.m. 

Saturday, Sunday, Holi- 
days: 7:30 a.m. till 2:45 
p.m. 



CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHAPLAIN Wayne Brown gives Thanksgiving testimony as Chaplain 

Howard observes. 


Two Assaults on Staff 

On Sat., Nov. 27, one warning 
shot was fired on the bayside of 
east block to stop an apparent 
assault on staff. 

According to Prison 
Spokesman Jim McCullough, 
an inmate attempted to assault 
staff by physically resisting 
being placed in his cell. The 
gunrail officer fired one warn- 
ing shot, which stopped the in- 
cident. 

There were no injuries, ac- 
cording to McCullough, and the 
inmate was placed in Ad- 
ministrative Segregation. 

On Sunday, Nov. 28, an offi- 
cer working in Badger Section 
was injured by an object 
thrown from a cell. 

According to McCullough, an 
inmate threw a porcelain light 
fixture through the bars of his 
cell door, striking the officer in 
the left temple area of the head. 

The officer was first treated 
in the institution hospital, and 
then was rushed to Marin Gen- 
eral by ambulance for treat- 
ment of the three splintered 
blood vessels in his head . 

The officer was relieved of 
duty and driven home. 

No reason for the assault was 
given. 

Estrada to Circulate News 


Thanksgiving Celebrated 
AtSQ’s Garden Chapel 


ByG. B.LaRue 

Thanksgiving is one of few 
holidays which maintains 
some of its traditional value in 
the prison environment. De- 
spite the adversities of incar- 
ceration many prisoners feel 
they have something to be 
thankful for. 

At San Quentin about 150 men 
turned out at the Garden 
Chapel to attend one of the two 
Thanksgiving services that 
were held. Other than the fact 
that it was Thanksgiving Day 
there was nothing special 
about the services held in the 
Catholic and Protestant 
chapels. However, each con- 
gregation did welcome a few 
members from the outside 
community who added a sense 
of community support and fel- 
lowship. 

The weather for Thanksgiv- 
ing ’82 at the Bastille was cool 
and damp. Nevertheless, the 


weather didn’t stop those men 
committed to devoting part of 
the day to worship and giving 
thanks. 

Residents from the prison’s 
two mainline housing units 
were permitted to attend 
Thanksgiving services. 

A Christian film was fea- 
tured at the Protestant Chapel 
prior to the service for those 
who had arrived early. Others 
who had come early were able 
to participate in a Bible study 
or join the choir practice in the 
rear of the chapel. 

Thanksgiving Mass was cel- 
ebrated at 9:30 a.m. inside the 
Catholic Chapel. Father Jack 
O’Neill began the Mass, recog- 
nizing that it was a day of 
thanks. Thankful that the 
church had the opportunity to 
come together, he called for a 
moment of meditation so that 
God’s presence could be ab- 
sorbed. 


The Mass continued in 
prayer followed by a number of 
scripture readings. The pri- 
mary message was taken from 
the gospel according to Mark. 

Meanwhile services at the 
Protestant Chapel began with 
Chaplain Harry Howard ex- 
tending a welcome to 
Thanksgiving observers. An 
opening prayer was offered by 
Don McClure, administrator of 
Jesus Behind Bars at San 
Quentin. The congregation 
then joined to sing the opening 
song, “We Gather Together to 
Sing the Lord ’ s Blessing . ” 

It was this mix of prayer, 
scripture and song that gave 
substance to both services of- 
fered in the name of Christ. 

Margaret Brown of SQ’s 
Christian Science ministry 
added the piano music for the 
Protestant service. In the 
Catholic Chapel Steven 
Johnsrud, a resident, provided 
organ music for Thanksgiving 

MUSS. Continued on page 2 


Simon Estrada has been 
added to the staff of the San 
Quentin News as its circulation 
manager. 

Estrada will be filling a posi- 
tion that was missing from the 
News for approximately nine 
months. It’s the responsibility 
of the circulation manager to 
deliver the News to the blocks, 
keep track of the circulation 
numbers, and send our sub- 
scribers their issue. 

For a period of time this po- 
sition was filled by all the News 
staff because there was no 
longer a position provided for 
this job when the News left the 
education department. 

After months of struggle, we 
got the pay number back, and 
Estrada is on the job. 

A second-termer from Ven- 
tura County, Estrada is here at 
the Bastille for two more years 
out of the four he’s doing on a 
robbery conviction. 

Not at all put out by his job 
change from stick-up man to 
newspaper boy, Estrada had 


this to say to the readers, “If 
there is any problem with de- 
livery either in the blocks or to 
your people on the street, just 
send me a kite at the News, and 
I’ll do my best to get the prob- 
lem corrected.’’ 



SIMON ESTRADA 


joari LitfGT-or 
95 Karinita avo. 

Jan iiafa ji* 9^.-1 


USPS 480-700 
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Court Finds No Contempt by 
State and Prison Officials 


By Erik Ingram 

Of the 1J staff 

San Quentin officials did not intentionally violate a court 
order prohibiting them from increasing the number of in- 
mates housed two to a cell, a Marin judge ruled. 

Retired state Supreme Court Justice Louis H. Burke, 
sitting in Marin Superior Court, handed down his ruling 
after a brief hearing on a contempt complaint filed on 
behalf of prison inmates . 


Burke noted that the evi- 
dence showed that his Sept. 20 
order had been violated “and 
certain damage has been done 
in the minds of the prisoners 
and their families . . . but I 
can’t say the violations were 
willful.” 

In order to find Warden 
Reginald Pulley and others — 
including Gov. Edmund Brown 
Jr. — in contempt, the judge 
said, he would have to conclude 
that the violation was inten- 
tional. 

But, he added, the evidence 
didn’t support such a finding 
“and there is no call for the 
court to impose punishment. ’ ’ 

The complaint was filed 
early last month by the Prison 
Law Office, which represents 
inmates, as part of a larger 
lawsuit challenging conditions 
at the overcrowded prison. 

Prison officials, who had 
been ordered by Burke to re- 
duce the number of “double- 
celled” inmates to the level 
that existed on July 21, instead 
increased the number, the 
complaint alleged. 

Testimony during the hear- 
ing showed that the number of 


double-celled inmates did in- 
crease after the order was is- 
sued, but that Warden Pulley 
sought corrective action when 
he learned of the situation. 

Salmon noted that Pulley and 
his aides never advised the 
court, the inmates or the in- 
mates’ attorneys that there 
was a problem, deciding in- 
stead to “cover it over” with 
misleading information . 

He and attorney Michael 
Satris of the Prison Law Office 
urged that Burke require the 
warden “purge” himself of the 
contempt by admitting it in a 
letter sent to the prisoners. 

Burke, differed, saying Pul- 
ley had showed “good faith” in 
attempting to carry out the 
order. 

Saying he had no authority to 
order Pulley to send a letter to 
the inmates, Burke none- 
theless recommended the war- 
den provide “appropriate in- 
formation to the prisoners” on 
what had occurred. 

Anthony Newland, the 
prison’s information officer, 
said later “we intend to honor 
the judge’s request by getting 



Dear Editor: 


the information out to the in- 
mate population in some way . ” 

That could be through the 
prison newspaper, television 
system or in writing, he said. 

A trial date is expected to be 
set sometime in early spring. 

The problem, Pulley and 
others told Burke, was that 
someone neglected to rescind 
transfer orders moving prison- 
ers to San Quentin from other 
institutions. Those orders were 
issued just prior to Burke’s 
Sept. 20 ruling, the judge was 
told. 

When the busses pulled into 
the prison, the warden lacked 
authority to refuse to take the 
prisoners, Deputy Attorney 
General James B. Cuneo told 
Burke. 

Pulley acted promptly in 
notifying his superiors in the 
Department of Corrections and 
eventually got that authority, 
Cuneo said. In addition, the 
Department of Corrections 
took steps to transfer prisoners 
out of San Quentin in order to 
comply with the order. 

Denis R. Salmon, a San 
Francisco attorney whose firm 
has joined with the Prison Law 
Office in the suit, countered 
that it took a full month for the 
prison to comply with Burke’s 
order. 

Even though they knew they 
were in violation of the order, 
Salmon said, prison officials 
sent a notice to prisoners in the 
west block saying the order 
was being adhered to. 


I’m sure that all of you that have been here, Freiti 
housed in south block are aware of the should only 
mosquito situation, but are you really 
aware of the magnitudeof the problem? 0 ear Editor 

For no other reason than lack of any- on Nov ; 
thing better to do, I started a mosquito when an nfi 

graveyard. The results have been as- s)eD out ( 
tonishing to say the least. I’ve been in ahakeHnwn 
my present cell for 13 days and have laid the search 
to rest 133 dead mosquitos, all in neat the rail nav 
rows of 10 down and 13 across, plus ficer’s activi 
three, „ . , , 

Now look, that’s an average of 10 ra( jj 0 ant ) ■]■ 
mosquitos a day. Now multiply that by while’i umrW, 
the number of cells in the block, which is T , 
approximately 1,000, and you come up . 1 tooK 11 
with the outlandish figure of 10,000, boxes remo\ 

Ten thousand mosquitos in the block othere?ertri! 
on any given day, now try and tell me , , 

that ain’t cruel and unusual punish- t went bac 

ment! up I was mis: 

I’ve heard tell of a tunnel to the bay, mvnroneriv 
intentionally dug, to let water in under- , p ' 
neath the block. The purpose of this tun- ®PP™ ac 
nel is not quite clear, unless of course anf le bloc 
it’s suppose to be letting water drain out, j_ n ® P rf ’P er j 
which apparently it’s not doing. What it fi!* 0 )! 6< u ° 
js doing is providing the perfect breed- . lree box 
ing ground for thousands of nature’s P/A 

most miserable insects. ■ ha . t half of th 

It seems to me that the simplest and away 1 * 3165 
most competent way to correct this sick u ,i T . . 
form of revenge that has been bestowed • V' ,, n 1 lns * 
upon us is to block off existing tunnel f 1 ® , }° con ! 
and pour a couple 55-gallon drums of JM . , rec 
40-weight oil into the basement, creat- , ,u nds ’* al 
ing a manmade slick, if you will. When , 4 he safe ri 

the existing mosquito larva try to make e -, : * was A® 
it to the surface, the little blood-sucking confiscated f 
bastards won’t be able to get out! strued as we 

, ... , . , continued to 

Itchm andbitchin , could (jnd „ 

—Clayton McCormack B-61864 Segregation f 

Editor’s note: Sorry it took so long to Needless t< 
get your letter published. It was in- matter. I war 
tended for publication in our Oct. 22 me. Ifthethn 
issue but was held from press by the out, I want > 
administrative reviewer, who felt the facts behind tl 
context was unnecessarily profane. We When offic 
appealed his decision, and won. and the trust 

thority and \ 

Dear Editor: unfair advar 

Since SQTV started showing us these cover their n 
movies that are paid for out of the In- duress, the wl 
mate Welfare Fund, which is our Then it’s the U 
money, I’ve only seen two or three Respecl 

movies that were worth watching. 

Whoever picks these movies must 
think we’re all airheads. “Blazing Sad- 
dles” was just shown on network TV a Dear Editor: 


be arriving within a month. Once it gets 
here, Freitas said approvals or denials 
should only take a couple of days. 

Dear Editor : 

On Nov. 24 I was asleep in my cell 
when an officer woke me and had me 
step out of my cell for a wine 
shakedown. I was still half asleep while 
the search was conducted, leaning on 
the rail, paying little attention to the of- 
ficer’s activities. 

He took three boxes of electrical, 
radio, and TV parts I had accumulated 
while I worked as a block electrician. 

I took it for granted that the three 
boxes removed from my cell contained 
only spare parts for radio, TV’s and 
other electrical parts. 

I went back to sleep, and when I woke 
up I was missing my wristwatch and my 
digital clock, both of which are listed on 
my property card. 

I approached the searching officer 
and the block Sergeant about my miss- 
ing property and they denied any 
knowledge of it. I asked what became of 
the three boxes, so I could search for my 
missing property, and was informed 
that half of the material was given away 
to inmates and the rest was thrown 
away. 

When I insisted that the officer had no 
right to confiscate property from me 
just to redistribute it among his 
“friends,” and that he was responsible 
for the safe return of my personal prop- 
erty, I was told that some of the material 
confiscated from my cell could be con- 
strued as weapon stock, and that if I 
continued to pursue the matter that I 
could find myself in Administrative 
Segregation fighting a knife beef. 

Needless to say, I am pursuing the 
matter. I want my property returned to 
me. If the threat to lock me up is carried 
out, I want your readers to know the 
facts behind the move. 

When officers abuse the discretion 
and the trust that comes with their au- 
thority and position, when they take 
unfair advantage of the situation to 
cover their mistakes by coercion and 
duress, the whole system breaks down. 
Then it’s the law of the jungle. 

Respectfully, 

— Delmar Baker C-26510 


Thanksgiving... 

Continued from page 1 

Both congregations devoted 
part of their service to offering 
prayers of thanksgiving. Dur- 
ing this time considerable at- 
tention was focused on thank- 
ing God for blessings which 
continued to exist. 

International and national 
affairs were recognized in ad- 
dition to local events. Many 
personal prayers of thanks 
were also uplifted as cons 
thought of friends and loved 
ones. A prayer calling for 
peace at San Quentin during 
the holidays also echoed from 
the chapels. 

In the Protestant Chapel the 
choir praised the Lord with 
soul-searching spirituals. 
Chaplain Howard delivered a 
sermon emphasizing Christian 
faith. He indicated that faith 
was an important element in 
the Christian’s efforts to lead a 
righteous life, and that faith 
and thanksgiving were 
partners in the business of 
coming to know and love Christ 
as Lord and Saviour. 

Each church stressed the 
importance of every day in a 
Christian life being one of 
thanksgiving, not just an an- 
nual celebration. The chap- 
lains gave reference to other 
occasions that warrant the at- 
titudes toward God that are 
present on Thanksgiving Day . 

Communion was also an im- 
portant part of the Thanksgiv- 
ing ceremonies observed at 
San Quentin. As commanded 
by the Lord, believers accepted 
the Lord’s Supper, symbolizing 
that they would remember the 
Lord in wait of His return. The 
Bread of Life was the bread 
representing the Body of 
Christ, which mixed with the 
Cup of Salvation, the Blood of 
Christ, comprises the Lord’s 



FATHER O’NEAL gives Thanksgiving blessing. 


Supper. 

Church announcements 
called attention to upcoming 
events at the Garden Chapel 
before services were drawn to 
an end. Following closing 
prayers and song the congre- 
gations exchanged hands in 
support of fellowship and 
peace. 

“It was a beautiful Mass,” 
said Kit O’Veal, III, of west 
block. “I wish the brothers in 
the hole were able to attend . ” 

Father O’Neill said he was 
delighted to see so many men 
take the time to give thanks to 
God. Dorothy Mariani, a sub- 
stitute teacher and regular 
visitor at the chapel found pris- 
oners offering thanksgiving 
inspirational to her faith. 

Other men who attended 
services, like Nick Perez and 
Jose Gonzales, felt it was a nice 
way to spend the day. They 
agreed that the service was 
wonderful and sent their best 


Job Number Now Required 
On Job Change Application 

A new procedure for obtain- 
ing a job change will take effect 
Wednesday, Dec. 1, according 
to memo from Assignment 
Lieutenant Ayers . 

The form CDC 132, work 
change application, currently 
has spaces for “present job” 
and “job wanted.” The new 
procedure will require the po- 
sition number in addition to the 
job title. 

In accordance with new 
work/ training procedures each 
assignment will be given a 
specific assignment number. 

As an example: Job — 
household clerk will have this 
number following it, 6-40-04- 
0001. To apply for a job such as 
a gym worker, you must in- 
clude the position number at 
the gym as well as your present 
job number. 


couple of weeks ago. And “Fun House” 
— come on now ! I think that there are 
people in here with enough brains to 
understand a good movie, and old 
enough to watch skin flicks. What ever 
happened to “The Happy Hooker’ ’ ? 

I think it would be best to pass out a 
list, or print it in the “SQ News,” of all 
available movies. Then have the popu- 
lation (those that will be watching 
them) pick the movies. 

I’ve seen in the paper, people asking 
for Mexican and black movies, claiming 
we see white movies. What the hell is a 
white movie? “Excaliber”? I could 
understand it being called a white 
movie. But I think there are movies that 
can entertain all people and I think the 
administration should use our funds to 
show us some. Trash all of the pea- 
brain, pinhead flicks and show us 
something worth watching. “Maude 
and Harold,” please . . . spare me! 

Sincerely, 

—Smiley, C-12578 

Dear Editor: 

I’ve been hanging around places like 
this since 1969 ana I’ve never seen a 
place change so drastically for the 
worse as this one has. I guess there are 
lots of problems one could deal with, but 
none strike me as personally as this one. 

I have a friend who is very anxious to 
visit me and I sent her an application in 
September. She returned it the first 
week of October and it still hasn’t been 
approved. 

It seems a little unreasonable for a 
visitor to have to wait two to three 
months for something like this. I’m sure 
this problem isn’t unique because my 
cell partner has been waiting for a vis- 
itor to be approved longer than I have. 

It seems like something could be done 
to speed up this process. Maybe you can 
help. 

Sincerely, 

—John Ellis B-55056 

Editor’s response: 

Approval of the 106 visiting forms 
have been taking six to eight weeks, ac- 
cording to Visiting Lieutenant Freitas, 
because visiting isn’t equipped with a 
teletype. Freitas said a teletype should 


In reponse to your Nov. 26 editorial 
concerning stress levels at San Quentin, 
I will start by saying that I am only a 
shorttimer, but stess is a syndrome not 
alien to any of us. It’s only the amount of 
stress one perceives that make it a per- 
sonal experience. 

I agree with you on all points con- 
cerning the outletting of stress. It’s a 
human thing to do so, such as inhaling or 
exhaling. And to my knowledge also, 
there are none such outlets presently 
offered within the Bastille. 

I am presently writing a book entitled 
“Crime, Society’s Child.” A major aim 
of the book is to educate the masses to 
the fact that society is responsible for 
crime insomuch as society breeds the 
stress factors, turning the wheels in 
which we react upon . 

One such outlet that I want to suggest 
is the est training (Erhard Seminar 
Training). It’s the largest conscience 
expansion training in the world and has 
already been tried in prisons and found 
successful. I have a very close brother 
that did the training either here or at 
Folsom. He was already into his 17th 
year on a life-with-nothing-coming 
sentence. The EST training lowered his 
stress and raised his conscience to the 
point that he’s now a free man. He’s not 
only a free man, but is the peer coun- 
selor at SQ’s ranch. 

I’m by no means suggesting that est 
will be the magical solution for you, but 
my friend attributes the turn-around in 
his life to doing the training. 

I personally have a lot of connections 
with people involved in the est organi- 
zation. the est foundation is, from my 
experience, quite charitable. They al- 
ready give full scholarships to excons 
coming out of the joint. 

From what I hear, est has tried to re- 
peat its earlier success by returning to 
the Bastille, but our old friend “red 
tape’ ’ has kept the program out. 

I would like to end this letter by saying 
that I plan to exhaust all avenues avail- 
able to make the much needed est pro- 
gram available on a regular basis for 
our Bastille by the Bay. 

Sincerely, 

— DelPianoC-55155 
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I LAW COLUMN I 

People v. Cheeks 

135 Cal.App.3d826 

Summary 

After defendant stipulated, out of the jury’s presence, 
that he had previously been convicted of a felony within the 
meaning of Pen. Code, § 12021, a jury found him guilty of 
possession of a concealable firearm by one previously con- 
victed of a felony (Pen. Code, § 12021) and two counts of 
assault with a deadly weapon (Pen. Code, § 245, subd. (a)). 
The trial court imposed the upper term on one of the as- 
sault counts and imposed a consecutive sentence on the 
second count. (Superior Court of The City and County of 
San Francisco, No. 103734, Harry W. Low, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed the judgment and re- 
manded to the trial court. The court held that further pro- 
ceedings on the issue whether defendant had in fact previ- 
ously been convicted of a felony within the meaning of Pen. 
Code, § 12021, were necessitated by the trial court’s failure 
to carry out its duty to assure that defendant was advised of 
any constitutional rights waived when he stipulated as to 
his ex-felon status. The court held that if, at such proceed- 
ings, the issue were to be resolved in favor of the People, 
the conviction would stand. The court also directed the 
trial court to resentence defendant after holding that the 
use of the same fact to decide to impose consecutive sen- 
tences for two criminal offenses and to decide to impose the 
upper term for one of the offenses is forbidden. The trial 
court had stated that it was imposing the upper term on one 
of the assault counts because defendant fired five shots and 
because he had served prior prison terms, and the trial 
court stated as reasons for imposing a consecutive sen- 
tence on the second count the same facts, and, in addition, 
the facts that there were two victims and that defendant 
displayed a pattern of violent behavior; it was uncertain 
whether the trial court would have imposed the consecu- 
tive sentence for those additional reasons alone. (Opinion 
by Elkington, J., with Racanelli, P. J., and Newsom, J., 
concurring.) 

People v. Slaughter 

136 Cal.App.3d 246 

Summary 

The superior court denied the People’s motion pursuant 
to Pen. Code, § 871.5, to reinstate a charge of murder (Pen. 
Code, § 187) dismissed by the magistrate under Pen. Code, 
§ 871, at the conclusion of the preliminary hearing. The 
magistrate had stated that “. . . any murder liability 
would be a vicarious liability . . . .” (Superior Court of 
Alameda County, No. 71546, Martin N. Pulich, Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed, holding that the magis- 
trate’s statement was not a factual finding by which the 
superior court was bound, but instead that the statement 
was a legal conclusion to which the superior court should 
have applied the standard of review of whether as a matter 
of law the magistrate erred in dismissing the charge. 
Moreover, the court held that the magistrate did commit 
error as a matter of law in finding lack of probable cause to 
hold defendant to answer for the charge and in dismissing 
the charge therefor, since defendant admitted that he 
conspired to commit burglary and accompanied an ac- 
complice to the vicinity of the killing with the intention of 
committing burglary. The court held that, while the evi- 
dence adduced at the preliminary hearing was not suffi- 
cient to convict defendant of murder, the People were only 
required to raise a strong suspicion of his guilt. (Opinion by 
Barry-Deal, J., with Scott, Acting P. J., and Feinberg, J., 
concurring.) 



FREEDOM SOUND 


Open Letter From SATE 

Self-Advancement Through Education, SQ’s SATE 
organization, will resume its general meeting from 
12:30 till 2:30 p.m. in the education annex above the 
MAC office on Sunday, Dec. 5. The upcoming meeting 
will be the first in a series of weekly meetings sched- 
uled since last June. 

Our next meeting will be devoted to the presentation 
and ratification of our basic program of unity among 
the New Afrikan population. This program is taken 
from and patterned after Malcolm X’s organization of 
Afro-American unity. 

SATE is asking every Afrikan/ Black who can make 
this meeting to show down in support of our cause. We 
particularly want to see those brothers with organi- 
zational skills such as typing and the writing of articles, 
news and business letters. 

If we can run the prison for the state, there shouldn’t 
be any problem running SATE for the interest of incar- 
cerated Afrikans. 

It doesn’t matter what your religion or ideology is, 
you are welcome to support our program. We maintain 
that everyone has something to contribute to our strug- 
gle, no matter how small that contribution may be. 

It is imperative that we put our differences aside and 
assist each other in the areas of self development. 

— Awali Stoneham, SATE President 


Canteen Concerns 


By G. B. LaRue 

Concerns have developed re- 
cently over the continuation of 
the price mark-ups at the lower 
yard canteen. Prisoners have 
inquired as to why, after the 
canteen has been stocked, they 
are asked to pay more than 
they do for items purchased in 
the main canteen. 

The lower yard canteen is 
still relatively a new operation 
being that it was just opened 
this year. When the canteen 
first opened for business the 
Men’s Advisory Council, which 
operates the new canteen, told 
the population that the small 
price increases were for the 
building up of the stock. This 
was several months ago when 
the canteen only sold few 
items. 

We confronted canteen oper- 
ators in an effort to uncover 
information regarding where 
the extra purchase fee is now 
going. However, very little was 
learned from the prisoners who 
operate the lower yard can- 
teen. Instead we were directed 
to call the prison procurement 
officer who is ultimately the 
person responsible for all of 
SQ’s canteen operations. 

The procurement officer said 

Chapel to Host 
Evangelist Group 

The Protestant Chapel will 
host a Christian entertainment 
program at 9 a.m. Saturday, 
Dec. 4. The program will fea- 
ture the music of Freedom 
Sound, and evangelist group 
under the direction of Frank 
Gonzales. 

Freedom Sound is an exten- 
sion of the Frank Gonzales 
Evangelistic Association, and 
organization devoted to 
spreading the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The group consists of 12 men 
and women from various parts 
of Canada and the United 
States, according to the asso- 
ciation. 

Gonzales is also a minister 
who accepted Christ over 20 
years ago. He has worked 
many of these years to “win the 
lost ... at any cost” say his 
associates. 

In addition to Freedom 
Sound, his association sponsors 
outreach and drug abuse pro- 
grams. The association also 
hosts weekly radio and TV 
broadcasts nationally and pro- 
duces literature, record al- 
bums and tapes as part of its 
ministry. 


that although he oversees 
canteen operations, staff su- 
pervises the west block and 
main canteen. He indicated 
that the MAC is more or less in 
control of the lower yard can- 
teen. But at the same time the 
procurement officer said he 
keeps a close watch on opera- 
tions in the lower canteen . 

The MAC canteen operators 
are authorized to charge 5 
cents more per item than what 
they pay for the items, ac- 
cording to procurement. 

This mark-up is allowed by 
the administration solely for 
building up the stock in that 
canteen. The procurement of- 
ficer said he receives regular 
reports documenting all trans- 
actions made at the lower yard 
canteen. He said he hasn’t 
noticed any misuse of funds by 
canteen operators. 

According to procurement 
the lower yard canteen crew 
buys all its merchandise from 
the main canteen at regular 
canteen prices. The merchan- 
dise is then sold to the mainline 
for an additional 5 cents, said 
the procurement officer. He 
said the canteen now stocks 38 
items, some of which are not 
sold in the main canteen, for 
sale to the population. 

The current stock clearly 
shows that the lower yard 
canteen is using the extra pur- 
chase fee to restock and build 
up the inventory. However, 
there is some controversey 
over just how much more per 
item prisoners are being 
charged at the lower yard 
canteen. 

We suggest that prisoners 
check their purchases with the 
current canteen price list to 
assure they are getting a fair 
shake. 
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SAN QUENTIN NEWS 



By Jack Garfield 

The SQ Pirates ended their 
season with a hard-fought vic- 
tory, Saturday, Nov. 20, on the 
lower yard. 

Prior to the game there was a 
lot of speculation among the 
men that the Pirates had just 
gotten lucky the week before. 
Since Concord had lost only one 
game to Alameda by a six-point 
margin, the odds makers were 
giving the edge to Concord. 

SQ had some other negative 
factors going for them also. 
Bob Summerfield, starting 
right guard, was going to be out 
on a family visit, and Kit 
O’ Veal, the back-up offensive 
lineman, was going to be with 
relatives in the visiting room. 

Coach Ferretti decided to 
bring Kevin Wilson, who usu- 
ally plays defensive end, to the 
offensive right guard position 
to complement Jack Garfield, 
Jack Laird, and Larry Arthur. 

Michael Brown, quarter- 
back, wide receiver “White 
Shoes” Pitts, fullback Bob 
Martinson, and running backs 
Mike Davis, Shorty Ervin and 
Jesse Moffett made up the 
backfield. 

On defense, coaches Cathey 
and Hart went with Kenneth 
Moore, Bud Johnson and Leroy 
Williams on the defensive line, 
with A1 Luckett, Doug Harrison 
and Terry Dorsey in the 
linebacker slots, and Seymour 
Cartwright and Bernard Trip- 
lett in the safety slots. 

Both teams were a little ten- 
tative prior to the opening 
kick-off; there was a fog line 
and the game was held up for 
two hours. SQ won the coin toss 
and elected to receive . 

It was obvious from the start 
that SQ wouldn’t be getting 
very good field position on kick 
offs, as Concord’s kicker 
boomed the ball 20 yards past 
the goal posts on the fly. SQ 
started its first offensive series 
from their own 15-yard line and 
on first-and-10 Davis went 
around the left side on a sweep 
and fumbled. 

Concord, with excellent field 
position, ran up the middle for 
no gain on their first play. Then 
on their next play, which was a 
pass, Cartwright, covering 
Concord’s wide receiver, slip- 
ped, leaving the Concord man 
wide open on a post pattern as 
he made an easy catch and ran 
it into the end zone for 6 points. 
Concord failed on the conver- 
sion. 

The Pirates then proceeded 
down the field. Brown ran 
around the left side for six 
yards and consecutive runs off 
guard by Martinson brought 
the Pirates within striking 
distance. Brown dropped back 
and found Pitts open on a 
crossing pattern in the end 
zone, but Pitts couldn’t find the 
handle and the ball bounced off 


Mm 


SQ PIRATES DEFENSIVE TEAM 


up by 4. line. SQ dug in and held Con- Running: Martinson 14-45, Brown 

Midway through the fourth cor d on their next two plays 5-4i,Davisi-i,Moffett2-io,Ervin2-8. 
quarter SQ’S defense did the and with only a minute and 30 Fumbles: Davis 2, Garfield 1, Nelson 
job again. Concord coughed up seconds left on the clock, 1 

the bill on a fourth-down play stayed on the ground as time S 0 I n n 1 te T r ^'J s: Cartwright 2. Ham- 

and o? 0ver 0n v f] 1( ' J 9 0n " raaou t- ... TT Tackles: Williams 5-2, Harrison 5-2, 

cord 35. Brown scrambled for 5 Coaches Ferretti, Hart and Cartwright 4-2, Triplett 3-2, Johnson 3-3, 
and Martinson ran for 5. Brown Cathey were very pleased with Luckett3-3, Moore2-2, Dorsey l, Lytle l. 
then hit Pitts in the left corner the win, especially the goal line Punts: Woodmancy 4-35. 

of the end zone to ice the game. stand by the defense. Ferretti Stats: r.l. Dana and J.Purtie. 

It wasn’t over yet. SQ got the stated, after the game, “We T i u D . . 

ball again and decided to play it ord y had two starters from last * " e Mouse Provides 

safe. After three running plays yf ar * n the same positions. Services for Visitors 

up the middle, SQ was forced to These guys worked hard and 

punt from its own 20. Wood- molded themselves into a fine The House is located outside 
mancy slipped as he was step- team. I only wish we had an- the prison gates of San Quentin, 

ping to the ball and it fell at his other shot at Alameda. The Providing food, restrooms, 

feet, and was recovered on the outcome would be a lot differ- transportation to local super- 

markets for family visitors, 
and a change of clothes for 
those that come dressed in the 
wrong colors for the visit. 

The house is open seven days 
a week from 8 a.m. to4 p.m. 

The House also provides free 
child care for families with 
children while they visit inside 
the prison. This service is 
provided Wednesday through 
Sunday, 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. The 
House can care for 12 to 15 chil- 
dren a day, depending on the 
staff available. Parents must 
sign in their children before 
leaving them with the 
childcare worker. 

Activities, such as arts and 
crafts, outdoor play, and lunch 
are also provided, according to 
Childcare Coordinator Hadiya 
Miller. 

Miller says that The House 
cannot take care of sick chil- 
dren. Children under two years 
should come equipped with 
diapers, bottles, and change of 
clothes. If there are special 
needs, the child worker should 
be made aware of them . 

Another service provided by 
The House is the pickup of chil- 
dren Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Sundays at noon for lunch. 
The children will be fed and 
kept busy with games and ac- 
tivities until visiting is over at 2 
p.m. Parents must sign up on 
the morning of the visit for 
lunch pick-up by The House. 

More information and a cup 
of coffee are available to your 
visitors at The House. 


SQ 6 6 6 8 26 
Concord 6 8 0 0 14 

Passing: Brown 7-17 for 120, Dorsey 
0 - 1-0 


HEALTH EDUCATION I 
Sexually-Transmitted 
Diseases: The Hidden 
Epidemic 
12 / 6 , 1 : 00 , 10 
12/7, 9:00, 3 
12/8, 1:00,3 
12/9,3:00, 10 
12/10,1:00,10 

Cancer: The Modern 
Plague 

12/6,3:00, 10 
12/7, 1.00,3 
12 / 8 , 1 : 00 , 10 
12/8, 9:00, 3 
12/10, 3:00, 3 

What You Don’t Know 
Can Hurt You 
12/7, 4:26, 3 
12/8,4:26, 10 
12/9, 2:26, 3 
12/9, 10:26, 3 
12/10, 2:26, 10 

MAKING IT COUNT 
Evaluating Computer 
Resources 
12/6,2:05, 10 
12/7, 10:05, 3 
12/8, 2:05, 3 
12/9,4:05,10 
12/10, 2:05, 10 

Computer Aids to 
Management 
12/6, 3:52, 10 
12/7,1:52,3 
12/8, 1:52, 10 
12/8, 9:52, 3 
12/10, 3:52, 3 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 30 
Drive for Power 
12/7, 3:00, 3 
12/8,3:00, 10 
12/9,1:00,3 
12/9, 9:00, 3 
12/10, 1:0G, 10 


ENGLISH 32 
The Displaced Person 
12/6, 1:11,3 
12/7, 1:11.10 
12/9,3:11,3 
12/10, 3:11, 10 
12/10, 9:11,3 

GED LITERATURE 
Reading/Lit. Ill 
12/6, 1:38, 10 
12/7, 9:38, 3 
12/8, 1:38,3 
12/9, 3:38,10 
12/10, 1:28, 10 

GED GRAMMAR 
Subject Verb 
Agreement II 
12/6,3:28, 10 
12/7, 1:28,3 
12/8, 1:28, 10 
12/8, 9:28, 3 
12/10, 3:28, 3 

GED MATH 
Fractions 
12/6, 3:00, 3 
12/7,3:00, 10 
12/8, 1:00, 10 
12/9, 1:00, 10 
12/9, 5:00, 3 

U.S. HISTORY 
Chapter 13 
12/6, 1:00,3 
12/7, 1:00, 10 
12/9, 3:00, 3 
12/10, 3:00, 10 
12/10, 9:00, 3 

U.S. History 
Chapter 13 
12/6, 1:00,3 
12/7,1:00,10 
12/9, 3:00, 3 
12/10, 3:00, 10 
12/10, 9:00, 3 


SPANISH MADE SIMPLE 
Chapter 1-5 Review 
12/6, 3:28, 3 
12/7,3:28, 10 
12/8, 1:28, 10 
12/9, 1:28, 10 
12/9, 5:28, 3 

HISTORY OF MEXICO 
Mexican Agriculture 
Part B 

12/6,3:56,3 
12/7,3:56,10 
12/8, 1:56, 10 
12/9, 1:56, 10 
12/9, 5:56,3 

FRENCH I 
Test Review, 1-4 
12/6, 4:26, 3 
12/7,4:26, 10 
12/8, 2:26,10 
12/9, 2:26, 10 
12/9, 6:26, 3 

MUSLIM SERVICE 
12 / 6 , 10 : 00 , 10 

PROTESTANT SERVICE 
12/7, 10:00, 10 

HERITAGE SINGERS 
12/6, 2:33, 10 
12/7, 10:33, 3 
12/8, 2:33, 3 
12/9, 4:33, 10 
12/10, 2:33, 10 

MOVIES 

“Taps” 

12/6, 5:00, 3 
12/7, 5:00, 3 
12/8,7:00, 10 
12/10, 7:00, 10 

“An Eye for an Eye” 
12/6,7:00, 10 
12/8, 5:00, 3 
12/9, 7.00, 10 

“Superman 11” 

12/6, 9:00, 3 
12/7, 7:00, 10 
12/10, 5:00, 3 


Pro & College Line 

Sunday 

G. B. 2V2 Buffalo 

‘Miami 6 Mim. 

Pitt. NL K. C. 

Chic. 2 N. E. 

Phil. 5V 2 St. Louis 

S. D. 3 Clev.* 

N. O. 2 V 2 Tampa 

Cind. 14V 2 Balt.* 

Denver 3V2 Atb. 

Dallas 2 Wash.* 

Raiders 6 V 2 Seattle 

N. Y. G. 7 Houston 


Gospel Group to 
Perform at Chapel 




The Crusaders for Christ, a 
Gospel Ministry through 
music, is scheduled to join the 
morning worship service at the 
Protestant Chapel Dec. 5. 

The service will be held at 
9:15 a.m., according to the 
Protestant chaplain. All main- 
line residents are welcome to 
attend. 

The Crusaders for Christ 
have been coming to the wor- 
ship service at San Quentin for 
many years, according to the 
chaplain. The chaplains are 
looking forward to a good 
Christian service. 


Monday 


Detroit 


College, Saturday 

9 '/ 2 Army 

2 V 2 Arkansas 

St. 4 Florida 

* Home Team 
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Special Elections 


Held by the mac San WMlm^News 
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By Mark Fennimore 

The MAC held a special elec- 
tion on Friday, Dec. 3, to elect a 
president, vice president, 
secretary, and sergeant at 
arms. 

The MAC has been without a 
president since J. R. Butts was 
fired by the Associate Warden 
of Administration over a dis- 
pute about timekeeping pro- 
cedure. 

The vice presidency, se- 
cretariat, and the sergeant at 
arms post have been vacant 
due to transfers. 

Neto Pena, parliamentarian, 
was the only elected official 
present during the nominations 
and elections. 

Don Wilson, director of the 
mail- visiting committee, 
raised an objection to the elec- 
tions being held while J. R. 
Butts is appealing the 115 that 
caused him to be fired. Dis- 
cussion ensued between those 
that felt the elections would be 
invalidated should Butts win 
his appeal, and those that felt 
the MAC would suffer from 
lack of leadership during 
Butts’ absence. 

The consensus of opinion was 
in favor of continuing the elec- 
tions. 

New general body members 
were ratified by the two-thirds 
majority required, adding 12 
new members from advisory 
status to voting membership. 

The names of the men nomi- 
nated to run for president 
were: Middleton, Burns, 
Hanna, and Gary. Hanna and 
Burns declined, removing 
themselves from consideration 
for the top position. 

The job of MAC president re- 
quires all-day participation. 

The race for president was 
preceded by an endorsement of 
candidate Middleton by Neto 
Pena, who described Middle- 
ton as a capable man with 
years of experience in the MAC 
here and in other institutions. 

Candidate Gary received en- 
dorsement from his opponent 
Middleton, who graciously 
described Gary as a fit candi- 
date for the top MAC office who 
would serve diligently if 
elected. 

Middleton won the vote in a 
landslide decision — 21 votes to 
9. 

Nominees for vice president 
were Hanna, Lockett, Wilson, 
Beman and Pena. 

All the nominees except for 
Hanna declined to enter the 
race for the vice presidency, 
leaving Hanna the unanimous 
choice of the membership. 

Nominees for secretary were 
Pratt, Burbridge and Dudley. 
Pratt and Burbridge both de- 
clined, leaving Dudley the 
unanimous choice for MAC 
secretary. 

Dudley held an executive 
body position with the MAC 
during his last term here at SQ 
and was an honorary lifetime 
member. 

The race for sergeant at 
arms was hotly contested, with 
five men nominated and only 
one declining. The nominees 
were Scott, Luckett, Perez, 
Carpena and Joseph. 

Perez was the only candidate 
to decline nomination, and the 
voting left Carpena as the win- 
ner with 10 votes. Scott re- 
ceived eight votes, with Joseph 
and Luckett tied at six votes 
apiece. Perez, who declined, 
received one vote anyway. 

Parliamentarian Neto Pena, 
finishes his term in that office 
at the end of December, when 
an election will be held to fill 
that post. 

Secretary Dudley would like 


the men in the lock-up units to 
know that the minutes of the 
MAC meetings are available to 
them upon written request. 
Send a request to MAC Secre- 
tary Dudley, MAC office. 

On Saturday, Dec. 4, a 
meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the MAC was held to ap- 
point directors to their respec- 
tive committees. The following 
is a list of new directors and the 
names of the directors they re- 
placed: 

Hospital — Huddleson re- 
placed Rand. 

Expediting — Burbridge . 

Orientation — Joseph . 

Canteen — Gary replaced 
Joseph. 

At Large — Luckett. 

Food Service — Petta way . 

Ways and Means— Swanson. 

Education — Charles. 

Removals from director- 
ships, with no new director ap- 
pointed were Luckett, special 
projects; Burbridge, public 
relations; and Gary, indus- 
tries. 


Vol. Lib No. 24 

Conflicting Reports Lead 
toD.A. Investigation 

The News reported last week 
on an incident that occurred in 
Badger Section where an in- 
mate was shot while “ap- 
proaching an officer with a 
razor blade in one hand and a 
bucket handle in the other. ’ ’ 

According to Prison Infor- 
mation Officer Tony Newland, 
a routine investigation of the 
matter revealed that there 
were “conflicts” between the 
statement made by the inmate, 
the officer’s report, and the re- 
ports of other staff on the scene 
at the time of the shooting. 

The possiblility that the offi- 
cer may have “contributed” to 
the incident is under investi- 
gation, says Newland. 

The matter is under investi- 
gation by the district attor- 
ney’s office for possible prose- 
cution of the prison employee. 
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AAAC, Procurement 
Discuss Proposals 


By Mark Fennimore 

The MAC executive body met 
with Procurement Officer 
Means to resolve problems 
having to do with the canteen, 
clothing issue, and the visiting 
room. 

The meeting was held in the 
MAC office on Thrusday, Dec. 
2, and was attended by 
President Middleton, Vice 
President Hanna, and Secre- 
tary Dudley. 

Mr. Means clarified the 
lower-yard canteen should be 
charging a fi ve-cent markup on 
all items sold. The profit from 
sales of goods will no longer be 
used to increase the stock of the 
store, but will be deposited in 
the MAC fund. 

It was resolved, according to 
the MAC minutes of the meet- 
ing, that the lower yard cam- 
era would resume business as 
soon as the MAC could find a 
new sponsor for the program. 

It was brought to the atten- 
tion of Means that new arrivals 
could often be seen walking the 
yard in shortsleeves, with no 
more than a T-shirt underneath 
for protection from the cold 
and rain. 

It was resolved that new 
prisoners would be issued 


JV Con’s dl]rtstmas JFortunc 

By Mark Fennimore 

A guy I know approached me the other day and 
told me that he’s going home on Christmas Day. I 
congratulated him on his good fortune. He asked me 
if I knew of a place he could go in San Francisco. 

I found out that he has no place to go. No friends, no 
family in California, and a mom in Chicago. 

He tried to parole to Chicago, but CDC in its wis- 
dom, decided he should go back to San Diego where 
he caught his beef. Never mind that he knows no one 
there, they just want him there, and that’s that. 

Apparently he’s not going, seeing as how he’s 
looking for some place in San Francisco. 

Now what kind of a chance has this guy got of 
staying out of trouble? One hundred bucks in his 
pocket, no job prospects, no friends, and a parole 
officer who wants him to live and work in a city 
where he knows only the inside of the county jail. 

I know Christmas can be depressing here, and 
most of us would welcome a chance to hit the streets 
anytime, anywhere. I can’t help but picture this guy 
sitting in some bus station trying to make up his 
mind which way to go. 


Show of Stars to be Held Jan. 8 


jackets upon arrival, accord- 
ing to the minutes. 

Problems such as availa- 
bility, variety and quality of 
the items sold were discussed. 
It was indicated that cold-cut 
sandwiches might not be 
appropriate since they are 
served inside. 

It was resolved that Means 
would contact the distributor 
about the possibility of stock- 
ing hot sandwiches. 

Means also said he will look 
into the possibility of refur- 
bishing the tables with for- 
mica, and replacing the chairs. 
The work would be done on 
non visiting nights, so as not to 
interfere with regular visiting 
days. 

A camera and film for family 
visiting was also proposed. 

The possibility of allowing 
gift cerificates to be sold in the 
visiting room was discussed, as 
well as the possibility of having 
visitors purchase up to 10 packs 
of cigarettes as a gift for the 
prisoner visited. 

These proposals are ex- 
pected to be submitted at a 
later date to the warden for ap- 
proval. A family visiting cam- 
era and film was also proposed. 


By Jack Garfield 

This year’s annual Show of 
Stars will be held in the north 
dining hall Jan. 8. The show 
will feature Boz Scaggs and 
Cesar’s Latin All Star Band 
and some surprise guests. 

As of this writing all mainline 
men with group A or B cards 
will be allowed to attend the 
event which is being put to- 
gether by Bread & Roses. 
Bread & Roses is a nonprofit 
organization based in Mill 
Valley and headed by Mimi 
Farina. 

Boz Scaggs started his 
career in 1959 when he met 
Steve Miller and joined his 
band. The Marksman. Both 
men were attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and on the 
weekends and summers, 
played one-nighters through- 
out Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Boz then split the scene and 
toured London’s pubs and clubs 
where Eric Clapton, Eric Bur- 
don and many other blues ori- 
entated people hung out. Then 
in 1965 Boz left London and 
toured Europe and just “bum- 
med” it and finally settled 
down for a while in Stockholm. 
While there, Boz did a few tele- 
vision shows and put out his 
first album, called “Boz.” 

Shortly thereafter, Steve 
Miller invited him to rejoin his 
band and they produced a 
couple of albums together, 
“Dime-a-Dance Romance,” 
“Children of the Future” and 
“Sailor.” 


Boz’s home is San Francisco, 
and according to Cynthia Rob- 
bins, who is said by many to be 
the most knowledgeable rock 
columnist in the ’Frisco area, 
“Boz is a very humane person. 
He plays many benefits in this 
area and quite often frequents 
a well known saloon on Grant 
Avenue where, for the price of 
a drink, you can get a perform- 
ance of concert quality.” 

Over the Christmas holidays 
Boz will be jumping on his 
motorcycle and cruising to 
Tahoe, where he will be the 
headliner at Cesars. Then it’s 
toSQ. 

Boz is expected to include 
many of his hit songs from his 
two best albums, “Slow 
Dancer” and “Silk Degrees.” 
“Lowdown,” which won a 
Grammy in 1977 for best R&B 
song, “Lido Shuffle,” “We’re 
All Alone,” “Loan Me a Dime,” 
and many other songs will be 
included in Boz’s performance. 

Cesar’s Latin All Star Band, 
which plays at Cesar’s Latin 
Palace and is owned and oper- 
ated by Cesar Ascarrunz, 
leader of the band, is a group of 
nine of the hottest musicians in 
the bay area. Cesar has re- 
corded albums on the CBS and 
RCA labels and has appeared 
on many TV shows such as 
20 - 20 . 

The show is scheduled to run 
from 12 noon until 4 p.m. and is 
anticipated to be one of the 
more memorable shows in re- 
cent SQ history. 



BOZ SCAGGS 


Courtesy of S.F. Examiner 


PEN Writing Contest Accepting 1 983 Entries 


The 10th Annual Pen Writing 
Awards for Prisoners has been 
announced. As in past years, 
there will be three first prizes 
($100 each), three second 
prizes ($50 each) and three 
third prizes ( $25 each ) . 

The three cash awards will 
be granted in each of the fol- 
lowing categories: 

Poetry — poems may not ex- 
ceed 100 lines 

Fiction — stories may not 
exceed 5, 000 words. 

Here are some of PEN’S 
contest rules: 

• Authors may submit only 
one entry in each category ! 

• Entries for the current 
competition may be submitted 
by March 1, 1983, by all state, 
federal and county inmates 
who are incarcerated between 
these dates. 


droan Lise tor 
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• Winners are announced in 
late spring, 1983. 

• Manuscripts in English 
only must be typewritten or 
legibly handwritten. 

• Authors are urged to keep 
carbon copies or duplicates of 
each manuscript submitted, as 
manuscripts cannot be re- 
turned. 

• Only previously unpub- 
lished manuscripts will be 
considered, with the exception 
of pieces that may have ap- 
peared in prison publications. 

• Winners and all Honorable 
Mentions in each category will 
also receive a one-year sub- 
cription to American Poetry 
Review. 

Send all entries to: Pen 
Writing Awards for Prisoners, 
47 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
10003. 


USPS 480-700 



Pa 9e 2 SAN QUENTIN NEWS 



Dear Editor: 

In regard to the telecast concerning 
the work incentive program which aired 
on SQTV Dec. 20, a few of the statements 
made should be clarified in order to 
avoid any misleading ideas. 

Specifically, a comment was made to 
the effect that a prisoner serving a de- 
terminate sentence who does not opt for 
the one-for-one will still loose the same 
amount of time credits as someone who 
is under the law in the event of being 
found guilty of a serious disciplinary. 
Yet he will be unable to have those lost- 
time credits restored as he would if he 
joined one-for-one. 

Apart from the equal protection issue, 
this is contrary to the explicit provision 
contained in the law. This states, in es- 
sence, that those persons imprisoned for 
crimes committed before Jan. 1, 1983, 
remain governed, in the absence of a 
waiver thereof, by the one-third reduc- 
tion matrix. Which means that any at- 
tempt to take more than one-third time 
credits from anyone in this class of pris- 
oners, unless there has been a waiver, 
would be a violation of the law. 

There was also a comment to the ef- 
fect that being found guilty of a serious 
disciplinary “could” result in being un- 
assigned. This certainly downplays the 
fact that the law gives CDC virtually 
unlimited discretion to remove anyone 
from a credit-qualifying assignment 
upon being found guilty of a single seri- 
ous disciplinary. Whether or not a disci- 
plinary was job related, the unassign- 
ment can theoretically continue for 
six-month increments indefinitely, upon 
the director’s approval, to where a 
person can conceivably end up serving 
his maximum term. 

Insofar as those who are imprisoned 
for crimes committed before Jan. 1, 
1983. are concerned, if they are willing 
to be content with safely receiving a 
one-third time-credit reduction, then in 
the event that one of these persons is 
found guilty of a serious disciplinary, 
his remaining good time will be unaf- 
fected and will continue to receive the 
appropriate reduction in his term re- 
gardless of whether or not he is in a 
credit-qualifying assignment. 

This is not the only subtle wording that 
can make a considerable difference in 
the practical application, which no one 
has bothered to clarify for those who 
might not readily understand the legal 
language of the legislature, and if any- 
one thinks that the administration will 
be any more fair in implementing the 
bill than they have in explaining its 
provisions, then you might by interested 
in buying some swampland down in 
Florida that is going to be filled in for 
building condominiums. 

— R. E. Garaux, B-43108 


Dear Editor: 

I’m dropping these few lines to ask if 
you can find out why it takes so long for 
R&R to accept and distribute property. 

I sent my son a TV and they sent it 
back three times. I also sent a radio and 
the same thing happened. I sent him 
some tapes in October and he hasn’t 
gotten them yet. 

I called up there about a half dozen 
times and they said they had the tapes, 
but still my son hasn’t received them. 
Why does it take so long? I think some 
one should look into that sort of thing. 

I’d like to send more tapes, but I can’t 
because my son hasn’t gotten the first 
ones I send him. 

Do they like to make it hard on people 
out here to send their loved ones things? 
We are only trying to help the men do 
good, but how can a man in there do good 
with all the things they do to them? 

Like what happened to your news re- 
porter who had his articles pulled — 
that’s not right. Plus all the other things 
that go on in there. 

I hope you can put this in the paper, 
maybe there are others with the same 
problem. 

If the warden can’t handle it they 
should put in someone that can. 

Thank You, 

—Mother That Cares 


Editor’s Note: 

Sgt. Duenas at R&R said that all items 
other than special commissary orders, 
typewriters and quarterly packages, 
must come from a vendor. He said R&R 
personnel want to move property out as 
soon as possible to make room for other 
property. 

We don’t know you or your son, un- 
fortunately your letter didn’t provide 
any identification. Thus we are unable 
to check on your problem. 

Yes, it does seem that the adminis- 
tration makes things hard on you out 
there while making it hard on us in here. 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing these few lines to show 
my appreciation for the fine job all you 
men are doing on the “San Quentin 
News.” 

I did the years of 78, 79 and ’80 at SQ 
and I’ve done '81 and ’82 here at 
Tehachapi. I’m going home next week 
and I would like to put a change of ad- 
dress in so I won’t miss the News. 
Really, I wouldn’t want to miss any- 
thing. 

Respectfully, 

—Roger T. Sorenson 


Dear Editor: 

Help! Montana is full of rednecks. We 
have a new warden that is halfway 
human, but this is not enough. The Gov- 
ernor of Montana and the Department of 
Institutions hinder any positive change. 
They are also pushing for more max 
units. 

I would like any facts on the change in 
cons if treated humanely, some of the 
humane rules and policies there at 
Quentin, statistics on the percent of de- 
creased violence, visits, etc. If possible, 
a short statement by an official noting 
the positive effects of humane treat- 
ment and policy. 

My article deadline is Dec. 27. Any 
and all information will be greatfuily 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Darrell Blouffe 
Box 7 #12030 
Dear Lodge, Mont. 
Administrative Response : 

Humanity is contageous; I believe 
that California is foremost in prison 
humanities. Any other projection comes 
from the prisoners themselves. 

— S. L. Brown, 

Community Resource Manager 


Dear Editor: 

I send you this letter in hopes that you 
will be able to help me out. I was on San 
Quentin’s mainline before going out to 
court in September. I returned in No- 
vember and was placed on red lock 
status in A Section. I was told by coun- 
selors that my central file was lost or 
misplaced and that they (the coun- 
selors) could not hold a screening in my 
case until they receive my central file. 

I have lost my right to contact visits 
for no reasons. I haven’t received a 
CDC-115 or 128 or any paperwork show- 
ing some form of justification for their 
actions. 

I’ve been told that Chino prison has 
been asked to send my file. The problem 
there is that I’ve been waiting since 
Nov. 10 for that to transpire. 

Is there any way someone from your 
office can help the situation? I have a 
family visit upcoming and I feel I will 
lose it if I can't help them get on their job 
to receive my file. 

Thank you, 

—Jackson B-77379 

Editor’s Response: 

Community Resource Manager S. 
Brown contacted the records office in 
regard to your situation. According to 
the clerk he spoke with, your file has 
been received at SQ and screened by 
counselors as of Dec. 3. Hopefully this 
problem has been solved. 


Jesus Behind Bars Brings 
Training Director to SQ 


ByG.B.LaRue 

Pastor Bill Moors, national 
training director for Jesus Be- 
hind Bars, has joined Don and 
Yvonne McClure to direct the 
agency’s west coast opera- 
tions. The McClures estab- 
lished Jesus Behind Bars at 
San Quentin last April, ex- 
panding its operations from the 
east coast. 

Moors, a volunteer chaplain 
of 23 years, has ministered to 
prisoners at many of the na- 
tion’s penal institutions. His 
background includes eight 
years at Jackson Southern 
Michigan State Prison. 
Jackson is known as the largest 
walled prison in the world, ca- 
pable of housing 5.700 prison- 
ers. 

In addition to prison minis- 
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try. Moors conducted 15-hour 
seminars on what he calls “the 
science of prison ministry.” 
Designed to prepare prison 
volunteers for what they’ll en- 
counter in the penal system, 
the seminars are held across 
the country at various insti- 
tutions and churches. 

Jesus Behind Bars works to 
assist prisoners in areas of 
human relations through 
“faith partner” contributions. 
Since its inception at San 
Quentin the agency has been 
instrumental in Protestant 
Chapel activities. It has 
worked to dispel the loneliness 
of isolation through regular 
visiting with men in the lock-up 
units. Jesus Behind Bars has 
also arranged pen pals and 
family visiting transportation 
in assisting men at SQ. 

Pastor Moors, who relocated 
to California to help expand the 
program, plans to put in at 
least two days a week at the 
Bastille. “My task is to minis- 
ter to God’s children who at this 
moment in life find themselves 
behind bars,” Moors said. 
“Our goal is to help prepare 
prisoners for release with the 
hope that it will keep them 
from returning to prison.” 
Working to convince cons that 
rison is not a home. Moors 
elps them make the necessary 
transition which will free them 
from the system. 

During Moors’ first visit to 
San Quentin he presented 
Chaplain Harry Howard with a 
check for the prisoners’ 
Christmas fund. The fund is 
generated annually by the 


Protestant Chapel and put to- 
wards the distribution of 
Christmas goodies. 

Chaplain Howard said that 
this year’s fund is the largest 
ever, totaling $3,400. He said he 
was pleased that for the first 
time the fund will be uniformly 
distributed to all the men at 
San Quentin. 

The Christmas fund is com- 
posed of monies contributed by 
generous individuals and reli- 
gious organizations. This 
year’s contributors include the 
Marin City Church of God. 
Christian Prison Volunteers, 
the Salvation Army, Full Gos- 
pel Business Men. and Lutroo 
(Greek for ministry). Other 
contributors include Christ’s 
Truth Radio Crusade, the 19th 
Avenue Baptist Church of San 
Francisco and Jesus Behind 
Bars. 

SAC to Hold Elections 

Work is underway to or- 
ganize elections for this year’s 
Student Advisory Council 
(SAC), according to Stephan 
Johnsrud, an SAC representa- 
tive. 

Johnsrud reported that a re- 
cent survey showed many stu- 
dents are dissatisfied with the 
SAC’s performance. Johnsrud 
agrees that much of the criti- 
cism is deserved, but with an 
explanation. He says the long 
lockdown seriously disrupted 
the work that had begun. Many 
of SAC’s members moved into 
other things after the 
lockdown, and, according to 
Johnsrud, this caused the per- 
formance of the council to de- 
cline. 

Further information about 
the proposed elections will be 
posted in the education build- 
ing. 
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Penitentiary Changes 


ByG.B.LaRue 

One thing the people of San Quentin all have in 
common is they all are challenged to cope with 
penitentiary changes. Changes that are psychologi- 
cal as they are regulatory. 

Though everyone who enters the prison system is 
affected by its changes, no one is victimized by the 
changes of prison life more than the prisoners. Only 
cons awake in a cell bunk daily to face penitentiary 
changes until crashing in that same bunk at night. 

Looking back over 1982 at San Quentin I am appal- 
led by astronomical changes which have charac- 
terized this year. I’m certain this dismay is not lim- 
ited to me. Rather, change at SQ is a mind boggling 
dilemma for everyone behind these walls with an 
instinct to survive. 

At the core of California’s penitentiary changes of 
the ’80s is the controversial CDC incentive plan. After 
years in the making, the final product is about to hit 
the mainline of prisons across the state. No doubt this 
program is not the ingenious scheme it was originally 
cracked up to be. 

Particularly, prisoners at SQ have seen how easy it 
is for the department to give with one hand while 
constantly taking with the other. Most positive 
privileges and programs that were a part of this es- 
tablishment have depreciated. Without them prison- 
ers have only to look forward to becoming a cost 
decreasing labor force for the state. In exchange for 
our labor and participation is a dangling sentence 
reduction. 

Through convict labor the department hopes to 
bring about a prison system, which for the most part, 
will be self-supporting. I agree that productive work 
and training is a step in the right direction because 
people need responsibility. I also agree that such a 
program must have a little salt in the game to make it 
work. But it’s common knowledge that too much salt 
is a leading cause of high blood pressure. This pro- 
gram has already produced tension because there’s 
too much salt. 

From my perspective, too many changes are being 
initiated within the state’s prison system at once. 
Subsequently, confusion is one of the few things that’s 
consistent on both sides of the line. 

It’s a documented fact that a majority of the prison 
population is ill educated and incapable of fully com- 
prehending existing rules and regulations. With these 
new changes affecting their lives, I wonder what at- 
titudes cons will develop with an added lack of 
understanding. More so, what will happen when ig- 
norant cops and cons clash under the pressure of 
change? 

Often change is a necessary development which is 
inspired by the times. Many penitentiary changes 
can be viewed as a routine part of prison operations. 
But when people are expected to adapt to high levels 
of change that are not routine it creates disharmony. 
Oldtimers and newcomers at San Quentin have found 
themselves caught up in the old while trying to grip an 
understanding of the new. 

It would be good to see SQ stabilized and returned to 
a progressive institution with viable programs in 
1983. 

A return to well planned education and creative 
arts programs. Activities that will reduce the stres- 
ses and tensions caused by dealing with the negative 
aspects of prison life. It would be nice to see a pro- 
gram of real incentives, not a privilege-confiscating 
tactic which merely redistributes privileges instead 
of increasing them. 

Before the warden had an opportunity to really run 
this prison he called it a “monstrosity.” After almost 
a year as its chief administrator I doubt he can hon- 
estly say this pen is any better. If anything, the 
changes during his reign have made San Quentin 
worse. 

I for one would like to see a new director who is 
sensitive to the real need of the prison system. One 
that will allow the system to digest recent and antici- 
pated changes. Perhaps that’s a large order for the 
Governor-elect — but such a change would be one for 
the better. 
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LAW COLUMN 


By Clayton McCormack 

One doesn’t fully appreciate the First Amendment 
rights, freedom of speech, till they have had some- 
thing censored. I’m sure Mark Fennimore shares this 
view. In the Dec. 3 issue of the “San Quentin News,” 
in which two of his articles weren’t printed, the letter 
I wrote to the editor concerning the mosquito problem 
in south block was printed. I congratulate the staff of 
the “San Quentin News” for appealing the adminis- 
trative decision to hold my letter from press. What 
concerns me is the reason it was censored in the first 
place. 

The administrative reviewer said that it was un- 
necessarily profane, but was that really the reason? I 
think not. 

The line supposedly in question was when I referred 
to the mosquitos as “little blood-sucking bastards.” 
They are little; they do suck blood; and I’m fairly 
certain they don’t know who their fathers are ! 

Nope; I’m sorry, but I tend to believe it had some- 
thing to do with the terms “cruel and unusual 
punishment,” and “. . . sick form of revenge.” Were 
Mark Fennimore’s articles unnecessarily profane? I 
doubt it. 

That raises a very serious question : How do I ad- 
dress a very serious problem concerning not only the 
convicts in C Section, which I am acutely aware, but 
every convict in the California penal system? I’m 
aware of the legal avenues; if it’s an administrative 
problem or if it concerns “Title 15” (the “little green 
book” ) I can file a CDC 602. If it’s a question of state or 
federal law, I can file suits, accordingly. But where 
do I, indeed we. get the opportunity to voice our opin- 
ions, if not in publications such as the “San Quentin 
News”? 

You have to keep in mind, all that law is is people’s 
opinions. Sure, I understand that it’s the majority 
that governs, and it’s their laws that rule the land, but 
just because we are a minority doesn’t infringe upon 
our birthgiven right to “free speech.” The First 
Amendment clearly states that as fact, and it’s been 
upheld by U .S . Supreme Court rulings . 

I’m sure many of you have seen a law library. 
Massive volumes of law books, right? Now keeping in 
mind all those laws, possibly hundreds of thousands 
of them, are people’s opinions, is getting a few lines in 
the “San Quentin News” asking too much? I, for one, 
don’t think so. 

Okay, now that I got that out of the way I feel a little 
freer to voice my opinion on what I feel is a major 
problem facing everyone incarcerated in the CDC. 

The State of California considers it barbaric to 
stage grudge fights. Why do I feel this is a major 
problem? It’s really quite simple. 

It’s in man’s human nature to be aggressive. Some 
people tend to be overly aggressive; society calls 
these people violent. Now you take the most violent 
people society has to offer and you lock them up in a 
penal system. With the new point system you’ve got 
the most violent of the most violent here at San Quen- 
tin and at Folsom. Now in Max A (C Section and AC) 
you’ve got the most violent of the most violent of the 
most violent. I’m not sure about AC, but here in C 
Section, when we go to the yard there are always 
three gunners on us. 

Why so many? Because they know that sooner or 
later, usually sooner, someone’s going to get stabbed. 
It may seem to some a sick point of view, but a lot of 
people who go to the yard, and who have a simple 
difference of opinion with someone, think to them- 
selves, “If I’m going to get shot up whether it’s a 
fistfight or a stabbing, I might as well go for the 
gusto.” 

A byproduct of this kind of thinking is the fact that 
innocent bystanders get shot-up in the process. I ask 
you, what is more barbaric: two people settling dif- 
ferences with fisticuffs, or being forced to follow 
these human instincts in such a way as to get them- 
selves and others shot all to hell, not to mention the 
individual on the receiving end of the steel? 

It’s my opinion that this destructive policy 
changed, would eliminate a large percentage of all 
stabbings, and perhaps eventually prevent thousands 
of people from being needlessly shot. Men should be 
able to settle their differences like men. without the 
use of knives, and without being shot. 


The Fortune Society pub- 
lishes the “Fortune News” 
each month for the men and 
women doing time in prisons 
and county jails everywhere in 
theU.S.A 

Based in New York, the soci- 
ety is a nonprofit organization 
of excons and other interested 
persons trying to help prison- 
ers, youthful offenders and 
others understand the nature of 
law. of prisoner’s life, and the 
problems of each. 

Many articles are written by 
men and women serving time, 
and they deal with problems 
that face cons while serving 
time as well as their problems 
with reentry into society. 

The Fortune Society is cele- 
brating its 15th anniversary 
this year. David Rothenberg, 
editor and one of Fortune’s 
founding fathers, credits their 
long life to the dedication of 
both the “squares” and excons 
who have recognized the needs 
of convicts, and tried to fill 
them. 

Each month the “Fortune 
News” runs a question to con- 
victs in the “What Do Inmates 
Think?” column, giving any 
interested con a chance to ex- 
press his feelings on a wide 
range of subjects concerning 
the law, prisons and reentry. 

Anyone interested in sub- 
scribing to the “Fortune 
News” may do so, free of 
charge to prisoners, by writ- 
ting to Inmate Subscriptions, 
Fortune Society, 229 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York, NY, 
10003. 

Ed. Dept. Begins 
College Sign-ups 

SQ residents interested in 
taking college courses next 
semester are urged to contact 
Supervisor of Academic In- 
struction at the 

education department. 

said education ad- 
ministrators are anticipating a 
college program which will 
offer two video courses and five 
evening classes. 

Tentatively, Humanity 12 
and Political Science 1 will be 
offered via SQTV. 

Philosophy 10-A. Biology 26. 
Psychology 1, Speech 1-A and 
English 81 will be offered dur- 
ing evening classroom ses- 
sions. 

Classes are scheduled tc 
begin Jan. 17. 1983. according 
to the education department. 
Perspective students can apply 
via institutional mail or stop by 
the education building during 
weekdays between 8 a.m. and 3 
p.m. 

Factory Workers Slugged 

Two inmate furniture fac- 
tory workers were struck on 
the head with a steel shafted 
floor scraper Friday, Dec. 17, 
in the chair assembly depart- 
ment, according to Prison 
Spokesman Jim McCullough. 

A floor scraper is shaped like 
a broom handle with a metal 
hoe-like attachment on one 
end. 

McCullough said both vic- 
tims were examined by prison 
hospital staff. One inmate was 
treated for abrasions on his 
back. The other inmate was 
treated for a two-inch lacera- 
tion on the left side of his head, 
and admitted to the hospital for 
observation. 

One victim and the alleged 
assailant were placed in ad- 
ministrative segregation 
pending investigation. 

The reason for the attack is 
unknown. The furniture fac- 
tory continued its work 
schedule without further inci- 
dent. said McCullough. 


People v. Walton 

c 136 Cal.App.3d 76 

Summary 

A jury convicted defendant of assault with a deadly 
weapon with enhancements for use of a firearm and bran- 
dishing a firearm, despite defendant’s belief that he was 
justified in threatening and shooting the driver of a car 
parked in his neighborhood whom he believed to be in- 
volved in an illegal drug deal. (Superior Court of Sonoma 
County, No. 10437-C, Joseph P. Murphy, Jr., Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal affirmed. The court held that, even 
if defendant reasonably believed that the authorities had 
on past occasions failed to respond to his reports of suspi- 
cious activity in the neighborhood, defendant had no right 
to use self-help measures, and that his conduct did not 
amount to a lawful citizen arrest under Pen. Code, § 837. 
(Opinion by Grodin, P. J., with Rouse and Smith. JJ., con- 
curring.) 

People v. Yates 

135 Cal.App.3d 210 

Summary 

The trial court entered a judgment of imprisonment 
after a jury found defendant guilty of first degree murder, 
arising out of a fatal shooting during a robbery of a take-out 
shop. Prior to the commencement of jury selection, de- 
fense counsel asked the court to allow defendant 26 
peremptory challenges; the court denied this request, 
holding that the defense was entitled to only 10 
peremptories. After exercising 10 peremptory challenges, 
defense counsel declared that he was dissatisfied with a 
number of the jurors and again moved for additional chal- 
lenges; the court denied the motion. There was no allega- 
tion of special circumstances to the murder charge, and 
thus, rather than being subject to a penalty of death or of 
life without possibility of parole, defendant faced a prison 
term of 25 years to life (Pen. Code, §§ 190, 190.2). (Superior 
Court of Contra Costa County, No. 24291, Robert J. Cooney, 
Judge.) 

The Court of Appeal reversed. The court held that, for 
purposes of eligibility for peremptory challenges, an in- 
determinate sentence of 25 years to life constitutes a life 
term within the meaning of Pen. Code, § 1070, subd. (a) 
(providing that if the offense charged is punishable with 
death or imprisonment for life the defendant is entitled to 
26 peremptory challenges; otherwise to 10 peremptories). 
Thus, the court held that the trial court committed revers- 
ible error for the improper denial of the motion for ad- 
ditional peremptory challenges. In so ruling, the court held 
that, although a conviction under the first degree murder 
statute does not result in an automatic determinate term of 
life imprisonment, a person sentenced to 25 years to life is 
within the class of defendants which the peremptory chal- 
lenge statute was designed to protect, that is, those 
charged with crimes punishable by extremely severe sen- 
tences, such as an offense “punishable” with life impris- 
onment. (Opinion by Christian, J., with Rattigan, Acting P. 
J., and Poche, J., concurring.) 

MAC Discusses Ethnic 


Imbalance Among Reps 


By Mark Fennimore 

A motion was made at Fri- 
day’s Men’s Advisory Council 
meeting to correct ethnic im- 
balance within the member- 
ship. 

On Dec. 17. Daniel Swanson, 
director of the Ways and Means 
Committee, presented a mo- 
tion to the membership citing 
the MAC constitution provision 
for correcting ethnic imbal- 
ance. The constitution provides 
for the solicitation of new 
members in the ethnically 
lacking class. 

Many white and Chicano in- 
mates at the meeting indicated 
their interest in joining the 
MAC to help correct any im- 
balance. A resolution would 
help the population deal with 
the complex problems of prison 
life in these changing times. 

An overwhelming majority 
of the council approved the 
ratification of new members, 
whites. Chicano. and others to 
alleviate the imbalance . 

Also at Friday’s meeting, a 
motion was presented by 
Swanson to impeach President 
Middleton. Vice President 
Hanna, and Secretary Dudley. 


of the MAC executive body. 
The impeachment charges 
stem from a suspension im- 
posed on Swanson by Vice 
President Hanna, with the 
consent of President Middle- 
ton. According to Swanson, 
Hanna was concerned with re- 
ports about the dissatisfaction 
some cons felt with the lack of 
an ethnically balanced MAC. 

Swanson says that he. in his 
capacity as director of the 
Ways and Means Committee, 
attempted to call an emer- 
gency meeting to deal with the 
problem. But he met with un- 
lawful resistance from mem- 
bers of the executive body. 

Swanson was notified on Dec . 
15 in writing that he was sus- 
pended for abusing the power 
of his office as director of a 
committee. Swanson indicated 
in his defense that he didn’t 
misuse the power of his office. 
He said the executive MAC 
members were guilty of the 
very same accusation made 
against him. 

The motion was tabled until 
the next regular meeting when 
a hearing will be held to give 
the accused a chance to answer 
to the charges. 
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How Swedish and 
U.S. Prisons Differ 

By Barbara Fink 

From The Christian Science Monitor 

“Sweden’s correctional system is one of the three best . . .in the 
world,” together with those in Denmark and the Netherlands, 
according to Alvin Bronstein, director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union’s National Prison Project. 

Swedes believe that prisons — no matter how compassionate^ 
run — always harm people, Mr. Bronstein says, so they imprison 
as few people as possible, a philosophy that is written into 
Swedish law. Only those who pose a clear danger to public safety 
are imprisoned — and Sweden views drunken drivers as chief 
among these. 

Swedish recidivism rates run about 30 percent, Bronstein says, 
which is comparable to some U.S. figures. But he adds that Swe- 
den doesn’t expect the threat of imprisonment to deter crime — 
except for drunken driving and white-collar crimes. 

On a visit to Sweden. Bronstein says, he was struck by the 
absence of tension in prisons — a condition he says is impossible 
to fake for the benefit of a visitor. Inmate-to-inmate violence is 
almost unknown, Bronstein and other sources said. 

Why do the Swedish and American justice systems differ so 
sharply? 

“There is a resistance in the minds of [Swedes] , I think, toward 
incarcerating people,” says AnnBritt Grunewald. warden of 
Sweden’s maximum-security Osteraker National Prison. The 
United States, on the other hand, locks up lawbreakers at more 
than triple Sweden’s rate. 

There is also a difference in what the two countries are willing 
to pay. 

At the first signs of prison crowding (triggered by a drug 
crackdown), Sweden’s Riksdag (parliament) responded with 
stepped-up funding to renovate old prisons and build new ones. 

The U.S., which often jams two, three, even four men in a cell, 
wants to lock up still more — while trying to slash budgets. Lack 
of funding means lack of staff, and cutbacks mean prisoners often 
stay packed in their cells nearly 24 hours a day — a situation 
many correctional officals say breeds riots and amounts to cruel 
and unusual punishment. 

Other contrasts: 

• Size and simplicity. Sweden’s small size simplifies commu- 
nications. It has one criminal code, one correctional system. The 
U.S. has numerous criminal codes and hundreds of separate 
correctional systems — federal , state , city , and county . 

• Policymaking. In Sweden, policy for each segment of the 
criminal justice system is set by an interdisciplinary committee 
drawn from unions, allied professions, ana the public. Cor- 
rections has a say in police business, and police play a part in 
correctional policymaking. According to Bronstein, nothing like 
this exists in the U.S.. apart from legislative oversight commit- 
tees. 

• Leadership. Unlike U.S. correctional commissioners, most 
of whom are appointed by state governors, and who last — ac- 
cording to recent studies — an average of about two years, Swe- 
den’s commissioners have the tenure needed for effective plan- 
ning and leadership. Appointed by Sweden’s minister of justice, 
they serve for six years. 

• There’s also an easy give-and-take among Swedish cor- 
rectional officials, the government, and the public, observers 
say. Swedish prison commissioner Bo Martinsson. for example, 
used to be a member of the Riksdag. And Mrs. Grunewald — who 
has served on her city council for seven years — was recently 
elected to serve as a substitute (or understudy) on the Riksdag. 


1 st U.S. Execution 
By Injection 


Convicted killer Charlie 
Brooks was executed early 
Tuesday morning, the nation’s 
first prisoner to die by injection 
and the first black put to death 
since capital punishment was 
resumed in 1977. 

Brooks, 40, convicted of kil- 
ling an auto mechanic during 
the theft of a used car in 1976, 
was strapped to a hospital cart 
and wheeled into the execution 
chamber that once housed the 
state’s electric chair. 

An executioner, working out 
of sight of witnesses, fed the 
lethal dose of three drugs into a 
tube connected to Brooks’ arm. 
The mixture took effect in sec- 
onds, halting Brooks’ breath- 
ing and stilling his heart. 

The injection of sodium pen- 
tothal was administered at 
12:09 a.m. CST, and the 40- 
year-old Brooks was pro- 
nounced dead seven minutes 
later. 

Prison authorities conferred 
with Governor William Cle- 
ments at 12:01 a.m., and were 
informed that no stay had been 
granted. 

Brooks was the sixth person 
put to death in the United 
States since executions were 
resumed with the death of Gary 


Gilmore before a Utah firing 
squad in 1977. 

Texas’ last execution was in 
1964. 

A chaplain and relative who 
visited Brooks in the final 
hours before his execution said 
he was “relatively calm,” and 
“prepared” to die. As he 
waited, while his final seven 
appeals were rejected that 
same day, Brooks dined on a 
last meal of steak, french fries, 
peach cobbler and iced tea. 

Brooks’ final appeal was re- 
jected at 11 : 55 p.m. , 10 minutes 
before the time scheduled for 
the execution. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, the 
5th U.S. Court of Appeals in 
New Orleans, Governor 
William Clements, the Texas 
Board of Pardons and Paroles, 
the Texas Court of Criminal 
Appeals and a U.S. district 
judge all rejected requests for 
a reprieve Tuesday, the ap- 
peals court ruling twice. 

The U.S. Supreme Court 
voted 6 to 3 against a delay and 
the Texas criminal appeals 
panel rejected Brooks’ plea 9 to 
0, clearing the way for him to 
become the first person exe- 
cuted in Texas in 18 years . 

Under carefully prescribed 


EDP Students 
Host Banquet 

By Mark Fennimore 

San Quentin’s Electronic 
Data Processing held a ban- 
quet for students and members 
of the Trade Advisory Councel 
(TAC) on Thursday, Dec. 17. 

The Trade Advisory Council 
is made up of outside profes- 
sionals that aid in training and 
placing students of data proc- 
essing. 

Robin and Alan Klute of Nat- 
ural Delights Catering of Sun- 
nyvale supplied a variety of 
delicious food for the banquet. 
Judging by the expressions of 
the students, the food was a 
real success with them. 

According to EDP instructor 
Lee Cook, this is the second 
year that a banquet has been 
held by his class. Says Cook, 
“Although the banquet has a 
party atmosphere, there is also 
a learning experience in 
meeting socially with profes- 
sionals in the field these men 
are training to enter.” 

Mr. Cook extended thanks to 
his students and himself to TAC 
Chairman Herman Stampley, 
the outside guests, staff, and a 
special thanks to Alan Jensen, 
for his generous assistance, 
and for all their help in making 
the banquet a success. 



SELF-SERVICE on the EDP Chow Line 



ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING Professionals Join SQ s Trainees. 


rules, Brooks was moved early 
Monday 16 miles from death 
row near Trinity to the 
Huntsville Prison unit to start 
the procedure that would 
climax with his execution. 

Brooks spent the day visiting 
with the prison’s Islamic 
chaplain, Akbar Shabazz, Is- 
lamic chaplian Larry Sharrieff 
of Fort Worth and Brooks’ 
niece, Berry Mitchell of Fort 
Worth, who sat outside his cell, 
prison officials said. 

“He’s very high spirited,” 
Mitchell said when she left the 
prison at 6 p.m. as visiting 
hours ended. “He said he’s 
prepared.” 

Sharrieff described Brooks 
as “relatively calm . ’ ’ 

Brooks had said he did not 
want to die although, as a re- 
cently converted Moslem, he 
believes in capital punishment. 

A prison official said the 
prison chaplain remained with 
Brooks after visitors left. 

Before his death. Brooks said 
a prayer. “There is no god but 
Allah. Verily so we belong and 
verily unto him do we return.” 
he said. 

Brooks had converted to the 
Islamic religion while in 
prison. 

At one point, he told 
Vennessa Sap. a friend he has 
asked to witness the execution 
to “be strong.” 

As the drugs began to enter 
his veins, his head moved up- 
ward and he seemed to yawn 
and wheeze, witnesses said. 

Prior to the execution, about 
20 members of Amnesty Inter- 
national huddled outside the 
Texas Capitol and lit candles in 


paper cups to protest Brooks’ 
execution. 

“We don’t oppose the right of 
the state to punish crime and 
deal out what we now call 
appropriate punishment,” said 
Michael Skadden, the spokes- 
man for the local chapter of 
Amnesty International. “But 
we think the death penalty is 
simply going too far.” 

The death penalty also was 
criticized by the local Texas 
chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Henry 
Schwarzchild, director of the 
ACLU anti-death penalty proj- 
ect, said the execution by lethal 
injection would be the first 
“hi-tech” execution. 

“The killing of Charlie 
Brooks Jr. . . . merely teaches 
the people of the state that 
homicide is justified if it serves 
the killer’s purpose and that 
killing is an acceptable answer 
to some problem,” Schwarz- 
child said in a statement pre- 
pared for Brooks’ execution. 

“That is a dangerous and 
melancholy lesson for the state 
to impart to the community,” 
he said, saying death-by : 
injection is reminiscent of Nazi 
Germany. 


Show to Cancel Visiting 

There will be no visiting at 
San Quentin on Jan. 8, per 
order of the warden. Visiting 
Lieutenant T. Freitas said the 
cancellation is due to the an- 
nual New Year’s Show of Stars 
which is scheduled for that day. 

Residents are advised to in- 
form their visitors of the can- 
cellation in order to avoid any 
inconvenience. 


Christmas Services to be 
Held at Garden Chapel 

The Catholic and Protestant 
chapels will celebrate Christ- 
mas with services on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Auxilary Bishop of San 
Francisco, Daniel F. Walsh 
will celebrate Christmas Mass 
in the Catholic Chapel at 9:30 
a.m. Saturday. 

The Protestant services will 
begin at 9:15 Christmas morn- 
ing and Christmas carolers 
from the Protestant Chapel 
will be visiting the blocks on 
Christmas Eve and Christmas 
night singing traditional songs 
in English one night and 
Spanish the next. 


SQTV MOVIE SCHEDULE 
Dec. 27-31 

“Hard Core” 

12/27, 5:00, 3 
12/28, 5:00, 3 
12/29,7:00, 10 
12/31,7:00, 10 

“Phantasm” 

12/27,7:00, 10 
12/29,5:00,3 
12/30,7:00, 10 

“Too HottoHandle” 
12/27,9:00,3 
12/28,7:00, 10 
12/31,5:00,3 

“Keep on Singing” with the Herit- 
age Singers (shown through the 
courtesy of Chaplain Howard.) 

12/27—12/31, 10:00a.m., 3 

12/30, 5:00 p.m., 3 
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Cons Jam AWP Concerning 
Effects of y One-for-One y 


By Mark Fennimore 

A meeting was held in the prerelease building between 
Associate Warden of Programs Pliler and representatives 
from the MAC on Tuesday, Dec. 21, to discuss the Work 
Incentive Program (WIP), and the questions most asked 
by the population about the program. 

Pliler said the meeting was to be an information sharing 
session, intended by him to get the information to the 
mainline by word of mouth. 

According to Pliler, the mass of information on the WIP, 
and the new procedures that go hand in hand with the 
legislation, required 10 hours of training classes for staff to 
become familiar with it. For this reason it is impossible to 
familiarize the population with all the aspects of “one-for- 
one” over SQTV. 

With this preface the meeting was opened to questions 
from the MAC reps. 


The first question was: “How 
does the WIP affect men serv- 
ing life sentences?” 

Pliler answered that men 
serving life sentences under 
the old 7-to-life (pre 1978) 
would not have any benefit 
coming, regardless of their 
compliance with “one-for- 
one.” Pliler made it clear that 
men without release dates 
serving these life sentences are 
not subject to loss of credits 
under “one-for-one” because 
they don’t get credit for 
goodtime-worktime under 
present law. However, these 
lifers will be required to live 
with the new procedures devel- 
oped for the WIP, but they will 
not be able to enhance their 
release dates by their cooper- 
ation. 

According to Pliler those 
men serving 15 to life, 25 to life, 
and the new “habitual crimi- 
nal” 20 to life will be credited 
for their participation, but 
there is no guarantee that the 
parole board will accept their 
participation as grounds for 
earlier release. 

Pliler went on to say that the 
administration “hopes” the 
parole board will give the 
work-training credits to the 
new lifers that participate in 
the program. He did make it 
clear that there is nothing in 
the law that guarantees credits 
earned by these lifers will have 
any affect on their release 
dates. 

The next question centered 
on whether or not it is legal to 
cause men who don’t sign 
waivers to pay the same 
penalties for infractions 
against rules and for nonpar- 
ticipation as those that opt to 
participate in the program, 
when men that do not volunteer 
to participate have no means of 
earning back lost credits. 

It was brought out by some of 
the MAC reps that Pliler had 
gone on SQTV and stated as 
fact that credits lost by those 
that don’t sign would never be 
restored, when in fact such a 
thing is sure to be decided ulti- 
mately in a court of law as an 
ex post facto punishment not 
allowed for in the WIP legisla- 
tion. 

Pliler stated he personally 
has no idea whether or not such 
a policy is legal, however, 
Pliler says that council for CDC 
has assured the legality of this 
policy. He said that he is not 
concerned with legal matters, 
but with compliance with the 
new law, and the implementa- 
tion of new procedure by the 
Jan. 1, 1983, deadline. 

MAC reps further stated that 


such a claim by staff consti- 
tuted coercion by the adminis- 
tration, considering the threat 
of irretrievable loss of good- 
worktime credits used to per- 
suade convicts to waive the 
credits given by the law at the 
time of sentencing. 

Pliler made it clear that no 
one in the administration in- 
tended to coerce or threaten 
anyone into signing a waiver, 
and that he was both sorry and 
surprised the information was 
construed as a threat. 

Pliler indicated that CDC is 
only interested vin getting the 
program started on time, 
leaving the impression among 
the MAC reps that the ad- 
ministration is content to let 
the courts decide what is legal 
about the new program, and 
what is not. 

The next concern expressed 
by the MAC reps concerned the 
possible abuse of discretion by 
staff with a grudge against a 
particular convict, or a staff 
member with a bad attitude 
being given direct control over 
a convict’s release date by 
virtue of his power to write dis- 
ciplinary 115s. 


Pliler said any staff member 
proved to be abusing his dis- 
cretion will be punished if it can 
be proven to the satisfaction of 
his superiors, but he stated that 
no new safeguards have been 
established for this concern. 

Pliler had no solution to offer 
those in the meeting that ex- 
pressed doubts about staff’s 
ability or willingness to police 
“their own” in a dispute be- 
tween a convict and a cop. 

The next question asked of 
Pliler was: “What about the 
men in lock-up units? Why 
should they have to give up 
packages, phone calls, visits, 
family visits, and canteen 
draws when these things have 
little or nothing to do with the 
success of the program among 
mainline cons?” 

Continued on page 4 

New Visiting Hours 

New visiting hours have been 
posted that will come into ef- 
fect on Jan. 1, 1983. 

According to a flyer distrib- 
uted by AWO Ingram, the new 
visiting schedule will be : 

Wednesdayand Friday. 

8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Saturday, Sunday, Holidays 
7:30a.m. to2p.m. 

All custody grades may 
visit during the above 
hours. 

Night visiting is re- 
stricted to Medium A cus- 
tody and lower. No Close or 
Max B convicts will be al- 
lowed to visit at night. 
Phone and hospital visits 
are also limited to day vis- 
its. 

— Night Visiting — 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

4:30 p. m. (if count clears) to 8:30 p. m. 


Marin Hospital to 
Reduce Inmate Care 


By G.B.LaRue 

Complaints about the 
presence of SQ prisoners and 
armed guards at Marin Gen- 
eral Hospital has prompted 
hospital directors to adopt new 
guidelines for the hospital’s 
handling of prisoners. 

According to news reports in 
the Independent Journal (IJ), 
a local paper, the guidelines in- 
clude limiting inpatient care 
for prisoners to two at a time. 
However, hospital officials at 
Marin have agreed to continue 
handling emergency cases 
from the prison. 

The guidelines affect elec- 
tive surgery and non- 
emergency treatment, which 
cons are transported to the 
community hospital to receive. 

Cons are frequently trans- 
ferred to outside hospitals be- 
cause medical officials have 
determined that the prison 
hospital cannot adequately 
treat their needs. 

Once a medical decision is 
made for treatment outside the 
prison, prison officials must 
provide security to accompany 
the patient throughout his stay 
in the hospital. 


The decision to transfer a 
prisoner to an outside hospital 
is made by staff doctors at the 
prison hospital and other spe- 
cialists contracted to treat pa- 
tients at SQ. 

In addition to the limit on in- 
patients from the prison, hos- 
pital directors want prison 
guards to receive special 
training for securing cons at 
the hospital. Other guidelines 
require the preregistration of 
convict patients to limit the ap- 
pearence of cons and guards at 
the hospital. Similarly, hospi- 
tal officials are asking that 
outpatients from the prison be 
kept in a corrections van until 
the hospital is ready to treat 
them. _ .. . 

Continued on page 2 


NO 

VISITING 
JAN. 8 

Due to New Year’s Day Show 


Joan jl- iso tor 
.. rii d ; 


In re Henson 

Lifers to be Heard 
Under ISL Matrix 

By EZ Williams 

The California Supreme Court has issued a decision in 
the case of Dennis Stanworth that could affect approx- 
imately 1,500 lifers statewide. 

The precedent-setting decision entitles lifers sentenced 
under the old Indeterminate Sentencing Law (ISL) to a 
parole consideration hearing under those guidelines. Lif- 


ers will also be considered 
Determinate Sentencing Law 

The high court said prisoners 
doing life sentences under the 
old law who come up for parole 
considerations must be judged 
under the criteria of the old 
law. Otherwise, the court said, 
the constitutional principle 
against applying more rigid 
standards retroactively would 
be violated. 

The indeterminate sentenc- 
ing laws were repealed, except 
in the case of lifers, in 1977 after 
Senate Bill 42 came into effect, 
requiring more definite terms. 

Stanworth, who recently 
transferred to Soledad State 
Prison from San Quentin, re- 
ceived a 1990 parole date by the 
Board of Prison Terms. He ap- 
pealed the decision of the board 
because his release date was 
set under the new DSL matrix. 
His attorneys argued that 
Stanworth had a right to have 
his release date commuted 
under standards set by ths ISL, 
which was in effect at the time 
of his sentencing. 

The Supreeme Court unan- 
imously agreed that convicts 

Board Member to 
Replace Howard Way 

Parole board member N. A. 
(Chad) Chaderjian has been 
selected by Governor-elect 
George Deukmejian to head 
the state Youth and Adult 
Corrections Agency. 

Chaderjian is replacing 
Howard Way, who has an- 
nounced his retirement effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 

Chaderjian, 55, of Fresno, 
has been a member of the 
Board of Prison Terms for six 
years. He served as a Fresno 
County probation officer from 
1965 to 1976. 

Before entering the criminal 
justice field, Chaderjian was 
employed by the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, forerun- 
ner of Crocker National Bank. 
He holds a bachelor’s degree 
from Syracuse University. 

M-2 Will Forward 
Thank-You Notes 

Men who desire to thank the 
donor of their M-2 Christmas 
package may send thank-you 
cards and letters to the M-2 of- 
fice. Bernice Meyer, Christ- 
mas package coordinator for 
M-2, said it would give her 
great pleasure to forward 
thank-you notes to the appro- 
priate donors. 

Meyer said that this year’s 
program supporters responded 
generously. “We were able to 
fill over 200 requests for pack- 
ages,” she said. 

Meyer, who coordinated the 
program for her second year, 
said the packages serve to 
build bridges instead of walls 
between people. 

All thank-you notes should be 
sent for handling to : Bernice N . 
Meyer, Christmas Package 
Coordinator, M-2 Sponsors, 
Inc., 1260 A St., Hayward, CA N 
94541. 


for parole under the newer 
(DSL). 

sentenced under the indeter- 
minate law should be treated 
the same. 

The court emphasized that 
justices were not suggesting 
Stanworth be given an earlier 
release date, only that he is en- 
titled to parole consideration 
under both standards. 

About 60 prisoners at SQ will 
be affected by the ruling, ac- 
cording to Prison Information 
Officer Tony Newland. He said 
prisoners now entitled to an 
ISL hearing shouldn’t expect a 
hearing until at least Febru- 
ary. 

The ruling will not become 
final until Feb. 23, 60 days after 
the decision was handed down. 

Newland said that once the 
board is ready to start hearing 
cases, priority to be heard will 
first go to the lifers that have 
received release dates under 
the DSL. Next, lifers with the 
most time served will be heard. 
This includes lifers sentenced 
for kidnapping when the ISL 
was in effect ( pre SB 42 ) . 

Con and Cop Shot 

An officer and an inmate 
were shot by a yardside east 
block gunner who claimed she 
fired two shots from her shot- 
gun to stop an apparent assault 
on staff. 

The alleged assailant lived 
on the fifth tier of the unit. He 
was seen entering the unit 
during a lock-up of the first 
three tiers, according to a 
statement from the warden’s 
office, and was ordered back to 
the yard by an officer that rec- 
ognized the inmate was out of 
bounds. 

Staff reports indicate the in- 
mate began to assault the 
smaller sized officer with his 
fists for no apparent reason. 
The gunrail officer fired one 
blank warning shot, but ac- 
cording to the statement, the 
inmate continued striking the 
officer. The gunner then fired 
one round of 7% birdshot into 
the combatants, which halted 
the incident. 

Eyewitnesses indicated the 
tier officer grabbed the inmate 
initially. The inmate didn’t like 
being grabbed and a scuffle 
ensued, subsequently resulting 
in the shooting, said observers. 

Block residents said the tier 
officer “has long priors” for 
grabbing inmates under the 
gun, and several residents said 
they were surprised the tier of- 
ficer hadn’t sparked more 
shootings since he’s been in the 
east block. 

Both the officer and the in- 
mate were injured by the gun- 
fire. The inmate was hit in the 
left hip and elbow and was 
taken to an outside hospital for 
surgical repair to damaged 
tendons in the left arm. 

The officer received the bulk 
of the blast, according to hos- 
pital sources, but he received 
no major injury to organs or 
tendons. He was also treated at 
an outside hospital, then re- 
leased to his family. 

The incident is still under in- 
vestigation. 


USPS 480-700 
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Congress Considers 
Abolishing Parole 

By Lidia Wasowicz 

United Press International 

The American parole system is on probation, its contin- 
ued existence at stake . 

Legislation pending before Congress would abolish the 
system, which originated in this country more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

A UPI survey shows growing momentum among those 
who claim the system — plagued with contradictions, in- 
effeciencies and inconsistencies — has caused more trou- 
ble than it has solved and should be terminated. 

On the other side, supporters point to low revocation 
rates and parolee success stories in what a correctional 
official called “a valid and necessary release valve for our 
bulging institutions . ’ ’ 


Recent figures from the fed- 
eral Bureau of Justice Statis- 
tics showed there were nearly 
half as many convicts on parole 
— 223,800 — as in federal and 
state prisons and jails — 
509,308. 

A bill that has passed the U.S. 
Senate and awaits House ac- 
tion would put an end to parole 
on the federal level. Parole 
boards would no longer decide 
whether to conditionally re- 
lease inmates prior to comple- 
tion of their terms. The 
sentencing judge would set the 
minimum release date and 
guidelines. 

The Minnesota Legislature 
has abolished its parole board. 
The prisoner knows his release 
date — provided he behaves 
himself — at the time of 
sentencing. 

Since 1976, California, In- 
diana, Maine, Illinois and Ari- 
zona have passed determinate 
sentencing laws, which specify 
the term for each crime rather 
than prescribing an “indeter- 
minate” range of punishments 
and leaving the actual release 
to the discretion of the parole 
board. 

Most other states have 
switched to determinate 
sentencing for at least some 
offenses. 

“The trend has set in, al- 
though we will oppose it to our 
dying day,” said Anthony 
Travisono, director of the 
American Correctional Asso- 
ciation in College Park, Md. 
“Strong forces are trying to 
remove discretion from the 
system because some claim 
the correctional folks can’t use 
that discretion properly.” 

“The theory of rehabilitation 
is gone,” said attorney Ed 
Koren of the Prison Law Proj- 
ect in Washington. “There’s no 
money for it. Prisons are now 
simply places for punishment. 
People want to know some- 
body’s getting 10 years rather 
than a vague 5 to 15. That atti- 
tude is behind the move to get 
rid of parole.” 

Dan O’Brien, assistant to the 
commissioner of correction in 
Minnesota, which abolished its 
parole board two years ago, 
praised the new system, under 
which the commissioner of 
corrections establishes sen- 
tencing guidelines, taking into 
account the severity of the 
crime and the defendant’s 
criminal history. 

“There was some concern 
that knowing when he’d get out 
anyway would prevent an in- 
mate form participating in 
prison programs, but that 
hasn’t happened,” O’Brien 
said. “The intent was to send 
serious criminals to jail and to 
get away form the disparity in 
sentencing across the state. 
That we have done . ’ ’ 

Paul Young, of New York’s 
parole division — the largest in 
the nation with 600 officers 
handling 22,000 parolees and 
with the lowest recidivism 
rate, 3.4 percent — said “equal 


time for equal crime” was 
“bad justice.” 

“A wino on the Bowery picks 
up a broomstick, hits his friend 
and takes his bottle. That’s 
robbery, first degree. A kid 
goes into a park, threatens an- 
other kid and takes his bicycle. 
That’s robbery, first degree. A 
hardened criminal takes a gun 
and robs a bank. That’s rob- 
bery, first degree. 

“Do you think they should all 
go to prison together? ’ ’ 

“In determinate sentenc- 
ing,” Young said, “everybody 
gets the same sentence. You 
have over-incarceration for 
minor offenses and a legalized 
jail break for the more hard- 
ened criminals. They have 
nothing to lose.” 

Earl Coleman, assistant to 
the parole board in Indiana, 
which changed to determinate 
sentencing in 1977, said, “The 
problem with such an arbitrary 
formula is an inmate whom the 
parole board deems to be a bad 
risk can be released so long as 
he behaves himself in prison, 
without regard to what the 
board might think his behavior 
in society would be.” 

Officials in California, which 
made the switch the same year 
and now holds parole hearings 
only for convicts serving life 
terms, said the system was 
working well. 

Governor-elect George 
Deukmejian, who campaigned 
on a law-and-order platform, 
said his only real concern was 
“to get harsher penalties for 
parole violators.” 

Parole opponents, critical of 
the system’s disparate treat- 
ment of criminals, received 
impetus from a 277-page Gen- 
eral Accounting Office study 
completed in July for the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Affairs. 

The congressional inves- 
tigative agency found the fed- 
eral parole system “riddled 
with inconsistency, contradic- 
tion and inefficiency,” said 
Sen. Sam Nunn, D-Ga., who 
asked for the study. 

The GAO cited cases of pris- 
oners not eligible for parole 
being paroled anyway and 
guidelines being so vague for 
hearing examiners that they 
disagreed in 53 percent of the 
cases. 

In frustration at the lack of 
hard and fast rules governing 
parole, the public has in sev- 
eral instances resorted to di- 
rect intervention. 

Public outcry was the root of 
two parole cancellations for 
William Fain, serving time at 
San Quentin. 

Fain, whose original death 
sentence was changed to life 
imprisonment, was scheduled 
for release in 1977 and again in 
January, but both times the 
Board of Prison Terms re- 
scinded the parole, citing a 
petition signed by 62,000 
people. 


Anthology Planned; 
Prison Poets Wanted 

The English Club at the Uni- 
versity of Baltimore is seeking 
prison poets who desire to con- 
tribute their work to an anthol- 
ogy of poetry. According to the 
club, the anthology will be 
composed of poetry written by 
men and women who are in 
prison. 

Interested persons can sub- 
mit poetry or contact the club 
for further information by 
sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Florence 
DiGiancinto-Layton, 2980-B 
Route No. 94, Woodline, 
Maryland. 21797. 


The same fate awaited “Onion 
Field” killer Gregory Powell, 
whose slaying of a Los Angeles 
police officer became the sub- 
ject of a best-selling book and 
movie. 

Powell’s scheduled release 
from Vacaville prison in June 
was revoked following a public 
outcry, and a campaign led by 
John Van de Kamp, Los Ange- 
les district attorney and newly 
elected attorney general. 

Marin County Superior Court 
Judge Richard Breiner, whose 
ruling to release Fain was 
overturned by appeals courts, 
described the public’s in- 
volvement. 

“Unlike the Roman circus, 
where the roar of the crowd 
would determine the life or 
death of the gladiator, our 
community cannot survive 
without rules,” he wrote in his 
opinion. 

“Those rules must apply 
fairly to all, without delgating 
to the crowd the power to 
apply, or refuse to apply, those 
rules based on popular senti- 
ment.” 

At the heart to the critics’ 
argument is a desire for con- 
sistent, uniform rules and a 
concern that sentiment or 
strong personal beliefs may 
taint parole board member’s 
decisions. 

The GAO study found the 
federal parole system to be 
“deeply divided between those 
who believe convicts with a 
history of violent crimes should 
serve longer portions of their 
sentences and those who be- 
lieve early release is jus- 
tified.” 

On the state level, legisla- 
tures have come up with a va- 
riety of standards for parole . 

The problem of human falli- 
bility is compouned by such 
administrative shortcomings 
as lack of communication be- 
tween the parole board and 
other law agencies and the 
courts — which are supposed to 
provide information crucial to 
parole determination — the 
GAO report said. 

In addition, studies show that 
caseloads in some areas are so 
heavy that even if parole offi- 
cers devoted 100 percent of 
their time only supervising 
parolees, they could spend no 
more than 23 minutes per case. 

Nationwide, 6,000 parole of- 
ficers are responsible for 
200,000 parolees. 

Most states report that 10 to 
20 percent of parolees have 
their paroles revoked for vio- 
lating conditions of their re- 
lease. 

But John Kaplan, former 
prosecutor and criminal law 
analyst and now a Stanford 
University law professor, sees 
a cost-related danger to 
abolishing parole. 

Noting the cost of keeping 
one adult inmate in prison runs 
about $20,000 a year, he said, 
the purpose of parole “is 
neither prevention of crime nor 
rehabilitation, but pure and 
simple cost-effectiveness. 
Parole is a lot cheaper than 
prison.” 



Dear Editor: 

While we, Brewer C-07952 and Lewis 
(the inmate who got shot in east block), 
along with others were on the second 
tier waiting for lock-up on four and five, 
tier officers were trying to lock up the 
second tier. One cop announced (tiers) 
four and five were entering the unit. 

One officer told us to split to our tier. I 
went back downstairs and waited on 
Lewis. The officer told Lewis to move, 
so he headed up to the fifth tier where he 
lives. The officer said “No!” and then he 
grabbed Lewis. The gunner started yel- 
ling “Stop, stop!” while they were roll- 
ing on the floor, at which point she (the 
gunner) shot both of them. 

The officer has been having trouble 
keeping his hands off of inmates in east 
block, which a lot of cons can’t dig at all. 

And that’s how it all started, over an 
officer using his hands to prove a point. 
The inmate never even mouthed off; 
just didn’t move fast enough. 

It wasn’t anybody’s fault, but the 
touching has to stop. 

—Robert Brewer 4-E-32 


Dear Editor: 

The Dec. 24 edition of the “San Quen- 
tin News,” told of the MAC’S problem, 
titled “MAC Discusses Ethnic Imbal- 
ance Among Reps” with a balance 
among its members. 

On Nov. 29, I complained (through a 
letter via “San Quentin News” editor to 
AWP Pliler ) about the ethnic imbalance 
at R&R, identification, Captain’s Porch, 
and the Security Squad respectively. 
My letter was acknowledged via the 
editor (in a letter from S.Q. staff) as 
being under investigation, to determine 
merit. 

The “San Quentin News” assured me 
that I would be given an answer. At this 
time I have not heard anything, except 
through the article on the MAC, but 
nothing about the other places men- 
tioned. 

Since my uncovering of the imbalance 
R&R has enacted a change, that no in- 
mates may work in this area. Officially I 
haven’t seen, nor read anything about 


this change, but unofficially I haven’t 
seen as many inmates working there as 
I have in recent times. 

I have yet to receive an answer from 
Mr. Pliler or see some improvement in 
the imbalance. One thing I have seen, 
“is the lame-ducking of a very pertinent 
complaint”! 

—Darrell L. Bailey C-15262 

Editor’s response: Certainly your 
complaint has merit. If it didn’t, I’m 
sure officials would have told you so. 
You were only informed that the “SQ 
News’ ’ had contacted A W-P Pliler for an 
administrative response to your letter. 
We informed you that Pliler said he 
would respond to the letter and the 
problem of ethnic imbalance. We too, 
are waiting while the lame-ducking goes 
on. 


Dear Editor : 

I just got through reading your Dec. 3 
issue and can see that nothing has 
changed. Staff is still stealing from the 
inmates, health care is about the same 
— lousy (mosquitos), and inmate wel- 
fare is not on the minds of adminis- 
trators there at San Quentin. 

You’ve heard about our staff here at 
Terminal Island, which just goes to 
show you the caliber of people who work 
for corrections — federal or state. 

We all would like to know why the 
AWA fired the MAC president. It was 
pretty weak of officials to want to re- 
move their names from the context. 

Take care and keep up the good work, 

— T. J. Alberti 
FCI Terminal Island 

Dear Editor: 

I am a convict worker in the education 
department and part of my job is an- 
swering the phone. I am advised that 
when making or receiving calls we pris- 
oners are always to identify ourselves. I 
have no quarrel with that as it is a mat- 
ter of common courtesy to do so. How- 
ever, I feel the same should apply to free 
staff. 

Thank you, 

—Nate Henderson B-91673 


Marin Hospital ... 

Continued from page 1 

Prison officials were report- 
edly surprised by the 
guidelines adopted by hospital 
directors at Marin General. 

The report states that SQ of- 
ficials had previously dis- 
cussed the complaints which 
led to the new guidelines with 
hospital officials. Apparently 
staff at Marin General were not 
satisfied with the progress an- 
ticipated from those dis- 
cussions. 

While prison authorities ex- 
pect that more elective surgery 
and nonemergency treatment 
will have to be done at the 
prison, medical authorities 
maintain that the facilities at 
SQ are inadequate. 

Neumiller Hospital at San 
Quentin is currently a 54-bed 
facility with one operation 
room and a limited testing lab. 
It also houses specialty clinics 
and X-ray and physical 
therapy departments. 

The IJ said that directors at 
Marin General did agree that 
San Quentin was a part of the 
community it services. The 
board also agreed to review the 
procedures which were re- 
ported to be flexible. The re- 
view will be in six months, after 
which a hospital administrator 
is expected to explain the new 
guidelines to prison au- 
thorities. 

L.A. Bus Due 

The Help Public Service 
Foundation will sponsor its 
next visitor’s bus from L.A. to 
San Quentin on Friday , Jan . 2 1 . 

The bus will leave Los Ange- 
les at 11:30 p.m. and arrive at 
SQ by 9 a.m. Saturday, Jan. 22, 
according to the foundation. 

The transportation fee is $35 
round trip per person. For 
further information call or 
write Help Public Service 
Foundation, 8321 S. Central 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90001. 
Phone: (213)582-4178. 


Access Suit 
Becomes Law 

By Rick Mockler 

of the California Prisoner 

The state Supreme Court de- 
nied Dec. 1 the California De- 
partment of Corrections’ peti- 
tion to hear the Prisoners 
Union prison access case, up- 
holding a Court of Appeal de- 
cision, and ordered the 
Monterey Superior Court to 
permanently enjoin Soledad 
prison officials from prevent- 
ing prison groups from distrib- 
uting literature to visitors on 
prison grounds. 

The suit arose in March 1980 
when Prisoners Union workers 
attempted to distribute litera- 
ture at the visitors’ entrance to 
Soledad prison, but were es- 
corted off the property. 

The Monterey court had pre- 
viously denied the Prisoners 
Union’s petition for injunction, 
but the California Northern 
Court of Appeal had granted 
the request. 

The Court of Appeal ruled 
that a blanket restriction to all 
exercise of First Amendment 
rights is not permissible under 
the U.S. and California Con- 
stitutions. It further found that 
the Prisoners Union and other 
groups who are trying to reach 
prison visitors have no other 
way to do so and, in the absence 
of alternatives, they must be 
allowed on the grounds. 

The Court of Appeal also 
found that informational ac- 
tivities of interested prison 
groups would not threaten the 
security of the prison. 

Asked about the Prisoners 
Union’s plans after its court 
victory, legal counsel Paul 
Comiskey said, “We intend to 
see this decision fully im- 
plemented — we’ll be out at 
Soledad this spring distribut- 
ing newspapers.” 

The Court of Appeal decision 
has been published in the Offi- 
cial California Reports ( 135 Ca. 
App.3d930). 




Defendant was convicted by a jury of assault with a 
deadly weapon (Pen. Code§ 245, subd. (a) ). The trial court * ‘khB 

had refused to give a requested instruction that defendant 

was entitled to an acquittal if the evidence raised a reason- M -V IJlM 

able doubt of self-defense. (Superior Court of San Joaquin 

The Court of Appeal affirmed. Although the court held 
that the trial court had erred in refusing to give the re- 7 ^ 7 

quested instruction, and that such an instruction must be protest* 

given upon request whenever the claim of self-defense has u i : j Revival at 
been properly tendered and the evidence warrants sub- ' 

mitting the issue to the jury, the court also held that, in Protestant Chapel 
light of the other instructions given, the failure to give the By G.B. LaRue 

requested instruction was harmless. (Opinion by Blease, For the past few months ac- 
J., with Puglia, P.J., and Carr, J., concurring.) tivities at the Garden Chapel 

’ b have been stimulating a 

T^on'rtT o \t T^nrl-Piol rl spiritual revival behind the 

rtsUjJltZ V. r LILIJ (,& LLl walls. During Christmas 

136 Cal.App3d 218 weekend this revival continued 

Ciimmarv as many men joined the cele- 

aummary _ , , bration of the Birth of Christ at 

Defendant pleaded nolo contendere to a charge of grand S q- s C h ape is 
theft ( Pen. Code, § 487, subd. 1 ) . The trial court had denied The p rote stant Chapel held 
defendant’s motion to dismiss the information under Pen. an informal family service on 
Code, § 995, on the ground that the statute of limitations Christmas Day. A congrega- 

(Pen. Code, § 800) barred the action. The trial court had tion of close to 200 gathered in 

also denied defendant’s motion for pretrial diversion under front of the altar to worship the 
Pen. Code, § 1001. (Superior Court of Sacramento County, Xs^rcerflightwas Sd ! s 
No. 58020, Rothwell B. Mason, Judge.) WO rd combined with a colorful 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the judgment. The court display of lights beaming from 
held that, since, after rendering judgment, the trial court a hu§® Christmas tree at the 
clearly stated that, even though it did not believe that right of the altar, 
defendant could appeal, it would not impede his attempt to Christmas spirit filled the 
appeal, the trial court in effect certified the appeal pur- tteservtefwfth 

suant to Pen. Code, § 1237.5, which provides for the limited prayer p and Christmas carols, 
circumstances under which a defendant who has pleaded ^.s j n yggrs past, members 
guilty or nolo contendere is allowed to appeal a judgment f rom the outside community 
entered on such a plea. The court held that, since the ac- were present at the service, 
cusatorv pleading was facially sufficient as to the issue of some of whom had also spent 
the statute of limitations, that issue was solely an eviden- J n h H r ‘l^f n v t LXk, tering 
tiary one which did not raise a question of jurisdiction in :a 0 6 , 

the fundamental sense , therefore, since defendant pleaded 

nolo contendere, he admitted the sufficiency of the ev rnen he had seen in the chapel 
dence establishing that the statute of limitations was not in some time, 
tolled, and he could not question the sufficiency of such The congregation sang 
evidence by an appeal under Pen. Code, § 1237.5. However, “Ring the Bells,” following it 
the court held that defendant’s plea did not constitute a up with “O Come All Ye 
waiver of his asserted right to pretrial diversion, since a Faithful” and “Little Lord 
conviction is not a predicate to diversion eligibility. Thus, Jesus. 

the flllepedlv wrongful denial of diversion constituted a Between caroling, worship- 


CHAPLAIN WILSON/BANKS gives thanks before baptizing 
Cesar Devalle. 
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MAZE, featuring Frankie Beverly. 


Continued from page J 

Pliler explained that the ra- 
tionale behind these changes in 
privileges for lock-up units are 
not outlined in the bill passed 
by the legislature, but are con- 
sidered necessary by CDC to 
give incentive to those men in 
the “hole" to get out and work. 
Also, according to Pliler. it was 
the assumption of prison ad- 
ministrators that those that do 
work were tired of seeing men 
that didn't work get the same 
privileges. 

Most of the MAC represen- 
tatives disagreed with the 
contention that workers would 
be pleased to see men in 
lock-up units punished further 
for whatever offenses put them 
in lock-up to begin with. 

It was stated by MAC reps 
that the WIP would still serve 
its purpose of putting mainline 
cons to work without adding 
new burdens on the lock-up 
units. A MAC rep stated that it 
is important to remember the 
restrictions on privileges came 
from CDC and not the legisla- 
ture. 

One MAC rep said, in effect, 
the new privilege procedure 
has divided SQ into a class 
structured society similar to 
the society most cons failed to 
do well in. and amounted to a 
deal to give time off of the max 


SF Bishop Celebrates 
Christmas Mass at SQ 


Maze Added to Show of Stars 


By Jack Garfield 

This year’s annual show of 
stars, which already features 
Boz Scaggs and Cesar's Latin 
All Star Band, has just added 
Maze to it’s list of top perform- 
ers. Jan. 8 is the date and the 
north dining hall is the place. 

In last week’s issue we cov- 
ered Boz Scaggs and Cesar's 
Latin All Star Band. Maze, 
featuring Frankie Beverly, is a 
top rythym and blues band that 
has sold more than four million 
records to date. 

Beverly is the group's lead 
singer, writer, arranger and 
producer. “Some people think 


all of this happened over- 
night.” says Beverly with a 
smile. “It may seem that way. 
but that’s not the way the band 
sees it. Most people don’t 
realize that this band has been 
together and working hard for 
alotof years." 

Beverly formed the precur- 
sor to Maze, Frankie Beverly’s 
Raw Soul, in Philadephia in 
1971. Raw Soul recorded a 
couple of singles and toured 
with Kool & the Gang. Mandrill 
and Isaac Hayes. But Beverly 
did not want to be a part of the 
reemerging Philly sound, so he 
and the Maze nucleus, Roame 
Lowery. McKinley Williams 


and Sam Porter headed for San 
Francisco in an old bus . 

Once out West, Maze began 
developing their unique style 
and Capitol Records signed 
them in 1976. Maze’s golden Al- 
bums include, “Maze Featur- 
ing Frankie Beverly.” “Golden 
Time of Day,” “Inspiration,” 
and “Live in New Orleans.” 

A reliable source says that 
we can expect to hear “Happy 
Feeling’s,” “Southern Girl,” 
“Look in Your Eyes” and 
many more of Maze’s hits. 

“Maze is a people’s band.” 
explains Beverly. According to 
some of the men on the SQ 
yard, his music along with that 
of Boz Scaggs and Cesar’s will 
surely blow the roof off of the 
north dining hall on Jan. 


AWP on One-f or-One . . • 


By Mark Fennimore 

Auxilary Bishop of San 
Francisco Daniel F. Walsh 
came to San Quentin to help 
celebrate the holiest of days for 
Catholics, Christmas. 

It is not so strange to find the 
Bishop here among society’s 
outcasts on the anniversary of 
the birth of Jesus Christ, be- 
cause, as Bishop Walsh pointed 
out, Jesus was born among the 
outcasts of his day, the 
shepherds. 

Bishop Walsh spoke to the 
convict congregation of the 
significance of Christ’s birth- 
day. He explained that God 
wished to show His love for 
mankind, and so became man. 
to live and breathe like men. 
and to suffer and die as men do. 

In this act. Bishop Walsh 
said, one can see the great gift 
that God has given us. A gift 
that we never stop receiving as 
long as memory of Christ and 
His Gospel remain. 

Christmas Mass was made 
special by the presence of the 
Bishop and the voices of the 
convict choir, led by the Rev. 
Peggy Harrell. The choir, 
called The Joyfull Noise, was 
accompanied by Stephen 
Johnsrud on organ, and in spite 
of a few flat notes, the men 
captured the spirit of the occa- 
sion in song. 

Michael Fuller, one of the 
men in the choir, sang a solo of 
“Oh Holy Night” during the 
Mass, and his song was the 
musical high point of the day. 
Fuller’s voice carried across 
the chapel in splendor, hitting 
the notes perfectly. 

Bishop Walsh spoke of the 
changes in the Church and in- 
dicated that he feels the 


changes are good. He said the 
Catholic Church is going back 
to basics, looking to the Gospel 
for answers to the problems 
facing our fast-paced modern 
society. 

About modern society, the 
Bishop said that there is an 
erosion of respect for the indi- 
vidual human being in our so- 
ciety today. Until we learn to 
value a single life as we value 
all life, our society will be in- 
creasingly difficult to live with, 
said the Bishop. 

In a parting message to the 
men of SQ. Bishop Walsh asked 
that each of us use Christmas, 
and the Child born on that day. 
as a guidepost pointing the way 
to renewed personal hope and 
faith. 

As a postscript to Christmas 
Day in SQ. Jack Flynn, an out- 
side guest that comes to most 
Sunday services at the Catholic 
Chapel, found the guy that the 
“SQ News” wrote about in the 
Dec. 24 issue entitled “Con’s 
Christmas Fortune . ’ ’ 

The con was released from 
SQ on Christmas Day with no 
place to go, and little more than 
the clothes on his back . 

Flynn saw this guy at the 
gate on his way home. He saw 
how ill equipped the young man 
was for the cold weather and 
gave him a warm coat. He saw 
that the guy was carrying all 
his possessions in a plastic bag. 
and gave him a suitcase. He 
drove the guy to San Francisco, 
and in the process he gave this 
ex-con his first free experience 
in a long while. Contrary to the 
con’s fears, his first experience 
with the free world was a warm 
and happy one, fitting the 
Christmas spirit. 


SQ ALTAR BOYS pose with Auxiliary Bishop Daniel F. Walsh. 


SQTV SCHEDULE Jan. 3-7 


MAKING IT COUNT 
Review Schedule 
System Analysis: Design 
1/3,5:00,10 
System Analysis: 
Development and 
Implementation 
1/3,5:28, 10 
Online Processing 
1/3,5:56, 10 
Multiprogramming and 
Multiprocessing 
1/6,6:24, 10 
Acquiring Computer 
Systems 
1/4, 5:00, 10 
Evaluating Computer 
Resources 
1/4, 5:28, 10 
Computer Aide to 
Management 
Q/4, 5:56, 10 
Computers and Society 
1/4, 6:24, 10 
Microcomputers 
1/5, 5:00, 10 
Word Processing in 
Office Systems 
1/5, 5:28, 10 
Networks and Distributed 
Data Processing 
1/5, 5:56, 10 
Review and the Future 
1/5, 6:24, 10 

SOCIAL SCIENCE30 
Knowledge or Certainty 
1/4, 3-.00, 3 
1/5,3:00, 10 
1/6, 1:00, 3 
1/6, 9:00, 3 
1/7, 1:00, 10 


ENGLISH 32 
Paul’s Case 
1/3, 1:00, 3 
1/4, 1:00, 10 
1/6, 3:00, 3 
1/7,3:00, 10 
1/7, 9:00, 3 

GED LITERATURE 
Reading/Comprehension 1 
1/3, 1:00, 10 
1/4, 9:00, 3 
1/5, 3:00, 3 
1/6,3:00, 10 
1/7, 1:00, 3 

GED GRAMMAR 
Verbs 

1/3,3:00, 10 
1/4, 1:00, 3 
1/5, 1:00, 10 
1/5, 9:00, 3 
1/7,3:00,3 

GED MATH 

Ratios and Proportions 
v 1/3,3:00,3 
1/4,3:00, 10 
1/5, 1:00,3 
1 / 6 , 1 : 00 , 10 
1/6, 5:00, 3 

SPANISH MADE SIMPLE 
Lessons 7, P. 35 
1/3,3:26,3 
1/4,3:26, 10 
1/5, 1:26,3 
1/6, 1.-26, 10 
1/6, 5:26, 3 


HISTORY OF MEXICO 
Transportation 
1/3,3:53,3 
1/4,3:53, 10 
1/5, 1:53,3 
1/6, 1:53, 10 
1/6, 5:53, 3 

FRENCH I 
Lesson 6, Part B 
1/3,4:23,3 
1/4,4:23, 10 
1/5,2:23,3 
1/6,2:23, 10 
1/6, 6:23, 3 

HERITAGE SINGERS, No.28 
1/3, 1:28, 10 
1/4, 9:28, 3 
1/5,3:28,3 
1/6,3:28, 10 
1/7, 1:28,3 

Protestant Services 
1/3, 10:00 AM, 10 

MOVIES 

“Intimate Moments” 
1/3, 5:00, 3 
1/4, 5:00, 3 
1/5,7:00, 10 
1/7,7:00, 10 

“Lady Sings the Blues” 
1/3,7:00, 10 
1/5, 5:00, 3 
1/6,7:00, 10 

“Cheech and Chong’s 
Next Movie” 

1/3, 9:00, 3 
1/4, 7:00, 10 
1/7, 5:00, 3 


date in exchange for help in 
policing the pen. 

It was pointed out to Pliler 
that there are not enough jobs 
to go around for all the main- 
line cons, and if the cons in 
lock-up units were to be re- 
classified for general popula- 
tion. they would have no 
chance to work unless a suffi- 
cient number of mainliners 
were locked up first. 

Pliler assured the MAC rep- 
resentatives there would be 
enough jobs to cover the main- 
line. He said that staff’s 
priorities after assigning all 
the mainline would be those in 
the slammers. 

One MAC rep expressed his 
opinion to Pliler that the men in 
lockup have nothing to gain 
from the WIP and everything 
to lose. 

Pliler had no answers for 
questions about changes in 
visiting procedures or other 
privileges effected by the WIP. 
He explained the administra- 
tion is still in the process of de- 
veloping procedures to cope 
with the mandates of the pro- 
gram as they relate to custody 
concerns. 

It was suggested that all 
classifications be done away 
with for mainline cons if they 
are to live within the limits of 
the WIP whether they sign or 
not. 

Pliler was asked to explain 
how a close A or B was to parti- 
cipate in visiting at night when 
his job won’t allow visiting by 
day, and his custody prevents 
his visiting by night. 

Pliler said the solutions to 
this and other problems 
haven’t yet been found, but he 
is confident that these matters 
will be resolved adequately. 

The cons pointed out to Pliler 
that to sign the waiver before 
these key issues are clarified 
and resolved amounts to giving 
CDC a blank check to do as it 
pleases with privileges. A con 
who signs the waiver is in no 
position to argue with pro- 


cedure that is developed after 
he joins the agreement, said 
one of the MAC reps. 

Pliler assured the convicts 

that concerns such as night 
visiting for close custodies 
would be worked out, but that 
staff was pressed for time in 
trying to meet the Jan. 1 dead- 
line. 

Many of the men present ex- 
pressed grave doubts about the 
WIP and staff’s contention of 
its worth to convicts. Most of 
the reps said they would not 
sign waivers, nor would they 
recommend signing to anyone. 

The points that disturbed 
these cons were the inequities 
for lock-up units, who make up 
the majority of the SQ popula- 
tion. and the feeling that too 
much power over release dates 
is being placed in the hands of 
young, inexperienced and un- 
qualified staff. More faults 
were found in the WIP, but 
these two came up over and 
over throughout the meeting. 

Concerning the contention 
that a man who doesn’t sign is 
still subject to time loss for 
nonparticipation, each man at 
the meeting vowed to fight the 
action in court, should it be im- 
posed on them. 

A suggestion from one of the 
men present at the meeting, to 
allow a six month grace period 
to resolve some of the questions 
unanswered by staff, was met 
negatively by Pliler. He ex- 
plained that anyone not signed 
up by Jan. 1 would receive no 
credits beside the credits al- 
ready allowed by law, until the 
waiver is signed. 
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